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PREFACE TO VOLUME III. 



OF THE 



STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 



The present volume treats of the southern half of the 
Bardwan Division. This Division — one of the most PQpu- 
lous and wealthy, and the most varied as regards physical 
aspects, of the Administrative Divisions of Bengal — com- 
prises six Districts, namely, Midnapur on the south ; HiigH, 
Howrah, and Bardwan on the east ; BAnkura on the west ; 
and B/rbhiim on the north. The present volume deals with 
the three southern Districts, — Midnapur, and HiigH including 
the Magisterial District of Howrah. The following volume 
will treat of the three northern ones, — BardwAn District, 
Bankurd, and B/rbhiim. 

Midnapur, which I have placed first in this volume, exhibits 
the threefold characteristics of a seaboard, a deltaic, and a 
high-lying, non-fluvial District ; and in this way fitly repre- 
sents the Administrative Division to which it belongs. Its 
eastern border has been formed within historical times out 
of the alluvial deposits borne down by the HiigU from the 
great Gangetic system of Upper India. Its southern tracts 
are strictly maritime, subject to tidal waves and to the in- 
roads of the sea. Its western part consists of the hard laterite 
formation, and slopes upwards to the adjoining highlands and 
mountain ranges of the Orissa Tributary States. 



6 PREFACE, 

HiigH District represents the ordinary type of an old- 
formed deltaic country ; but its proximity to Calcutta gives 
it a wealth and an importance which few Districts of the 
Bengal delta possess. It contains the densest population 
of any non-urban tract in India, viz. 1045 persons per square 
mile. The river HiigH forms, as it were, a great street, which 
carries the overflowings of the wealth and population of Cal- 
cutta to the villages along its banks. HiigH District has also 
a special interest, from the fact that it exhibits the final 
stage in the construction of a delta, the stage in which the 
channels silt up and cease to afford adequate outlets from 
the swamps and marshes. The malarial fevers incident to 
that stage have for some years preyed upon the population ; 
and a narrative of the measures by which modern science is 
endeavouring to combat the unfavourable physical conditions 
of the country will be found in my Statistical Account. 

The Magisterial District of Howrah forms a transpontine 
suburb of Calcutta. For revenue purposes it is included 
within Hiiglf, but in other respects it constitutes a separate 
District. 

This volume treats of an area of 6564 square miles, con- 
taining a population of 4,029,519 souls. The statistics were 
collected for the most part in the years 1870-72, and as 
regards accuracy are subject to the remarks in my Preface to 
Volume I. 

W. W. H. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 45, line 5, {ox purshits ttdid purohits. 
Page 145, line 7, for Eraneh read Eranch, 
Page 293, line 3, for Midnaptir read Serampiir, 

(Please correct this in the text, as it destroys the whole sense.) 



I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions which 
occur to the reader. They may be addressed to me, care of 
the Secretary to the Bengal Government, Calcutta. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The local weights and measures are given in detail at pp. 85 and 
345"347- In some instances in the following volume, these weights 
and measures have been converted into their English equivalents, 
and the native names have not been added. In such cases the 
reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected with 
sufficient accuracy in accordance with the following tables : — 

MONEY. 

I pie (j^ of an dnnd) = ^ farthing. 
I pice (J of an dnnd) = i| farthings. 
I dnni (y\ of a rupee) = 1^ pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from is. gd, 
to 2S. ; but for ordinary purposes it is taken at 2s. 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis- 
tricts from about i^ lbs. to 2*205 ^^s. This latter is the standard 
ser as fixed by Government, and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme. For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs. The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows : — 

I chatdk (yY of a ser) = 2 oz. 
I ser (:jV o( a maund) = 2 lbs. 
I man or maund (say) = 82 lbs. 

LAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighd, which varies from J of 
an acre to almost i acre. The Government standard bighd is 
14,400 square feet, or say J of an acre; and this bighd has been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. 



STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 



OF 



THE DISTRICT OF MIDNAPUR.' 



MIDNAPUR, the southernmost District of the Baldwin 
Division, is situated between 22* 56' 40^ and 21*^ 36' 40^ 
north latitude, and between 88*^ 13' 30^ and 86** 35' 22^ east longi- 
tude. It contains a total population, as ascertained by the Bengal 
Census of 1872, of 2,540,963 souls; and a total area, after recent 
transfers, of 5082 square miles. The principal town, which is also 
the Administrative Headquarters of the District, is Midnapur, 

' The principal official sources (chiefly Mss.) from which I hare compiled 
this Statistical Account are : — (i) Answers to my Ave series of questions, fur- 
nished by the Magistrate and Collector. (2) Mr. H. V. Bayley's Memorandum 
on Midnapur (1852). (3) Reports by Colonel Rundall, C.S.I., Inspector- 
General of Irrigation Works, and by Colonel Haig, Chief Engineer of Irrigation 
Works on the Midnapur High Level Canal. (4) Census Report of Bengal, 1872, 
with District Census Return subsequently compiled in 1873. (5) Special 
Report on the Land Tenures of Midnapur. (6) Special Report on the pre- 
vailing rates of rent for different descriptions of land. (7) Report of the 
Famine Commissioners. (8) Annual Reports of the Inspector-General of Police, 
particularly that for 1 871. (9) Reports of the Inspector-General of Jails for 1870 
and 1 87 1, with special Statistics compiled in his office. (10) Annual Reports of 
the Director of Public Instruction, with special Educational Statistics compiled 
for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71. (11) Postal Statistics, furnished 
to me by the Director-General of Post Offices. (12) Statement of Areas, 
Latitudes and Longitudes, etc., supplied by the Surveyor-General. (13) MS. 
materials furnished by the Board of Revenue and the Bengal Secretariat. 

(14) Medical Report, furnished to me by Dr. R. S. Matthew, Civil Surgeon. 

(15) Report on the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1871. (16) Cyclone 
Report for 1864, with various other Papers and Documents. (17) Board of 
Revenue MS. Records, 1782 to 181 2, which I am now editing in four volumes. 

VOU IV. B 



i8 STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF MIDNAPUR. 

situated on the north bank of the Kisii river, in 22* 25' 33' nor& i 
latitude, and 87° 21' 45' east longitude. 

Boundaries. — Midnapur is bounded on the north by Bdnkuij I 
District ; on [he east by the Districts of HugH and Howrah, and by I 
the river Hiigli ; on the south by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south- 
west by the District of Balasor ; on the west by the Tributary State 1 
of Morbhanj ; and on the north-west by the District of Purulii. 

Jurisdiction. — The Muhammadan division of the country] 
knomi as Sarkir Jaleswar, nearly coincided with the present limits 1 
of Midnapur, including western and southern Hijili. It was sub- I 
divided into twenty-eight smaller divisions or mahah, and paid a 1 
revenue to the Mughul Emperor of 50,051,738 d&ms, or Rupees 
1,251,318. The chief town of the Sarkdr was Jaleswar, no 
eluded in the neighbouring District of Balasor. The following are ^ 
the twenty-eight ancient divisons of ^ar^if^ Jaleswar; — (j) Binsdihi 
or Haft-chaur, situated around the town of Jaleswar, in Balasor 
District. {2) Pippli, or PippU Shdhbandar, a town on the banks of 
the Subanrekhd river, in Balasor District. This place was the site 
of the earliest English settlement in Bengal, and was a considerable 
port until the river became unnavigable, by the formation of a bar 
across its mouth, (3) Bdlishihi, also called Kilindl Bilishi 
situated in South HijilL (4) B^ikuti, in Sdtmalang Fiscal Division, 1 
in Balasor District (5) Biripadi, situated on the edge of the j 
Morbhanj jungles. It paid a revenue of ;^i6oo to the Mughtil I 
Government (6) Bhogrii, a large Fiscal Division at the mouth of \ 
the Subanrekhi, situated partly in Balasor District and partly ii 
Hijili Division of Midnapur. (7) Bagri, a Fiscal Division in Nordi J 
Midnapur, bordering on Bdnkuri and Hiigli Districts. (8) Bizir ; 
the same as the present Fiscal Division of Dhenkii Bizdr, situated I 
along the Kis4i river, south-east of the town of Midnapur. (9) Br4h* 
manbhiira, a Fiscal Division in Northern Midnapur. (10) Jaleswar, 
a Fiscal Division of Balasor. (i i) Taniluk, a Subdivision and large , 
pargand of Midnapur, situated along the banks of the RupniriyaB 
river. (12) Tarkud, a Fiscal Division in the south-west of Midnapur. 1 
(13) Davvarpird or ShorbhiSm ; not identified. (14) Ramnd, now A I 
large town west of Balasor. (i 5) Riin ; described as ' on the fron- 
tier of Orissa.' This Fiscal Division is several rimes mentioned in-l 
Muhammadan histories, and also in Stewart, as the place wherC'l 
Ddiid Khdn, the last Afghdn King of Bengal, halted on his retreatl 
before the victorious Mughuls, in order to collect his scattered troop*. J 
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EARLY HISTORY OF MIDNAPUR. 19 

(16) Riipur; described as 'a large town.' It is situated on the 
upper Kisii, west of Bagri Fiscal Division, and is within the Mdn- 
bhllm District. (17) Karshi ; not identified. (i8) Miljhatd, within 
the Hijili Division of Midnapur, (19) Midnapur; described as 'a 
large town with two forts, one old and one new.' (20 to a8) Subang, 
Siiri, Kisijor^ Kharagpur, Kedirkund, Karii, Gagn^pur or Gag- 
neswar, Mahdkanghit or Kutabpur, and Ndriyanpur or Khandar, — 
all situated within the limits of the modem District of Midnapur. 

Our connection with the District dates from the year 1760. In 
that year the East India Company deposed Mtr Jafar Kh^n, whom 
they had placed upon the throne of Bengal three years before (after 
the battle of Plassey), and elevated his son-in-law, Mir Kisim 
Khin, to the Governorship, As the price of his elevation, Mfr 
Kisim, by a treaty dated z7th September 1760, ceded to the 
Company the three Districts of Midnapur, Chiltagong, and Bardwin, 
which were then estimated to furnish a third of the whole revenue 
of Bengal. The first English officer appointed to administer the 
District was a Mr. Johnstone, who, shortly after our acquisition, 
established the Commercial Factory in the town of Midnapur. 
The outlying position of the District rendered it open to invasion 
by the Marhattis from Orissa, and to predatory r^ids by the chiefs 
and Rijds of the western hill country. Our earher officers found 
much difficulty in reducing the landholders of the western jungles 
to obedience, and this tract of counlrj- was thus described in 1778 : 
' The western jungle is an extent of country about eight miles in 
breadth and sixty in length. On the east it is bounded by Mid- 
napur, on the west by Sinhbhiim, on the north by Pinchet, and on 
the south by Morbhanj. There is very little land cultivated in its 
whole extent, and a very disproportionate part of it is capable of 
cultivation. The soil is very rocky. The country is mountainous, 
and overspread with thick forests, which render it in many places 
utterly impassable. It has always been annexed to the Province of 
Midnapur, but from its barrenness it was never very greatly regarded 
by the Nawib's Government, and the zaminiiirs sometimes paid 
their rent, or rather tribute, and sometimes not.' The jungle samln- 
ddrs were designated ^Rdjds' by their own tenants, and are thus 
described in the letter above quoted: 'These samlnddrs an mtre 
freebooters, who plunder their neighbours and one another ; and 
their tenants are banditti, whom they chiefly employ in their out- 
rages. These depredations keep the zamliu/dn and their servants 
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continually in anns ; for after the harvest is gathered there is scarcely 
one of them who does not call his tenants together, either to defend 
his own property or attack his neighbour.' After a great deal of 
trouble, these people were brought to some degree of subordination, 
and agreed to pay an annual revenue of ^a^o for their lands, instead 
of ^izo, which they formerly paid. However, for long afterwards, 
disturbances constantly occurred, and it is recorded that the cost of 
keejnng them in order often exceeded the sum realized from them 
as revenue or tribute. For several years Jaleswar was maintained U 
a frontier fort to check the depredations of the Marhattas and 
these jungle robber-Rijds. 

Even in the quieter and more civilised parts of the District, the 
country contained many strongholds in possession of the saminddrs, 
which were dignified by the name of forts. A place of strength in 
which to retreat on the occasion of the incursions of the Marhattis 
or their jungle neighbours, was at all times necessary to the more 
wealthy landholders, who were always liable to attack. One of 
these strongholds or forts was thus described : ' Kila Maindchaurd is 
a well-known place of this kind. It is surrounded by two ditches — 
one wet and one dry — both formerly very deep and broad, and 
filled with alligators. Within its inner ditch was another defence of 
closely-planted bamboos, so intertwisted with each other as to be 
impervious to an arrow, and unapproachable by cavalry, which 
formed the main force of the Marhatti invaders. The ground thus 
enclosed is wide, and contains many houses. The zaminddr of 
Mainichaurd, like his brethren of the jungles, was not then, as 
now, a peaceful subject, and used to shut himself up in his fort 
whenever called upon to settle for his lands or to pay bis revenue.' 

Among the hill chiefs, the Rdjd of Morbhanj gave constant 
trouble to our early officers. The Rajd held the Pargand of Nayd- 
basdn, within the jungle tract of Midnapur, as a revenue-paying 
estate, and quite distinct from his independent territory. Great 
difficulty, however, was experienced in realizing the Government 
demand ; and the Board of Revenue's Records contain frequent 
allusions to raids and depredations committed by the Rdjd of 
Morbhanj upon the culrivators in the more setded parts of the 
District. In 17S2, the Rdjd set up a claim to the proprietary right 
of Bhelordchaur, a Fiscal Division now within the District of Balasor. 
His claims were rejected by the Governor-General in July 178a; 
and shortly afterwards, in October 1783, the Collector of Midnapur 
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EARLY ADMINISTRATION OF MIDNAPVR. 

reporled acts of violence and depredations committed by the Riji ; 
subsequently, that he was assisting another insurgent chief, and rais- 
ing an array foe the invasion of the Company's Districts. The Com- 
pany accordingly concerted a pian of joint hostilities with the then 
Marhatld Governor of Orissa, Kijd Rim Pandit, against the Morbhanj 
Rijd, who a few months afterwards made his submission, and agreed 
to pay a yearly rental of ^^320 for his estate in Midnapur. This 
assessment has remained almost stationary ever since, and in 1870 
was returned by the Collector of the District at ^379, 3s. 6d. for the 
two Fiscal Divisions of Naydbasin and Rohini Maubhinddr. 

At the time of the Decennial Settlement of 1789, the two large 
Fiscal Divisions of Tamluk and Mahishidal, which had hitherto 
been under the separate jurisdiction of Hijili, were transferred to 
Midnapur, Hijili remained a separate Collectorale up till 1836, 
when it was annexed to Midnapur, with the exception of the Fiscal 
Divisions of Bhograi, Kumarddchaur, and Shihbandar, which formed 
a part of it, and which were transferred to the Orissa District of 
Balasor. Hijili has ever since remained a portion of Midnapur, 
although in 1852, Mr, II. V. Bayley, Collector of the District, in 
bis valuable ms. ' Memorandum on Midnapur,' recommended its 
separation, and proposed that the Salt Agent of Hijili should be 
appointed Collector and Magistrate, Mr. Bayley, in his report, thus 
staled the reasons for the proposed change: 'Because Hijili is 
settled for thirty years, like Orissa ; the people also use Uriyd as 
their language of business and of life. Because the combination of 
otRces thus proposed for Hijili has been found to work very well in 
Orissa ; the salary of the Hijili Salt Agent is also the same as that 
of an Orissa District Officer's, and he has already an ample office, 
a treasury, and a guard. He now receives the whole land revenue 
payments of Hijili ; the same samhiiidrs with whom he would have 
to deal as Collector, he has now to deal with as Salt AgenL He 
would not be overworked, for he would have the aid of the Deputy 
Collector at Contai {Kinthi), of the Deputy Magistrate at Nagwin, 
and of the Deputy Salt Agent (that officer being also Civil Surgeon). 
No portion of the District would be more than thirty miles from 
Contai (Kinthi), his headquarters ; and while this would secure 
him from being overburthened by his charge, it would, at the same 
time, be an infinite blessing to the poorer classes engaged in 
agriculture, salt manufacture, and on the embankment works, to 
whom a journey of sixty or seventy miles to Midnapur, in appeals 
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or other important cases where personal attendance is requisite, 
involves considerable loss.' The proposition of the separation of 
Hijili from Midnapur, and its conversion into a separate District, 
however, was not carried out, probably owing to the abolition of the 
Government salt monopoly. In 1826, it was proposed to transfer 
Chandrakoni Fiscal Division from Htigli District to Midnapur, 
upon the petition of a large number of its inhabitants, and also on 
the ground of its being nearer the town of Midnapur than that of 
Hiigll. The proposal was negatived at the time by the Govern- 
ment, on the ground that it would involve the transfer of bulky 
records, and because no object of a territorial nature was to be 
gained by the change. The proposition was subsequendy revived, 
and recently Chandrakond Fiscal Division has been separated from 
Hiigli, and annexed to Midnapur District The Collector reported 
in 1870, that the limits of the revenue, civil, and magisterial juris- J 
dictions were all conterminous. I 

Physical Aspects of the District. — The general appearance 
of Midnapur, as of most Districts in Lower Bengal, is that of a 
large open plain, well cultivated. The northern tracts are thinly 
wooded, partly from the poorness of the soil, and also from the 
ruthless way in which the sdt and other large trees have been cut 
down, without being replaced by young trees. In the neighbour- 1 
hood of some of the villages, a few tamarind and sdl trees still I 
remain, and a few tracts are covered with stunted sdl-wood, or other I 
low-growing and useless jungle. The country along the western I 
boundary of the District is undulating and picturesque, with large J 
tracts covered with extensive jungle. The soil is arid, and scarcdf ■ 
anywhere deep, many tracts being unproductive, and almost unia-l 
habited. The eastern and southern portions, however, are swampjfl 
and well cultivated, the Hijili Division especially being in produc-1 
tiveness little, if at all, inferior to the rich rice swamps of Arikin. 1 
The Hijili Division of Midnapur consists of the tract of land along the! 
coast from the mouth of the Riipndrdyan, along (he west bank of diej 
HiigU river, to the northern boundary of Balasor District. Mr. Johal 
Grant, in his Report on the Revenues of Bengal, dated Calcutta,^! 
April 1-1, 1786, and published in his Fifth Report of the Select! 
Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the I 
India Company, London iRiz (Madras reprint, 1866, p. 434),l 
estimates the area of Hijili at 109S square miles, and states that the I 
country ' is of great importance as an accessible frontier, rich in its '^ 
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produce of grain, but still more valuable as productive of more than 
one-third of the necessary quantity of salt mauufactured and con- 
sumed annually within the whole British dominions dependent on 
Foit William.' The Survey maps of 1849 return the area of Hifdi 
at ioi3'9S square miles. This tract is well watered by navigable 
rivers, and numerous intersecting watercourses, the absence of which 
L peculiarity in other parts of the District It produces great 
quantities of rice, and is dotted with numerous plantations of date 
trees and other palms. The line along the sea-coast is covered 
with coarse grass. Prior to the abolition of the Government salt 
monopoly, Hijili was one of the great seats of salt manufacture in 
Bengal, and a considerable quantity is now manufactured by private 
persons under Government supervision. They pay the dutj', 8s. gd. 
a hundredweight, upon all they produce. Tlie manufacture has, 
however, to a very great extent fallen off of late years, the native 
article being unable to compete with the cheaper salt imported from 
Liverpool. A description of the process of salt-making in Hijili 
will be given on a subsequent page. There are no mountains nor 
hills, and, with the exception of the undulations in the jungles along 
the western boundary, no elevated tracts, in Midnapur District. 

River Svstem, — The only rivers of any importance in Midnapur 
District are the Hdgll and its oibutaries. The following table will 
illustrate the 

RIVER SYSTEM OF UIDNAFUR. 
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The Hugli River nowhere intersects Midnapur District, but 
flows along its eastern boundary from the point where it receives the 
waters of the Riipnirdyan, opposite Hdglf Point, down to the Bay oi 
Bengal. A few mites above the mouth of the Riipndriyan, the 
Ddmodar empties itself into the Hiiglf, and between the entrances 
of these two rivers lie the much-dreaded 'James and Mary' sands 
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(a corruption of the Bengal jdl-mdri — literally, 'Deadly Waters'), 
forraed by the silt brought down by the Ddmodar and HdgU rivers. 
The deposition of the silt at this spot is caused by the floods or 
freshets of the Riipniriyan, which take place at the same time as 
those in the Damodar, damming up the current of the HUgli, and 
fonning a back-water, which favours the deposit. These sands, 
according to river charts of 1745, were then in a very early stage of 
foimation, as the main channel of the Dimodar had in those days a 
more direct inclination to the HiSglf, and assisted the current of that 
river in overcoming that of the Rupndrayan, and creating a good 
scour of the sih below it. A further and more detailed description 
of these sands will be given in the Statistical Account of Hiiglf, to 
which District it more property belongs. A few of the principal 
changes in the southern course of the HugU will be mentioned on a 
subsequent page (p. 26) ; but for a further account of the river from 
Nadiyi to the sea, I must refer the reader to my Statistical Account 
of Calcutta, where the subject will be treated at length. The only 
places of importance on the banks of the Hilglf, within Midnapur 
District, are the village and telegraph station of Khejiri (Kedgeree) 
and the lighthouse at Geonkhiif (CowcoUy), 

The Rupnaravan enters the District from HUglf on the north, 
under the name of the Dhalkisor. It is called the Riipndrdyan from \ 
the point at which it touches Midnapur. It thence flows along the 
eastern boundary of the District, but nowhere intersects it past the 
Fiscal Divisions of Chitwd, Tamluk, and Nayd-ibddf, till, as above 
staled, it falls into the Hugli river opposite Hilgll Point. The Rdp- 
niriyan is a large river, and is navigable throughout the year by native 
boats of four tons burden, as far as Ghdtdl, a village in Chandrakoni 
Fiscal Division, about thirty miles north of the high road. The ' 
principal tributary of the Riipniirdyan is the SiUi. This river enters 
Midnapur from Mdnbhiim District on the north, whence it flows a 
very tortuous course, — first in an easteriy and south-easterly direction 
through Bagri Fiscal Division, afterwards south through Chandrakoni, 
then north-east along the boundary between Chitwi and BardS Fiscal \ 
Divisions, past the village of Ghdtil, till it falls into the Riipniniyaa | 
near the point where that river touches the eastern boundary of the 
District. The Sildi is only navigable throughout the year for a short 
distance in its lower reaches, which are within tidal influence. ' 
It is fed by two small streams from Bdnkurd District on the north, , 
— the Purandar.nadI and Gopa-nadi, — both of which fall into it 
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within the Bagri Fiscal Division. The other and principal feeder of . 
the SMi is the Buri-nadl, which takes its rise in the north-west part 
of the District, and flows east till it empties itself into the SiUi near 
Nirijol. 

The Haidi River is the next tributary of the HiSgll south of the 
Rdpnirdyan. This river takes its rise within Midnapur, near the 
western boundary of the District, whence it flows south-east and east 
till it falls into the Hilgif near the Police Station of Nandfgion, in 
Tamluk Subdivision. It is a large river at its mouth, and is navigable 
throughout the year as far as its confluence with the Kisii, beyond 
which it dwindles away into an inconsiderable stream. The principal 
tributary of the Haidf is the Kdsdi, which enters the J3istrict in the 
north-west from Mdnbhum, whence it flows an exceedingly tortuous 
course, first south and south-west, then eastwards past the town of 
Midnapur, which is situated on its north bank ; then north-east, east, 
and south-east, till it falls into the Haldf, in Tamluk Fiscal Division. 
During the rainy season the Kisdi is navigable from its mouth to 
some distance above the town of Midnapur, by boats of two tons 
burden; but in the dry weather it is nowhere navigable for large 
boats, except for a few miles above its confluence with the Haldi. 
The Kilidghii is another tributary of the Haldl, — a non-navigable 
stream, which takes its rise in the north-west of the District, and 
empties itself into the Haldf, near the Police Station of Nirdyangarh. 
There are several other feeders and offshoots of the Haldf river, 
especially in the marshy country near its mouth, where the streams 
interlace with each other in all directions. They are, however, 
simply small watercourses and tidal creeks, and need no description. 
The Kilfkund is a small tributary of Klsii, and flows into it a 
short distance below the town of Midnapur. 

The Rasulfur River is the only other tributary of the HUgU 
within Midnapur District. It takes its rise in the south-west of the 
District, under the name of the Bdgdi river, and flows eastwards and 
south-eastwards till it falls into the Hiiglf below 'CowcoUy' Light- 
house (Geonkhdli), a short distance above where that river empdes 
itself into the Bay of Bengal. 

The Subanrekha (Suvamarekha) is the only other river of 
Midnapur requiring notice. It enters the District on the north-west 
from Dhaibhtim, and passes through the jungle western tract of 
Midnapur, till it enters Balasor District, and finally falls into the Bay 
of Bengal. 
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The banks of the rivers are generally abrupt, as is usual with 
delta streams and with sandy beds. Both sides of the rivers, but 
especially those of the Kdsii, are closely cultivated with garden 
crops, mulberries, tobacco, oil-seeds, cotton, etc. In the RdpnSri- 
yan a very heavy bore occurs at spring tides, the effects of which are 
fell a considerable distance up the river. 

Changes in the River Course. ^ — As staled on a previous page, 
numerous changes have taken place in the Hiigli. According to 
river survey maps of 1745, the James and Mary Sands, situated just 
above the confluence of the Riipniriyan, have acquired their 
dangerous characlct since that date, their formation being prioci-' 
pally owing to a change at the mouth of the Ddmodai. Changes in 
the channel of the Hiigll estuary have been numerous. Mr. Leonard, 
C.E., in his valuable Report on the river Hiigli, dated 1865, mentions 
the following alterations in the channels at the mouth of the river : 
, 'The Gasper Channel had 4J fathoms in it in 1781 ; then it closed, 
and ships took an entirely different track ; it opened again in 1S17, 
had only aj fathoms on it in 1852, while it is now (1865) a fine 
channel with a depth of zo feeL Equally marked changes have 
occurred in Thomhill's Channel. Lloyd's Channel was first dis- 
covered in 1815, but is now (1865) closed. When it closed, ships 
took Bedford's Channel, part of which is the route still used, but 
part of it closed in 1863, and now (1865) the Dredge Channel is 
used. The Inner Rdngi-falli Channel was in use from the earliest 
known period, up to 1847, when it closed. It opened again, and 
again closed, while it is now (1S65) the channel used by the latest 
vessels. Many other minor changes have occurred, but enough 
have been noted to show their general character. Regarding the 
bars or shoals in these channels while they remain fixed, the Gasper 
Channel has remained fixed for some years ; but there is a bar across 
it about two thousand feet long, and with only twenty feet of water 
on it The bar is composed entirely of sand, and it changes its 
position slightly, up-stream or down-stream, according as the flood 
or ebb tide continues long of great strength. The bars in the Bed- 
ford Channel are also composed of sand, but they do not move up 
and down as the Gasper bar does — they always move down-stream. 
The bars in the Ringi-falli Channels are of the very same character; 
they too always move down-stream. The way in which these bars are 
formed, and move after formation, is curious and interesting. AH 
the bars which form in these channels first make their appeaiance ii 
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the upper part, and gradual!)' move southward until they go right 
out of the channel. The sand which is deposited below SigerkhiH 
Point has a considerable tendency to extend its boundary to the 
eastward, at the expense of the upper part of the Ringi-falli 
Channel ; but after it has reached a certam point, the ebb current 
contrives to cut in at the back of a larger or smaller portion of it, 
which it slices off; this slice is rapidly pushed across the channel, 
where its upper prong joins itself to the Ringi-falli Sand ; then it 
moves downward until it loses itself abreast of Mud Point. Of late 
years these prongs have been formed very frequently, so that one bar 
has not had time to be driven out of the channel before another 
has been formed above it ; hence there are two or three bars b 
the channel at the same time.' 

With regard to the causes of these shifting channels and impedi- 
ments to navigation at the mouth of the Hiigll, Mr. Leonard states 
as follows : ' The section of the HilgH from Kdlpi to the sea partakes 
more of the nature of an estuary than of a river, its sectional area 
bearing little relation to ihe quantity of water which it has to discharge, 
while the upper portion is a well-defined channel, only capable 
of carrjing off the high floods coming down it The water passing 
through this upper portion is not enough to scour out the whole 
of the estuary. When it reaches the wide area, a portion spreads 
over it, loses some of its velocity, and drops a certain class of its 
silt ; and the remainder passes on with the ebbing water of the estuary, 
scouring out one or more channels on its way. These channels 
become the navigable portion of the estuary : the rest of it remains 
a wide area of comparatively shallow water, dotted with banks of 
loose, halfdoating sand, which can be moved about as easily as 
water itself It can be well understood that a channel formed in 
this way, through such materials, cannot be of a very fined character. 
An unusually strong tide, a gale of wind, or a sunken ship, may give 
a new direction to the strong portion of the current, and so change 
it. Now, if the lower portion of the river were not very much too 
large for the quantity of water which it has to pass, the greater part 
of it could not remain occupied by sandbanks and shallows. They 
must be cleared away to make room for the water to pass ; or, if the 
water passing through were clean water, there would be no source of 
supply for the banks and shoals now formed. The part not occupied 
by the current would then be occupied by still water ; such is the 
case in many other estuaries. It may then be fairly concluded that 
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the causes of the frequent changes in the position of the navigable 
channels are, (i) the great disproportion between the sectional area 
of the upper and lower portions of the river, and (2) the large 
quantity of silt carried down by the fresh water discharge fit)m the 
upper into the lower section. 

* The cause of the formation of bars in the channels while they 
remain fixed, is more complicated. The general law for the forma- 
tion of bars or shoals in rivers is well understood. A current 
carries or rolls a certain class of matter with it to some point 
where its velocity is diminished, which causes the heaviest part of 
the matter carried or rolled to drop or to stop, and the result is the 
formation of a shoal. The reason why the current slackens is also 
generally ascertainable : the river widens, or a sudden bend occurs, 
and the consequence is a temporary diminution of velocity. At first 
sight, these laws hardly seem to apply to the formation of the bars 
under consideration ; but on examining a plan of the river carefiilly, 
it will be seen that there is always an increased width of channel or 
an abrupt bend where the bar is formed, — thus showing that in these 
particulars they form no exception to the general rule. There are, 
however, other peculiarities connected with them not usually found 
in the formation of ordinary river shoals. These are, that the causes 
for their formation are being constantly and rapidly reproduced ; the 
river is being widened, or the abrupt bend is being made daily; 
the channels are incessantly being redressed or re-shapen, and hence 
the bars are constantly re-forming and moving up and down, adapting 
themselves to the new form of channel. These constant changes in 
the form of channel are the consequence of the sides not being able 
to resist the least cutting action of the current Hence the primary 
cause and the peculiar nature of the bars is owing to the extreme 
mobility of the materials forming the sides of all the channels in 
which they occur. . The same description and remarks apply to all 
the bars formed in the lower section of the river. They do not all 
move with equal rapidity, but they do move, and change their shape 
and size, from the same cause that has been described above.' 

With regard to the question of the deterioration of the river as 
a navigable channel, Mr. Leonard states : — * On examining the 
agencies which are at work in the river, it is difficult to come to any 
other conclusion than that it must deteriorate, however slowly. 
First, there is the enormous quantity of silt carried down every year, 
which must be deposited in or about the dtboucht^ lengthening out 
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the sand-heads, and thus decreasing the scouring power of the 
stream. The process is, no doubt, very slow, or its effects would 
be much more marked. Vast quantities of the silt brought down 
must be carried out far into the deep Bay by some agency, — very 
likely during the south-west monsoon, when the water of the Bay 
is almost constantly heaped up towards the river, and an under- 
current is produced, which sweeps it out, — but yet the tendency of 
this enormous deposit of silt is to injure the navigation of the river. 
Secondly, there is the constant, though slow, widening of t!ie lower 
section of the river, which tends to diminish the scouring power of 
the current, and also leaves more room for the channels to change 
from side to side.' Fuller particulars of this and other matters con- 
nected with the navigation of the HilgH, as well as a description 
of the attempts made to improve the river, will be found in my 
Account of Calcutta. 

The Midnapur High Level Canal is designed both for the 
purposes of navigation and irrigation. It extends from the town of 
Midnapur to Ulubarii on the HilgH, sixteen miles below Calcutta, 
and, when completed, will afford a continuous navigable channel of 
fifty-three miles in length, almost due east and west. This includes 
the crossings of the rivers Kisii, Riipnirdyan, and Damodar. The 
total length of canal-cutting is forty-eight miles. The following 
brief account of the undertaking is mainly compiled from a Note by 
Colonel F. H. Haig, Chief Engineer of Irrigation, Bengal, dated i ith 
March 1873, and a Note by Colonel Rundall, Inspector-General of 
Irrigation Works, dated loth May 1873 ; — 

The works of the main canal, as originally designed, consisted 
of (if/) a regulating weir, with head-works, at Midnapur. (2d) A 
navigable canal, carrying also the supply for irrigation, 25 miles 
long, terminating at Pdnchkura, on the Kisii. This section of the 
canal is divided into four reaches, by as many locks and fails. (31/) 
A regulating weir on the Kisii at Pinchkurd, with head-works, and 
1 navigable irrigation canal, 11 miles in length, terminating at 
Daindn, on the Riipnariyan, and locking into that river, {4M) An 
open navigable channel, 4 miles in length, connecting the Rdp- 
ndrdyan with the Dimodar. This channel has no locks at present, 
the tides having free ingress and egress, (^th) A navigable canal, 7 
miles long, locked at both ends, connecting the Ddmodar with the 
HiigK. The three lower sections of the canal, from Pdnchkurd to 
Ulubiiii, have been in use for some years, and the engineers an- 
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ticipate that it will be opened throughout its entire length during 
the present year (1873). 

The above works have been carried out nearly in accordance with 
the original designs, the alterations and additions hitherto made 
during their progress having been inconsiderable. In one case, how- 
ever, — that of the short canal connecting the Riipndriyan with the 
Dimodar,— it has been found necessary to make an important addi- 
tion to the original design, viz. to add a lock at each end to exclude 
the floods, and to retain the water permanently at a proper level and 
depth for navigation. This alteration will involve a considerable 
increase of expense. The cost, however, in the opinion of the 
Chief Engineer, would be less than that of the annual clearance of 
silt required to keep open navigation, so heavy is the silting which 
takes place in the present state of the canal ; while it would cer- 
tainly afford far more perfect navigation. The same authority states 
that it will be necessary also to extend the western end of the canal 
to a point higher up the Rupniriyan, where a more favourable site 
may be obtained, the present terminus being much choked by a 
large deposit of silt between the mouth of the canal and the deep 
channel of the river. The estimated expenditure of this work is 
returned at i^37,Soo- 

Besides the above, since the original design was projected, several 
additions have been made, and which have tended to swell the cost 
beyond the sum originally contemplated. These consist of the 
following ; — [}st) A much more minute system of distribution than 
has anywhere else been considered necessary ; (2//) drainage works ; 
(yl) embankment of the north bank of the Kisii, between Midna- 
pur and Pdnchkurd j (4///) field surveys of the irrigable area ; (5//*) 
cost of land. With regard to these items. Colonel Rundall, Inspec- 
tor-General of Irrigation, makes the following remarks : — 

' \sl. This item increases the cost of main distribution from 4s. to 
6s. per acre, exclusive of land, or from ^^32,000 for 160,000 to 
;£57,Soo for 200,000 acres ; while the minor channels to villages, 
hitherto always left to be executed by the cultivators, add at the 
rate of is. 6d. per acre (;£'i5,ooo), — thus making the cost of work 
only, exclusive of land, ;£!'7a,5oo. 

' arf. The drainage works are estimated at 6s. per acre, or 
;£6o,ooo. This is confessedly a conjectural sum, and its absolute 
necessity is not insisted upon in the Chief Engineer's Note, but 
rather the contrary, as he advocates drainage being carried out 
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with caution, and only where the want of it is a clear and admitted 
hindrance to irrigation. In this I quite agree. 

'^d. The embankment of the Kisdi can scarcely be said to form 
an integral part of the original scheme, as the irrigation was origin- 
ally intended to be confined to the tract south of the canal, and 
therefore the s]3i!l of the floods on the north would not necessarily 
have interfered with the irrigable lands ; but the item is not large 
enough to affect the financial prospect of the scheme, and need not 
therefore be discussed. 

'4/^. The field survey is likewise a comparatively small 
' sum. 

' ^th. The cost of land is, however, a very heavy item, much 
more than it was even contemplated by the Governtnent officers 
would be required. The rate of compensation paid has been very 
high, and more than has been adjudged in any other locality. This 
may be partly owing to the Government of Bengal having directed 
"that the cultivators should be liberally dealt with," and the item 
has been swelled also by the increased quantity taken up for the 
extended system of distributaries and village channels. 

'These sums collectively add nearly ^155,000 to the original 
estimate. I have already expressed my opinion elsewhere as to the 
doubtful policy of executing the distribution works in such detail, 
inasmuch as it swells not only the charge for interest, but also that 
of maintenance.— without at the same time, as far as can be seen, 
affecting the disposition of the cultivators to increase the area of 
irrigation ; but as the Government of Bengal believes the measure 
will accelerate the adoption of irrigation, I will not say more than 
that I think it would be well to proceed gradually with it, and 
encourage the cultivators rather to do the minute works for them- 
selves, than to be dependent on the Government to do everything 
for them.' 

With regard to the cost of the undertaking, the table on the next 
page exhibits Colonel Kundall's original estimate, and the present 
estimate of Colonel Haig, dated March 1873. 

Tliis estimate is exclusive of interest charges, which Colonel 
Haig returns as under : — Interest at 4^ per cent upon .^^474,300, 
being total exjjendilure, including home charges, to end of 1871-73, 
;^47,9O0 ; loss on working to same date, ^3300 ; interest on same 
amount from 1872-73 to 1875-76 inclusive, ^^85,300 ; ditto on 

Loo to be expended in 1872-73 to 1875-76, £,i(>,^oo. 
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Total interest charges, y£^i63>ooo, making a grand total cost 
scheme of ^931,300. 



Origiaal Esdsute. 


Present Estuaate. 


Main Canal Works, Gommon to both ' 




estimates, . . • • . 


;f205,229 6 


;f242,704 8 


Additional Works since found necessary 


» 




including proposed extension of Cana. 
in Reach No. ii., and locks, . 


I 




» ■ • • 


48,233 14 


Distributaries proper. Works only. 


! 31,330 


60,000 


Village Channels, Works only, . 


1 


14,750 


Drainage, .... 




. f 


60,000 


Bridges, 




f 
( 


5,000 


Embankment of the Kasai, . 






4,700 


Land, 




. 1 


85,869 


Field Survey, 






6,200 


Establishment, .... 




57,318 16 


148,500 


Tools and Plant, 




20,000 


34,200 


Home Charges, . 




58,100 


58,100 


Total, 


> 


. ;f37i,978 2 


;f768,257 2 



The difference between Colonel Rundall's original estimate, aod 
the new estimate by Colonel Haig, is partiy owing to the fact that 
Colonel Rundall's estimate included only the cost of the main 
canal and distributaries. The cost of establishment and tools and 
plant was estimated by him in one sum for the whole of the Orissa 
scheme, of which the Midnapur Canal was then considered a part 
The following items were also omitted : (i) land, because this was 
given by Government free to the Irrigation Company ; (2) village 
channels, as it was believed that the people would construct these 
themselves ; (3) drainage, which it was hoped would be done by 
the landholders ; and (4) field survey, bridges over distributaries, 
and embankment of the Kisii. The total amount already expended 
on the Midnapur Canal up to the 31st March 1873 amounted to 
^506,155, exclusive of accumulated interest. 

Anticipated Financial Results. — Until the canal is opened 
out throughout its entire length, and the whole of the irrigation 
distributaries and village channels are constructed, any figures as to 
the probable financial results of the scheme must necessarily to a 
great extent be mere conjecture. Assuming, however, that 160,000 
acres of rice, and 14,400 acres of pulses and oil-seeds, on an average, 
are irrigable every year, and also that navigation and passenger 
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traffic will increase, Colonel Rundall is of opinion that the following 
returns should eventually be reaped : — 



Irrigation Receipts. 



Irrigation of 160,000 acres of rice, at 5s. 

Irrigation of 14,400 of winter crops at ditto, 
Irrigation in tidal reaches, 

Navigation Receipts. 

Toll on aio.ooo tons of goods, at is. a ton. 

Toll from 181,400 passengers, at ijd. per 

head 



^40,000 
3,600 



^io,soc 



Total receipts. 
Deduct maintenance and establishment, say 



j£^5'J.24o 
10,650 



I 
I 



Net receipts, ..... ^^45,590 

This would yield a return of about six per cent, on the total 
estimated expenditure, exclusive of interest ; and of about five per 
cent, if the accumulated interest be added to the capital. The irriga- 
tion rate at present (1873) charged is 3s. an acre in the case of leases 
taken out prior to ist May 1873, and 4s. 6d. an acre for all water 
taken after that date. This rate is fixed for the next four years 
only, after which it may be raised. With regard to the actual value 
of the water to the cultivators, it is impossible to speak with con- 
fidence until some reliable statistics of the comparative value of 
irrigated and unirrigated land have been obtained. Colonel Haig is 
of opinion that, on any calculation, the increased value of land due 
to irrigation in Midnapur, even without taking into account any 
increase in the value of paddy as resulting from the opening of the 
canal, will not be less than j^i an acre, out of which a rate of 6s. 
an acre would be a very moderate share to pay for the water, if 
there were no other claimant than the Govertiment to divide the 
profits. 

vnu IV. c* 
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Wlb R^aid lo thk poou, die wfl&gBOi of tbe c 
otilizedie wxtenof the czul, wbcn piacxd xt tfadr (fi^posd, fl 
ID ■lyo tt ai it cleB i ei it ia die cakriatjou. The EunfidliB MklwuiM ' 
DJMrictisaauDjr Iaq;<^anddiepeafilearenreiselocbuic& Tbejr 
alw dread die adtfidoB wfakji tbc lindfc»d» woald aasaBnQ|- Buke 
lo tnes icst od anuaiit of Uk Migcaied ictiuiw dv^ voalci obtun 
fion migatiag dietr crofM ; indeed, m put of die Dtsoict tfacicot 
is taken ia kiad, at the rate of half the prodtKc Natoialljr, dMn, 
tbey do not caie to make the change, wfacD Iber voold han to pij 
an the cost and only reap a share of the benefits. Still the dvil 
authorities and crciy ooe connected with die canal wodcs agree that 
there is an improTenient, that the old feehng of hostility to in^lioo 
in any shape has died out, and [Kople are more willing to take the 
water. Id some parts of the District the cultivators are batoning 
lo far to appreciate ihe benefits of the alt-beamig nrer water, as to 
drain Ihe rain water out of their fields for the purpose of taking die 
canal water. In October 1871, the alarm caused by the failure of 
the rains produced a rush for canal water, and the difficulty then 
waa to provide an adequate supply for the crowd of applicants. 

Colonel Haig has pointed out that if an embankment rate could 
be levied, or an owner's rate, 01 both, the prospect of the canal 
would be much improved ; but that without these additions to the 
revenue, it must be some years before the canal can meet the 
charges for maintenance. Colonel Rundall takes a more hopeful 
view of the financial prospects of the undertaking than Colonel Haig. 
The latter officer doubts whether the irrigation scheme in its present 
form will repay the interest on the outlay ; while Colonel Rundall 
estimates on an ultimate return of five per cent upon the capital 
and accumulated interest, or nearly six per cent, if an owner's rate 
be levied from the landlords of the irrigated fields. Colonel Haig, 
however, is of opinion that, given a sufficient demand for ihe water, 
the scheme might, by reservoirs for storing the water, be extended 
so as to increase the irrigable area by 110,000 acres of rice land, 
and aS.Soo acres of winter crop land, and thus probably place the 
scheme upon a remunerative footing. Colonel Haig adds, however, 
' All will depend upon the demand for water. Past experience in 
Midnapur affords no guide for estimating what this is likely to be, 
— defects of revenue administration and the incomplete state of the 
distributaries going far to account for the limited and irregular 
demand that has yet been obtained. The experience of a few more 
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years will be required before any trastworthy conclusion can be 
formed upon the subject. 

' Upon the question which suggests itself, — whether, in the present 
imperfect state of popular appreciation of the value of the water, it 
is advisable to push forward the works of distribution and drainage 
to completion, and whether it might not be better to limit them to 
a more restricted area until increased demand calls for their exten- 
sion, — I may remark that the distributaries are already so far advanced 
that it seems hardly worth while lo raise the question as regards 
them. The execurive engineer expects in 1873 to be in a position 
to supply water to about 1 20,000 acres, though for some 50,000 
acres the village channels and minor distributaries may not be con- 
structed. The Main Canal will also, it is exptcled, be finished, and 
opened for navigation by the end of 1873. When so large an 
outlay has already been incurred, it seems advisable lo complete 
without delay the machinery of distribution so as to bring the water 
as widely as possible within reach of the cultivators, and so tempi 
them to its use.' 

Unexpected circumstances connected with the printing off of this 
volume, have given me an opportunity of continuing the history of 
the Midnapur High Level Canal down to the year 1873-74. I 
am thus enabled to quote the following, chiefly from the Bengal 
Administration Report for 1S73-74. The Main Midnapur Canal 
was completed and opened throughout for traffic on the ist October 
1S73. T''^ total length of distributaries completed and in progress 
at the end of the year was 187^ miles, of which 34 had been 
completed and 18 commenced during the year. The embankment 
on the right bank of the Kisii, 17^ miles in length, was completed, 
and good progress was made on the Bhuda Khil sluice for passing 
off the internal drainage. Irrigation, especially on the Midnapur 
Canal, has made steady progress. The rules have worked satisfac- 
torily, and there is every prospect of still further improvement. 
The area irrigated by this canal in 1873-74 was 36,349 acres, 
against 13.406 acres in 1871-73, and 6028 acres in the year before, 
thus showing a most welcome inclination on the part of the cultiva- 
tors to avail themselves of the facilities provided for them. Ii is 
stated that the increased area of rice land thus irrigated in Midnapur 
District may be considered to have provided 10,000 tons of grain in 
1874; and the extra supply, not being required in the District itself, 
was in that year of dearth available for export. The total value of the 
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grain saved by the Midnapur Canal must have amounted to at lea 
^So,ooo ; and although this amount cannot appear in any regulal 
financial account as part of the profits due to the canal, still, 
some measure at leasi, it represents the value to the country la % 
single year of drought of this canal, incomplete though it w 
demand on account of water-rates was ^£7891, 8s., of whid 
£7,11^' •4S. were collected, £101, i8s. remitted, and ^4463, 
remained due at the close of the year. The Collector has explainec 
thai this large balance is due chiefly to a want of men in t 
collecting staff. So rapid an increase of irrigation had not \ 
foreseen, and it was not possible to reinforce the establishment 
in time. In addition, the tahsUdir of Midnapur died this year, I 
which again reduced the available staff, already too small. The \ 
Collector further reported that it would probably also be necessa 
to remit ;^i500 of the sum due, and that the greater part of thel 
balance wouid be collected without difficulty in 1874-75. Thcl 
navigation tolls during the year amounted to ;£^34io, 8s., and t 
miscellaneous revenue to jC^Ji, zs., giving a total estimated g 
revenue for 1873-74 of ;£i 1,571, 18s. The deficiency on the yea 
exclusive of interest, on the Midnapur Canal, amounted to ;^479d 
18s. ; and the total deficiency up to the 31st March 1874 is 
at ^^109,213, Up to the same date, , the total [capital investe 
exclusive of interest, was ^^579, 793, 4s. 

RuPNARAVAU AND Rasulpur Canal. — There is also ; 
navigation canal extending from Riipn^rdyan to the RasiSlpur rivef|9 
in the HijiH portion of the District, divided into two reaches, 
first reach is called the Bdnkd Canal, and runs from near the m 
of the Riipndriyan river lo the Haldi river, a distance of ei^ 
miles; top width, 72 feet; bottom width, 36 feet; depth, . 
The second section is called the Tiropkii Canal, and runs from tl 
Haldi to the Rasillpur river, a length of eighteen miles; top wid4 
ga feet ; bottom width, 64 feet ; depth, 8 feet. These canals \ 
completed and opened throughout on the ist Septeml 
They are intended for navigation only; and the lolls taken dur 
the year 1873-74 amounted to j^z797, i6s., whilst the misc* 
laneous revenue was £6^, iSs. The deficiency for the year, excl 
sive of interest, Is estimated at £^gi}, 6s. The total deficiency i 
to the 31st March 1874 was ^30,188, 10s. ; and the total capita 
invested up to the same date, exclusive of interest, amounted I 
;^i 78,353, los. The total cost upon all the canals in Midnapt 
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r District, including accumulated interest and all current charges, up 
to 31st Match 1874, has been ^^897, 549, 4s. All the canals are, 
or will be, when opened throughout, navigable during the whole 
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— The interior of the Dis 
trict is scantily supplied with rivers and water-channels, and it is 
only in the vicinity of the low-lying eastern tract that any towns are 
met with of which the inhabitants employ themselves in river traffic. 
These places are, Niitan Bdzdr, in the town of Midnopur, on the Kdsdi 
;r; Kukrihdtf.Bilughit. Bilighdi, Tamluk, Padambasin,Cowcolly, 
Nawidd, and Nimtali. The traffic carried on principally consists 
in the export of produce to Calcutta, and in the import of a variety 
of goods of various sorts. None of the non-navigable rivers or 
streams of Midnapur are anywhere utilized as a motive power for 
turning machinery ; but the Collector states that some of them might 
be applied to such a purpose by the construction of dams or weirs. 
There are no rapids on the rivers. Irrigation is practised by means 
of the Midnapur High Level Canai, which is available both for 
navigation and irrigation. This canal, when opened throughout its 
entire length, is estimated to command upwards of 160,000 acres in 
Midnapur District for the purposes of irrigation, A description of 
this canal is given on the immediately preceding pages. The Kisii 
river also affords a considerable amount of direct irrigation when 
in flood, estimated by the Collector at about 30,000 acres. In the 
cold season the river is dammed up, and affords irrigation for about 
10,000 acres. Dams are also annually constructed across the Silii 
by the samiaddrs, and it is estimated that not less than 15,000 acres 
of land are irrigated by the water enclosed within these dams in the 
neighbourhood of Ghitdl alone. 

Fisheries. — ^There are no towns or villages of any importance in 
Midnapur District exclusively supported by fishing ; and the Collector 
states that it is impossible to estimate the proportion of the popula. 
tion that solely maintain themselves by fishing. The Census Report 
of 187a returned the number of Hindu fishing and boating castes in 
Midnapur District at 90,374, or 3'ss per cent of ihe total popula- 
tion. The Muhammadans form only a small proportion of the 
inhabitants of the District, and would not materially add to the 
percentage mentioned above. This only represents the number of 
II hereditary fishermen. But nearly all the poorer rural population 
■ catch fish for food ; and to such an extent is this carried on, that the 
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breeding fish and very young fiy are recklessly destroyed ; and in 
the rainy season, during the inundations, every little rill firona a 
paddy field is made to pass through traps of fine reeds or strong 
nets. The yield to the Government of the fisheries in the river 
Hiigli within Midnapur District was returned by the Collector in 
1870 at ^6, 6s. annually. The right to fish in various fresh-watei 
ponds and tanks is let out by the landholders to the peasantry, but 
no infonnation can be given as 10 the value of these fisheries. In 
the rainy season, boatmen of the Magh race come across from the 
Burmese province of Ariltin, land on the south-east coast of Mid- 
napur District, and fish in the Hilgli with nets, selling part of the 
fish to the people, and drying and exporting the rest. 

The Luss of Life in the District from Drowning was, 
according to the police returns, 473 lives in 1864, 527 in 1865, 380 
in 1866, 137 in 1S67, 397 in 1868, and 418 in 1869 ; average lost 
of life for the six years ending 1869, 390 per annum. It is unlikely 
that these figures represent the total loss of life from drowning, and 
many cases must take place every year which are not reported to 
the police, and accordingly are not entered in the returns. 

Lan'd Reclamation, etc. — The principal embankments con- 
structed for the protection of the arable land from inundations, and 
for the extension of rice cultivation, are as follow : — The Sildi river 
is embanked from Chhattarganj, in Bagri Fiscal Division, to its con- 
fluence with the Riipniriyan river, near Ghdtil, for a distance of 
twenty-five miles. The Kisdi river is embanked on both sides for a 
distance of a hundred and twenty miles. The country in the vicinity 
of the lower reaches of this river lies only from three to five feet 
above mean sea-level, and the want of a complete system of drainage 
renders the crops precarious, and engenders a perpetual miasma, 
causing endemic fevers. These low-lying lands, when kept free of 
inundation by embankments, are capable of raising the best paddy 
crops. The west bank of the RiSpndrdyan, within Midnapur District, 
is embanked from Ghitdl to its junction with the Hiigli, The east 
bank of the river, within HUgll District, is only embanked below 
the BakhshI Khdl. Such embankments are particularly numerous 
in the marshy Hijili Division of the District; and a list of them, as 
well as a description of the amount of protection they afford against 
flood, will be found in the Agricultural Section of this Statistical 
Account. 

Long-Stf.mmed Rice is not grown in Midnapur ; but a description 
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' of paddy called HnkH grows to a height of from four and a quarter 
to four and a half feet. The depth of water required for this paddy 
is from two to two and a half feet in all stages of its growth. 
Another variety of paddy, called pdnkai, which attains a height of 
from three to four feet, requires a depth of water varying from four 
to six inches when it is transplanted, and from a foot to one and a 
half feet when it is full grown. The varieties of rice cultivated in 
marshes are said to now attain a greater length of stem than formerly, 
and can consequently be grown in deeper water. 

Lines of Drainage, — The general lie or direction of the country 
for drainage is to the south and east, along the course of the large 
rivers Riipndrdyan and Haldf ; but the Collector reports that the 
actual work of drainage is performed, more or less efficiently, by 
means of embanked water-courses (k/iah), which are also used for 
irrigation. 

Mineral Products. — Abundance of laterite stone is found in 
the District, and used for building purposes ; also limestone. Salt 
is likewise plentiful in the tidal country in the south and east of the 
District. Gold has been found in minute quantities in the river 
iands. Iron and soapstone also exist. 

Jungle Proditcts, — There are no Government revenue-yielding 
forests in Midnapur. The principal jungle products are lac, tasar 
silk, wax, rar:g (a red dye obtained from a wood), bark fabrics, a 
few dnigs known to the natives ASpdndutn, resin, firewood, charcoal, 
peacock feathers, feathers of the Nllkantha bird, and deer and 
buffalo homs. The castes which subsist by collecting and trading 
in jungle products are the Mdnjhis, Bhumijs, Sanlills, Kurmfs, and 
Lodhis. There are no wide uncultivated pasture grounds in Mid- 
napur, and very few people subsist by pasturing cattle in the forest. 

Fer« Natur*. — Tigers, leopards, hyasnas, bears, buffaloes, deer, 
and wild hogs frequent the jungle tracts along the western boundary 
of the District. In 1850, the amount paid by Government as re- 
, wards for the destruction of wild beasts was ;£'4, I as. od. In 1855, 
the amount of Government rewards paid for their destruction was 
;£i5, 15s. od. ; and in i860, jQi), 5s. 6d. During the three years 
ending 1 869, the total reward paid for the destruction of nine tigers, 
eight leopards, fifteen bears, and two by sen as, was £1^, 12s. 3d. 
The loss of life fi^m wild beasts and snake-bite, from 1864 to 1869, 
is returned as follows : — 1864, wild beasts 34, and snake-bites 464 ; 
K 1865, wild beasts 57, and snake-bites 530; 1866, wild beasts 60, 
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and snake-bites 337 j 1S67, wild beasts 8, and snake-bites 155;.' 
1868, wild beasts 45, and snake-bites 475 ; 1869, wild beasts 4<^ 
and snake-bites 491, Total for the six years, wild beasts 250, an<ll 
snake-bites 2453. No rewards have ever been paid in Midnapntl 
District for the destruction of poisonous serpents. The smallerl 
sorts of game met with arc wild-geese and ducks, snipe, ortolan%^ 
teal, hare, etc. No trade is carried on in wild-beast skins ; and, widl] 
the exception of the fisheries, the fera naiura are not made ta>^ 
contribute in any way towards the wealth of the District. 

Population. — Repeated efforts have been made towards j 
enumeration of the population of Midnapur. One of the earliest:! 
recorded attempts was in 1802, when Sir H. Strachey, Judge and'l 
Magistrate of Midnapur, reported that the population of the Districffl 
amounted to at least one and a half millions. This Census 1 
based on an actual enumeration of a large part of the Districtpjl 
with an estimate for the remainder on the statistics thus elicite<Lfl 
No comparison can be made from the population as then retumediW 
and the present population, as the area of the District is not the 
same. Parts of the present Districts of Hilglf and Balasor were 
then included in Midnapur ; while, on the other hand, the tract of 
country on the west belonged to the neighbouring District of Bin- 
kuri, or, as it was then called, the Jungle Mahals; and all the 
Hijili portion of the District to the east and south formed a sepa- 
rate Collectorate. In 1837, the population of Midnapur, including 
Hijili, was estimated at 1,360,699, the basis of calculation being an 
enumeration of the houses, and estimating the average number of 
inmates per house to be five. In 185?, Mr. H. V. Bayley, the then 
Collector, assuming the same average of five persons per house, 
computed the population at 1,576,835. In 1866, Sir William 
Herschell, the Collector, in, endeavouring to arrive at an enumera- 
tion of the people, calculated the area of the cultivated portion of the 
District to be 2924 square miles ; and, allowing four hundred persons 
to every square mile of cultivated area, he computed the population 
to amount to 1,169,600, exclusive of the town of Midnapur, which 
was estimated at 30,000, making a total population for the whole 
District of 1,199,600 souls. In these calculations no attempt appears 
to have been made to take into account a difference in the number of 
inhabitants per house in the towns and in the rural population, and 
not believed that any materia! difference exists in this respect 

A carefiil and more exact Census was taken by authority of 
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Government, simultaneously throughout the District, on the a7th 
January 1873. The agency employed consisted of the head-men 
of villages, locally known as mukhyas, who were appointed as 
enumerators. The landholders or their agents were required to 
assist the enumerators in preparing their house registers, which were 
attested by them in every case. In the wilder tracts of the District, 
much of the work had to be done by the police, the people being 
wholly illiterate. The results disclosed a total popularion of 
3,540,963 souls, dwelling in 1 2,962 villages and 446,045 houses ; the 
average pressure of population on the soil being 500 persons per 
square mile. The officers of the District are of opinion that the 
results obtained are fairly accurate. 

The most densely populated parts of the District are the Police 
Circles bordering upon Hilgli District, viz. : Chandrakoni, Ghitdl, 
Ddspur, Pinchkurd, and Tamluk, in every one of which the popula- 
tion is over 850 to the square mile. From these border thands, a 
spur of densely populated country runs south-west almost as far as 
Dintim Fiscal Division bordering on Balasor, and embracing the 
Police Circles of Debri, Sabang, and Patispur. The north-western 
half of the District, which includes the jungle tract, is the most 
sparsely populated, the average varying from 250 to 300 persons per 
square mile ; but in the centre of the District the average rises to 
450 and 500. The southern Police Circles, which border on the 
estuary of the river HdgU, present a airious variety in regard to 
their average density. Commencing from opposite Kdlpl, Sutihdtd 
has 482 persons to the square mile ; Nandigion, across the Haldl, 
689 ; Khejiri (Kedgeree), 480 ; Contai (Kinthi), 544 ; and Raghu- 
nithpur, 433. The next Police Circle, Jaleswar, in the Balasor 
District, has 327 only. Mr. Beverley, in his Census Report, thinks 
that the history of the Government salt manufacturing settlements 
in this tract may possibly throw some light upon this unequal dis- 
tribution of the inhabitants, 

The table on the following page illustrates the density of the 
population in each Police Circle and Subdivision, with the number 
of villages, houses, pressure per square mile, etc., in each. The 
table is reproduced verbalim from the Census Report of 1872. 

Population, classified according to Sex and Age. — The 

total population of Midnapur District consists of 1,257,194 males, 

and 1,283,769 females : total, 2,540,963. The proportion of males 

[Sentetue continued en page 44. 
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to the total population is 49-s per cent., and the average densi^ e 
the population, 500 per square mile. Classified according to i 
the Census gives the following results : — Hindus : under twelve years 
of age, males, 405,604; females, 321,292: above twelve years, 
males, 727,686; females, 830,986. Muhammadans: under twelve 
years of age, males, 31,286 ; females, 24,844 : above twelve years, 
males, 44,407; females, 56,510, Christians: under twelve years 
of age, males, 130; females, 121 : above twelve years, males, 189 ; 
females, 173. Other denominations not separately classified, consist- 
ing of aboriginal tribes ; under twelve years of age, males, 20,7 13 ; 
females, 18,355: above twelve years, males, 27,179; females, 
3r,4S3. Population of all religions : under twelve years of age, males, 
457,733; females, 364,612: above twelve years, males, 799.461; 
females, 919,157. The small proportion of female children to male 
children, and the excessive proportion of females above twelve 
years to males above twelve years, is probably due to the fact that 
girls are considered to arrive at womanhood at an earlier age than 
boys reach manhood, and classified as adults accordingly. The ■ i 
proportion of the sexes of all ages is probably correct. The numb< 
of insanes in Midnapur District is returned as follows in the Census,] 
Report: — Insanes: males, 259; females, 33: total, 292, or 'oiiSl 
per cent, of the population. Idiots: males, 54; females, 13: total^V 
67, or '0026 per cent of the population. Deaf and dumb ; 
715; females, 218: total, 933, or '0367 per cent, of the populatioi 
Blind : males, 1351 ; females, 6S9 : total, 2040, or -0803 per cent. <| 
the population. Lepers: males, 1850; females, 277 : total, 21273 
or -0837 per cent, of the population. Total infirmities, 5459, or '\ 
per cent, of the population. 

Population according to Occupation. — The following j 
graphs relating to the occupations of the people are condensed fi 
the District Census Compilation, but they are unavoidably imperfM 
in many respects, and must be accepted subject to the same cautM 
as tliat given in my Statistical Accounts of the 24 Pargands s 
other Districts in the Presidency Division. 

Occupation of Males. — Class I. — Persons employed undqj 
Government, municipal, or other local authorities : — Governmeim 
police, 770; rural police or village watchmen, 7586; Covenant*^ 
English officers, 7 ; Subordinate Judicial officers, 6 ; Subordinj 
Executive officers, 4 ; Educational officer, i ; Public Woii 
officials, i3; Post Office clerks, 13; Ecclesiastical officers, sJ 
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Excise ofEcials, 72; clerks, 18; Municipal ofGcer, i; piyMii or 
messengers, 129. Total of Class I., 8627. 

Class II. — Professional persons, including professors of religion, 
education, law, medicine, fine arts, surveying, and engineering : — 
(a) Religion^ Hindu priests Ijrurs/iits), 12,699 '" number; spiritual 
gtiides l^urus), 433 ; Ackdrjyas, astrologers and fortune-tellers, 196 ; 
Muhammadan priests (mullds), 96 ; pilgrim guides {j>ani/ds), 369 ; 
priests of family idols {pujhdris), 661 ; expounders of Xh,tpur4'ts or 
Sacred Law {katkaks), 48. {b) Education — Schoolmasters, rgiy; 
teachers of Sanskrit {fdndits), 49 ; professors of tols, or indigenous 
Sanskrit schools (adhydpaks), 46 ; Muhammadan clerks and inter- 
preters {munshis), 11; students and scholars, 964. ((■) Law — Attor- 
neys, 8 ; pleaders, 96 ; law agents (mukfildrs), 388 ; stamp vendors, 
IS- i.ii) Medicine — Doctors, 65 ; Hindu medical practitioners 
(kaiirdjs), 1510J vaccinators, 30; apothecaries, 4; cow-doctors, 
(gobaidyas), 78; men-midwtves, 41; compounders, 33. if) Fine 
arts — Musicians, 1032; painters, lozz ; singers, 721; dancers, 6; 
jugglers, 64. (_/) Surveying and engineering — Surveyors or dmins, 
485 ; overseers, 30. Total of Class II., 34,128. 

Class III. — Persons io sen'ice, or performing personal offices : — 
Personal ser\-ants, 15,960 ; cooks, 462 ; barbers, 6175 ; washermen 
{dhobds), 6306 ; sweepers {mthlars), 235 ; water-carriers {bhisHs), 63 ; 
gardeners, 844 ; genealogists (ghalaks), 3 ; doorkeepers {darwdns), 
665; corpse-bearers {murdd fardsk), 20; unspecified, 378. Total 
of Class III., 31,111. 

Class IV. — Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals : — 
(fl) In agriculture — Landholders (saminddrs), 988 ; large lease- 
holders IJjdrdddrs), 337 ; holders of land on military tenure {g/idt- 
wdls), 52; subordinate landlords {tdlukddrs), 2235; permanent 
leaseholders {patnlddrs), 144; cultivators with rights of occupancy, 
1574; holders of small estates (mahalddrs), 2; small landholders 
{jotddrs), ^o2 ; gdnl/iiddrs, 53; ordinary cultivators, 458,515; land 
stewards {gumdshfds), 757 ; rent-collectors {lahHlddrs), 6g8 ; village 
accountants (paiwdris), 4; holders of land on a tenure of military 
or police service — the ancient police of Midnapur — {pd'tks), 297 ; 
■ village head-men {mandals), 192 ; rent-collectors in charge of estates 
H owned by absentee landlords (ndibs), 79. (i) With animals — 
H Horse dealers, 9; cattle dealers, 854; goat dealers, 163; pig 
^t dealers, 56 ; buffalo dealers, 13 ; cowherds, 3903 ; elephant-drivers 
^1 {mihuts), 26 \ grooms, 546 ; grass-cutters, 16 ; famers and shoeing 
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smiths {noQands), 3 ; hunters (s/iiidrh), 41. Total of Class ] 
471.949- 

Class V. — Persons engaged m commerce and trade : — (a) 1 
conveyance of persons and goods— Carters, 164; bullock drivet 
242; palanquin bearers, 518a; i/ia/dsh, 3; seaman, 1 ; boatmel 
6509; warehouse keepers {dratJdrs), 65; weighraen, 355. (b) 1 
keeping and lending money, and in the sale of goods — Bankers a 
maMjans, 2415; pawnbrokers (podddrs), 11; money-changers, 99 
cashiers, it; money-lenders, 140S; produce merchants (j'awi/i^ri 
48; merchants in special goods, 167; petty dealers {btpdrU), giM 
storekeepers and commission agents {gaidddrs), 123 ; shopkeep< 
10,869 i petty shopkeepers {mitdis), 1338 ; grocers and spice deala 
(iaiids), 440 ; hawkers, 183 ; dealers in miscellaneous goods, 2305 Jj 
brokers (liaidis), 53; clerks, 3; writers {kardnls), 274; oul-doopfl 
clerks {sarkirs), 517; vemaculai clerks and writers {itiuharririfM 
1835 ; managers, 11. Total of Class V., 33,850. 

Class VI. — Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufacture 
and engineering operations, and in the sale of goods manufactu 
or prepared for consumption : — (a) Manufactures — Indigo manttl 
factures, 6. {b) Constructive arts — Contractors, 62 ; bricklayc 
{rijmistris), 1394; brickmakers, 79; sawyers, 404; carpent« 
1621 ; thatchers, 231; boat builders, 173; dock keeper, i; sMtii 
carpenters, 5. {c) Miscellaneous Artisans — Blacksmiths (kdmir^ 
3335 ; braziers and coppersmiths {kdnsdrii), 2927 ; tinmen, 
goldsmiths, 2S83 ; gold washers, 21 ; potters (kumdrs), 4956 ; 
maker, i; Urae vendors, 138; comb makers, 74; mat makei 
618 ; basket makers, 2122 ; whip maker, 1 ; toy makers, 5 ; hooka 
makers, 74 ; grindstone makers, 207 ; musical instrument makers, \ 
8; makers of lacquered ware, 87 ; makers of garlands, 275 ; carven,J 
2; gilders, 4; shell carvers, 388; cane workers, 41; makers 1 
looms, 2; cotton weavers, 26,376; wool weavers, 34; coir 
16; shoemakers, 886; cloth vendors, 4701 ; umbrella makers, 
waxcloth dealers, 4; gunny-bag makers, 192; net makers, 
thread sellers, 265; blanket makers, 879; printer, i; stationei 
13; bookbinders {daftris), 35; booksellers, 13. {d) Dealers i 
vegetable food — Oil sellers, 3595 ; grain sellers, 686 ; flour sellei 
a6 ; rice sellers, 146 ; spice sellers, 14 ; grain buskers, 308 ; bakei 
21; grain parchers, 637 ; coslermongers, 679; confectioners, 697! 
sellers oi gtir, 439; sellers of honey, 4; sellers of sugar, 28. (a 
Dealers in aniDul food— Butchers, 47; fishermen, 4000; fisH 



r mongers, 6243 ; milkmen, 2452 ; poulterers, 84. {/) Dealers in 
drinks — Toddy sellers, 36 ; liquor shopkeepers, 143. (f) Dealers in 
stimulants — Tobacco sellers, Z5^'>/^" sellers, 1057, (^) Dealers 
in perfumes, drugs, medicines, etc. — Salt sellers, 270; gunpowder 
sellers, 49 ; /tiii sellers, 8. (/) Dealers in vegetable substances — 
Firewood sellers, 744 ; charcoal sellers, 132 ; cow-dung sellers, 3 ; 
bamboo sellers, 113; thatch sellers, 43; rope sellers, 5. (/) 
Dealers in animal substances — Hide dealers, 1165. Total of Class 
VI.. 79,634. 

Class VII. — Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise; — 
Pensioners, 14; beggars and paupers, 18,998; apprentices, ii; 
labourers, 115,308; unemployed, 15,830; male children, 457.733- 
Total of Class VII., 607,895. Grand total of males, 1,257,194. 

Occupations ok Females. — The general caution prefixed to the 
paragraphs on the occupations of the people applies with particular 
force to this section. Class I., mV. Class II., Professional persons : 
— Priestesses, 741 ; schoolmistresses, 32 ; midwives, 194 ; Muham- 
madan female doctors (hakims), 58 ; female vaccinator, i ; female 
cow-doctors, 32 ; musician, i ; singers, 33 ; jugglers, a ; dancers, 
3; painters, 33 — total, 1130. Class III., Females in service, or 
performing personal offices : — Female domestic servants, 2552 ; 
cooks, 65; female gardeners, 93; female barbers, 232; washer- 
women, 742 ; female sweepers [miktrdnis), 91 ; prostitutes, 1339— 
total, 5114. Class IV., Females employed in agriculture and with 
animals: — Female landlords {zaminddrs), 381; female permanent 
leaseholders (patniddrs), 1 1 ; female subordinate landlords {laluk- 

Iddrs), 134; female large leaseholders, a; female cultivators, 13,219; 
female goat dealers, 87 ; female pig dealers, s ; female poultry 
dealers, 3 ; female cowherds, 25 ; female grass cutters, 73 — total, 
13.947- Class v.. Females engaged in commerce and trade : — 
Carriage owners, 3 ; money-lenders, 30; retail dealers, 186; shop- 
keepers, J566^total, 1785. Class VI., Females employed in 
manufactures, and in the sale of goods manufactured or prepared 
for consumption: — Dealers in pottery, 240; dealers in brae, 10; 
basket makers, 121; mat makers, 113; broom sellers, z; silk 
dealers, 31; spinners, 6717 ; weavers, 552 ; ornament sellers, 37 ; 
shoemakers, 35; thread sellers, 13; cloth vendors, 14; makers 
of lacquered ware, 8 ; grain dealers, 21 ; rice dealers, 90; coster- 
mongers, 199; dealers in spices, 57; oil dealers, 260; confec- 
L tioners, 73 ; flour sellers, 3 ; grain parchers, 66 ; groin buskers, 
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6970; sellers of ^/r, 7 ; fish-women, 1381 ; milk sellers, 246; 
butter sellers, 7 ; e^ sellers, 10 ; toddy sellers, a ; spirit sellers, 8 ; 
tobacconists, 35 ; /if« sellers, 305 ; ^an/if sellers, 7; tooth-powder 
sellers, a; charcoal sellers, 5 ; cow-dung sellers, 124; firewood 
sellers, 522 ; sellers of leaves, 96 ; sellers of straw and grass, 14 ; 
hide dealers, s^total, 18,317. Class VII., Miscellaneous females 
not classed otherwise : — Female beggars and paupers, 6273 ; female 
labourers, 6S09 ; unemployed adult females, 865,781; female 
children, 364,61a — total, 1,243,476. Grand total of females, 
1,283,769. 

Ethnical Division of the People. — Midnapur being an inter- 
mediate District between Bengal and Orissa, the population possess 
characteristics common to the people of both provinces. Mr. 
H. V. Bayley, in his valuable ms. ' Memorandum on Midnapur,' 
dated January 1852, thus describes the population : — 'The people 
of Midnapur proper are generally composed of an amalgamated 
race, who can neither be called Bengalis nor Uriyds, but who ai« 
a mixture of both. It is not intended to convey by this remark 
the impression that the mixture observable has been efl^ected so 
much by intermarriage between the two classes, as by the adoptioo 
of manners and habits common to both. The people of Midnapur 
proper are of Bengal and Orissa. The fact is, that Midnapur is an 
intermediate District which the natives of Orissa cross to go to 
Bengal, and r'ue versA. Hence its inhabitants consist of emigrants 
from both parts, who have by long association with each other 
lost the salient points of their respective nationalities. But the 
Bengali emigrants appear evidently to form only a small proportion 
of the people, from the great prevalence of Uriyi family names 
among all classes of society, as Behdri, GIrf, Jind, Mabip^tra, 
Mahikup, Mihdnti, Pandi, Patndik, etc. The common use also of 
Khds-khail and Sdwant as family names points to another class, 
viz. Marhattds. The term Khds-khail was applied to soldiers of 
the Rdjd's body-guard in the time of Marhattd independence. 
Sdwant was the family name of a numerous and distinguished class 
of Marhattds. One thing, however, is apparent, viz. that the wealthy 
landed classes and other gentry of the country are insensibly ap- 
proximating to the manners of the same class in Bengal.' 

Mr. C. F. Magralh's District Census Compilation for Midnapur 
thus classifies the ethnical divisions of the people. The list of 
Hindu castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged 
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in a different order from that given here, according to the rank in 
which they are held in social esteem : — 



Namb OF Nationality, 


Tftfal 


Name op Nationality, 


Tout 


Tribb, or Casts. 


X UmU« 


Tribb, or Casts. 


I.— NON-ASIATICS. 




Semi'Hinduited 
Aboriginals, — Continued. 




Europeans — 




Bind, .... 


41 


English, 


82 


Bund, 




6 


Irish, . 






25 


Chain, . 




501 


Scotch, 






12 


Chimir and Muchi, 


• 


8,544 


Welsh, 






I 


Chandil, 




. 24.713 


Dane, . 






I 


Abdshan^ . 




10,092 


German, 






I 


Dom, . 




18,610 






TuH, . 




4 




Total of Non- Asiatics, . 


122 


Dosadh, 
Gh&si, . 




58 
66 




II. MIXED RACE. 




H4rf, . 
Kiord, . 




21,963 
4,048 


Eurasian, 


93 


Karangd, 
Bhaird, , 




5.662 

2,411 

20,031 






Kodm:^!, 




III. ASIATICS. 




MdhiU, . 




3.497 


A. — Other than Natives of 
India and Burmah. 




MAI, . 
Mihtar, . 
Musdhar, 




5,726 

3*904 
58 


Afghans, .... 


17 


P4n, . 




9.709 


Armenians, 


2 


PAsi, . 
Rajbansi Koch, 
RAjwir, 
ShHcin 




643 

17 

1.525 

143 


Total, . 


19 




B. — Natives of India and 
Burmah. 

I. — Aboriginal Tribes. 




Total, . 
^—Hindus, 


244,705 




Bhar, .... 


758 


(L) Superior Castes. 




Bhumij, . 






35.344 


\ / 




Gond, 






no 


Brahman, 


118,700 


Kharid, . 






2,399 


Rijput, .... 


17,003 


Kharwdr, 






80 


Ghdtwdl^ , 


16 


Kol, 






427 


Khaftddit, . 


781 


Nat, 






205 








Purion, . 






385 


Total, . 


136,500 


Sabar, 
Santdl, . 
Urdon, . 






1,951 
96,921 

528 










(ii.) Intermediate Castes. 








Baidya^ 


2,490 




Total, . 


139,108 


Bhat, .... 


1,484 


2. — Semi'Hinduixed 
Aboriginals, 




Kdyasth, 

Total, . 

(iiL) Trading Castes. 


101,663 


76,28. 


105,637 


B^elii, . 








B&uri, . 






14,946 


AgarwdU and Mdrw&H, . 


.'3 


Bediyd, . 






128 


Bimia, .... 


600 


Bhoiyi, . 






11,336 


Gandhbanik, . 


10^140 


VOL. IV. 
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(iv.) Pastoral Cas 
Gsreri 



(vi.) Ar.Rl 
Cas 

Bdii, '. 

Bimi, . 

Timtt, 

Chjisi Dhop. 

mioi, . 

Gharai. . 

Kaibnrlta, 
Koeri, . 
Kiishdn, . 
" -ml, . 
MitI, 
Mahal, . 
Riju, 
Sadgop, . 

Sud, 



11.499 
^3.520 



6.338 



(vii.) Castes xnuaueu 
CHiKFLY IN Personal 
S B R V ice. — Coniiniud. 

Kahar. .... 

Lwlhi, .... 



Total. 



(Tiii.) Artcsan k 
Chilrakar, 

Dani, . 

Lihcri/ ' 
Sankhari, 
Sikatgir. 
Sonir, , 

Sulrallhar, 
TcH, . 



(ii.) Wkavkr Ca^ 

La or lull, '. 
kapilC, . 
Kolil, elc, . 

Sukli. '. .' '. 
TantI, . 



3.574 
9<^>95 



3a.34 

19, lu 
ao6 

7.4«* 

7tK339 
4,901 

165,059 



874 
23.353 
100.3*7 



9.370 
7.860 



(vii,) Castbs c; 

CHIKFLV IN TERSONAI. 

S&RVICE. 



y=^- 



Behari ajid Duliya, 
Dhanuk, 
Dhiwd, , 
nhol>i, , 
Hajjim aiid Napi 



(xi.) Castes occuriEo 1: 
"Ei-UNG Fish and 

VECETABI.F,'!. 



p 
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" 


1 


Triiiii.<.«C*5I«. 


Toul 


''T.^^::'e::rT- \ -'•'*"'■ 


1 


(xii-l BoATiNc AND Fish- 
ing Cmtes. 

M^danda, \ '. 
Mili, .... 

Mdnj/U, . 
Pital. .... 
Pod, . . . 
Tior, .... 

Total, . 

(xlii.) Dancer, Musician. 

Beiigar, and Vagabond 

Castes. 

Biiri 

Olhere, . 

Total. . 

Uiv.) Persons ENU.HE- 
RATED BV Nationality 

Sifiki : : : 

Sikh. . * . . 
Uriyi, .... 

Toul, . 


im 

1,895 

37.909 

19s 

90.374 


(XV.) Persons of Un- 
known OR Unspecified 
Castes, 

Grand Total OF Hindus, 

4. — PtrsoHS gf Hindu Origin 
not rttegniiing Caslt. 

oaz.. : 

Ninakshihl, . 

Snnyisi, 

Native Christians, . 

Total. . 

5. — . \taha rn'oadans. 
JiiUhiorJoli, . . 
Mughul, . . . 
Pathin 

^£35: : ; ; 

Unspecified, . 

Total, . 

fi.—Burmiit. 
Magh. .... 

TotalofN\tivesof 
India. . . . 

Total of Asiatics, . 

Grand Total, . 


25.346 


I.9M.7S9 


71 
96.178 

43 
436 
396 


'■t 


97.'*S 


S99 
"3 
600 

33 

150.578 


2.444 


S.773 
I9.9S* 


« 57.030 


s 


*,540.7^ 


1,540.748 


I6,S6I 


3,540.963 




-Aboriginal and Hill Tribes.— The aboriginal and hill tribes 
met with in Midn.iptir District are the Bhais, Bhuraijs, Gonds 
Khariis, Kharwirs, Kols, Nats, Purions, Sabars, Santdls, and 
Dhingirs or Urdons. Their rcsiiective numbers have been already 
given in the foregoing table ; the total number, as ascertained b; 
the Census of 1872, being 139,108. The semi-Hinduized abori 
gines, numbering 144.705 souls, will he again referred to on a sub 
sequent page, classified in my list of the Hindu castes in Midnapur 
The aboriginal tribes chiefly belong to the jungles and hills 
Chhol4 Ndgpur and Binkuri, and principally inhabit the sterile 
jungle tracts in the west and south-west of the District 





IMM1GH.4TION AND EMIGRATION. — A large number of Santdls 
come to the District for enipIo>-ment as labourer, as also a number 
of Madrisls, who are employed on the irrigation works. They do 
not keep themselves apart from the people of the District, nor do 
they live in separate villages of their own, but th^y do not perma- 
nently settle ; and when diey have made a little money, they return 
to their country. As in other Districts of Western Bengal, a large 
class of the poorer inhabitants go abroad to seek service and other 
emptoyment, and after a while return to their homes. Those who 
go as labourers on the tea gardens of Assam, Silhet, and Kdchir, 
however, do not as a rule return to Hidnapur. The following 
figures, taken from the Magistrate's Office records, show the extent 
of emigration from Midnapur to the tea Districts during the six 
years ending 1869 : — Number of emigrants in 1864, 973 ; in 1865, 
1047 ; in 1866 (the year of the famine), 454a j in 1867, 2023 ; in 
1868, 579 ; and in 1869, 434. 

Castes. — The following is a list of i ro Hindu castes met with in 
Midnapur District, arranged as far as possible in the order in which 
they rank in local public esteem, and showing their occupation, etc 
The figures indicating the number of each caste are extracted from 
Mr. C. F. Magrath's District Census Compilation for Midnapur. 
The following nine rank highest: — (i) Brihman, members of the 
priesthood ; many are also landholders, and others are employed in 
Government or private service ; number in 1872, according to the 
Census, 118,700. {2) Kshattriya, the second or warrior caste in 
the ancient Hindu social organization. At the present day, how- 
ever, it is believed that there are no pure Kshattriyas in Bengal, 
and the caste given as ' Khatri' in the Census Report is the great 
trading class of Northern India. Their number is returned at t a68. 
(3) Rdjput, employed in military service, and as guards, policemen, 
and doorkeepers. They claim to be Kshattriyas by descent j 1 7,003 
in number. (4) Ghdtwil, not a separate caste, but a class claiming 
to be Kshattriyas, and whose profession it was, in olden days, to 
guard the hill passes, and prevent the incursion of hostile or pre- 
datory tribes on to the plains. In return for this service, they 
received grants of land, which they held rent free. They still hold 
their lands free of assessment, but their military occupation has 
been exchanged for that of a superior sort of police, whose duty il 
is to keep the wild jungle people in order. Number in 1872, in 
Midnapur, 16. (5) Khandiit, literally ' swordsman,' a local caste of 
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Orissa and Midnapur. Under native rule, they were employed 
as a militia by the chiefs and landholders. At the present day, they 
I occupy themselves as cultivators, policemen, messengers, etc. In 
Midnapur District, they numbered 781 in 1872. (6) Baidya ; here- 
ditary physicians ; but many of them have now abandoned their 
caste occupation for that of Government officials, landed proprietors, 
or other respectable employments ; 2490 in number. (7) Kayasth, 
mployed as Government servants, zamlnddri revenue collectors, 
tc. Some of them are also well-to-do landholders, and the rest are 
employed in various other respectable occupations; 101,663 '"^ 
number. (8) Bhdt ; heralds and bards. Their profession is to 
carry letters of invitation on occasions of marriages and limeral 
obsequies. They claim to be fallen Brihmans, and wear the sacred 
thread ; but it is doubtful whether they have any well-founded claim 
to Brdhraanhood. They are classified separately in the Census 
Report of 187a, in which their number is returned at 1484. (9) 
Mirwdrl, or Agarwili; a wealthy class of iip-country traders, who 
claim to belong to the Kshattriya caste ; number in Midnapur 
District in 1871, 13. 

Next in rank come the following fourteen pure Siidra castes, from 

whose hands a Brdhnian can take water or uncooked food without 

injury to his caste. Originally, these pure Sddra castes were only 

1 number, called nabasAks ; but some of them, such as the 

Bani4s, have split up into two or three divisions, all of whom are 

held in equal esteem ; and others, such as the Tills or Tells, have, 

' by their influence and wealth, forced themselves forward from a lower 

class into a position of social respectabihty : — (10) Ndpit ; barbers ; 

42,249 in number. (11) Kdmiir ; blacksmiths; 32,348 in number. 

(12) Kiimir ; potters and makers of earthen idols ; 29,122 in num- 

(13) Till or Tclf ; oil-pressers and sellers by caste occupation. 

They have now, however, abandoned their hereditary profession, 

and become landholders, traders, and grain -merchants. They are 

nearly all well-to-do, and have some very wt-althy men among them. 

Number in 1872, 70,339. (14) TdmbuH or Tdmll ; originally /.*/? 

growers and sellers by caste occupation, but now principally employed 

as grain -merchants or traders, and also as landed proprietors; 9869 

in number. (15) Sadgop; the highest among the cultivating castes. 

Some of them are small landed proprietors who till their own lands. 

L Very few have abandoned their hereditary occupation of agriculture, 

^L and as a caste they are well-to-do. Number in 1872, in Midnapur 
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District, 157,998. {16) Binii ; growers and sellers of betel-leaf; 
7001 in number, (17) M3U ; gardeners and flower-selleis ; 6156 in 
number. (18) Banifis ; traders and grain-dealers ; 600 in number. 
(19) Gandhabanik ; grocers and spice-dealers; an offshoot of the 
Baniis ; 10,140 in number. (lo) Sdnkhdri ; shell-cuHers and 
makers of shell bracelets ; an offshoot of the Banid caste ; 1513 in 
number. (11) Kdnsdri ; braziers and coppersmiths ; another branch 
of the Banid caste; 2Zi^ in number. (12) Aguri ; a respectable 
mixed caste lately sprung up, following agriculture as a profession ; 
251 in number. (23) Kiishdn. This is not a .separate casle, but 
rather a poorer class of the Sadgop caste, who work as agricultural 
day-labourers, and are paid by a share of the crop ; 25,082 in number. 
The intermediate Sudra castes, who are neither esteemed ngr 
despised, but who have some claim to respectability, axe the follow- 
ing nineteen :— (24) Oareri ; an up-country pastoral caste ; number 
in Midnapur, 236. (25) Goald ; milkmen and cowherds; 44,163 in 
number. (26) Ginrdr ; sellers and preparers of parched rice ; 328 
in number. (27) Madak; sweetmeat makers ; Coio in number. (28) ' 
Kaibartta ; cultivators. This is by far the most numerous caste of 
Midnapur District, and is relumed by the Census of 1872 as num- 
bering 692,140 souls. The Kaibarttas are probably one of the 
aboriginal tribes of the Chhotd Nagpur hills, west of Orissa and 
Midnapur, and are supposed to be the same as the Bhuiy^, an 
undoubtedly aboriginal tribe still inhabiting the Chhotd Ndgpur hills 
and jungles. They embraced Hinduism at a very early period 
after the Aryans made their appearance in Bengal, and from their 
numbers and strength, succeeded in demanding and obtaining ad- 
mission to the Hindu community on honourable terms. In ancient 
times, a number of Kaibarttas were made into Brdhmans, and their 
descendants are numerous in HUgii District. The Kaibarttas of Mid- 
napur are divided into two classes. Tlie first follow cultivation as their 
occupation, and are looked upon with only less respect tlian one of the 
pure Siidra castes ; while the other live by fishing, and are accordingly 
ciassed with one of the very low castes. One section of the cultivat- 
ing Kaibarttas are silk-producers, and are called Tutid Kaibarttas, , 
from the tut or mulberry tree, which they cultivate largely as food 
for (he worms they rear. Midnapur District has sent many colonies 
of Kaibartta emigrants to the neighbouring Districts of Hi3gH and 
Bardwdn, where they muster very strong along the banks of the 
Ddmodar ri\er ; and also lo the 34 Pdrgands, on the other side ol 
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the HdgU river. The Rdji of Tamluk is a Kaibartta by caste; and 
as confirmatory of the opinion that the KaJbartUs and the abori- 
ginal Bhuiyds were the sanie, an old tradition relates how Kalij 
Bhuiyi, the founder of the family, usurped the throne, and was sup- 
])orted by a large number of Kaibarttas. The family name of the 
TaniJuk Kaibanta Rijis is Bhuiyl {i9)Da!ui; agriculturists; 1425 
in number. (30) Gharui ; cultivators ; 14,868 in number. (31) 
Gold ; cultivators ; 2531 in number. (32) Vaishnav. This is not a 
caste, but raiher a class of Hindus — followers of the teachings of 
the reformer Chaitanya. Nearly ail the males of this sect are 
religious mendicants, and many of the women prostitutes. Number 
in Midnapur District in 1872, 96,178. (33) Chdsd Dhoj^I ; cultiva- 
tors ; 67 in number. {34) Koeri ; cultivators. Given as a separate 
caste in the Census Report, but probably a branch of the Kai- 
barttas; 2140 in number. (35) Mahat ; cultivators ; a caste said to 
be peculiar lo Midnapur; 4481 in number. (36) Rdju ; cultiva- 
tors, and also employed in service ; 47,082 in number. (37) Sarak ; 
cultivators; 351 in number. (38) Sud ; cultivators ; 13 in number. 
(39) Baliti ; cultivators; 6810 in number. {40) TdntI ; weavers; 
106,317 in number. (41) Sondr or Swamakdr; goldsmiths and 
jewellers ; 5748 in number. (42) Subamabanilc or Sondrbanii ; 
dealers in gold and silver, and also bankers. They are an offshoot 
of the Banii caste, but have become degraded in public esteem from 
their habit of filching from gold and jewels entrusted to their care, 
or to be manufactured into ornaments. Number in 1872, 1 1,499. 

The following sixty-«ight castes (Nos. 43 to no) are the 

lowest castes of Hindus, and are utterly despised: — (43) SukU; 

cultivators and weavers; 29,353 '1 number. (44) Ranginf; weavers 

and dyers; 874 in number. (45) Lodh4 ; labourers; 3574 in 

number. (46) HansI; weavers; 208 in number. (47) Jogf and 

Patui ; weavers ; 4576 in number. (48) Juldhd or Joli ; weavers ; 

in number. (49) KapdK; weavers; 130 in number. (50) 

Kotil; weavers and cultivators; i%\ in number. (51) Chitrakar ; 

dyers ; 20 in number, (gi) Darzf ; a Hindu caste of tailors peculiar 

to Orissa and Midnapur ; 437 in number. (53) I..ilherl ; makers of 

iments ; 206 in number. (54) Sikalgir, probably not a 

separate caste, but a branch of the Kdmirs, who occupy themselves 

in polishing metals and arms ; 198 in number. (55) Sunri or Surf ; 

wine sellers by caste, but many have recently abandoned their 

^L hereditary occupation, some betaking themselves lo cultivation, and 
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others to trade; 741S in number. (56) Sutradhar or Chhut^ 
carpenters ; 10,585 in number. (57) Kalu ; oil-pressers and seller 
4901 in number. (58) Dhanuk; labourers, and employed in s< 
vice ; a6 in number, (59) Dhiwi ; employed in service ; 82 
number. (60) Dhobi; washermen; 34,896 in number. (6 
Kihdr ; palanquin-bearers and domestic servants; 1193 in numbi 
(6a) Kunjri; not a caste, but a class who employ themselves 
vegetable sellers ; 38 in number. (63) Mdtii ; sellers of fish ai 
vegetables; 1059 in number. (64) Beldir; day-labourers; 102 
number. (65) Chuniri ; makers of lime from burnt shells, eaten ] 
the people with their betel-nut and pdj) leaves ; 645 in numbi 
(66) Kord ; earth workers, employed as labourers upon emban 
menis; 61S1 in number. (67) Kisti; labourers and cultivator 
9270 in number. (68) Nifk; cultivators and labourers; 7860 
number. (69) Sdmanla ; agricultural and day-labourers; '775 
number. (70) Kunnf; a semi -aboriginal people employed in ci 
tivation, and also in collecting and selling jungle products ; 40,4 
in number. (71) Beh4ri and Duliyl These are two separa 
castes ; but are classified as one in the Census Report, which retor 
their number at 8175. Both castes are employed as palanqui 
bearers and ordinary labourers ; but the latter also add to thi 
occupation that of fishermen, {72) Bdgdl; cultivators, fishemic 
and day-labourers ; 76,385 in number. (73) Jdlii; fishermen ai 
boatmen ; 39,450 in number. (74) Keut ; fishermen and boatmei 
2553 in number. {75) Mahidanda ; fishermen and boatmen ; 20 
in number. (76) MJld; fishermen and boatmen; t895 in numb 
(77) Minjhl ; not a caste, but a class of boatmen who act as heln 
men. The Census gives their number at 37,909 ; but from this hi 
total, it appears probable that a class of village head-men amo 
the jungle and aboriginal people, and who have the title of Mdnjh 
have been included with the M4njh(s who are boatmen. (78) Po 
fishermen; 4 in number. (79) Tior; fishermen and boatme 
16,304 in number. (80) Biitf ; makers of fine floor matting; 19 
in number. (81) Dora; cultivators, fishermen, and basket makei 
18,610 in number. (82) Pdtnl; ferrymen and contractors, w 
farm the Government ferries. These men are held of lower ra 
than the other boating castes, as in the way of their trade they cai 
cows across the river, which is looked upon as a sin by orthod 
Hindus ; and also because they take money for ferrying passenge 
which ought to be done as an act of benevolence. The nural 
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of these ferrymen, in 1873, in Midnapur District, is returned in the 
Census Report at 195. (83) Khidil. During the period of the 
Government salt monopoly, these men were salt makers ; but when 
the manufacture was abandoned by the Slate, these men were 
thrown out of employment, and most of them have taken to fishing 
and boating as their caste occupation. Although a separate caste, 
they are not classified as such in the Census Report. (84) Chandils ; 
cultivators and labourers; 14.713 in nutober. (85) Bdhelid ; a semi- 
aboriginal caste of day-labourers ; 38 in number. 

The following are all semi-aboriginal castes : — (86) Bhuiyi ; 
cultivators and labourers; 11,336 in number. (87) Bduri ; culti- 
vators and labourers ; 14,946 in number. (88) Bind ; cultivators 
and labourers ; 4 1 in number. (89) Chain ; cultivators and labourers ; 
501 in number. (90) Abdshan ; cultivators and labourers; 10,092 
in number. {91) Tur( ; musicians and dancers ; 4 in number. (92) 
Dosadh ; cultivators and labourers ; 58 in number. (93) Chdsi ; 
cultivators and labourers ; 66 in number, (94) Karangd ; cul- 
tivators and labourers; 5662 in number. (95) Bhairi; cultiva- 
tors and labourers; 2411 in number. (96) Kodmil ; cultivators 
and labourers; 20,031 in number. (97) MdhiH ; cultivators and 
labourers; 3497 in number. (98) Musihar; cultivators and 
labourers; 58 in number. (99) Pin ; labourers ; 9709 in number. 
(100) Pdsf; toddy-makers from date juice; 643 in number. (loi) 
Rdjbansi and Koch ; two branches of one semi-aboriginal caste, 
employed as fishermen and cultivators; 17 in number. (102) 
Rijwdr ; labourers and cultivators; 1525 in number, (103) 
Chimir and Muchi. These are two different castes following the 
same occupation, that of shoemakers and leather dealers ; but they 
do not intermarry or intermingle in any way. The Chimirs are 
locally said to be up-country men, while the Muchis belong to 
Lower Bengal. Number of both in 1872, 8544- (104) Mdl ; 
snake charmers; 5726 in number. (105) Kdord ; swineherds; 
4048 in number. (106) Hiri; swineherds and sweepers; 21,963 
in number. {107) Mihtar ; sweepers and scavengers; 3904 in 
number. (108) Bediyi ; a wandering and gipsy-like tribe, who 
gain their living by bird-catching, juggling, fortune-telling, and petty 
thefts ; 118 in number. For a further account of these people see 
my Statistical Accounts of the Districts of Jessor and Nadiyi. 
(109) Shikdri; hunters and bird catchers; r43 in number, (no) 
Bund ; day-labourers ; 6 in number. 
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The foregoing list of Hindu castes is exclusive of 25,346 persons 
of unknown or unspecified castes; 26,561 persons enumerated by 
nationality only, and 947 persons of Hindu origin nol recognising 
caste (except the Vaishnavs), who are included. The list also in- 
cludes a large number of those returned as aboriginal tribes, who 
have abandoned their ancient faiths, and embraced some sort of 
Hinduism. There are no predatory clans or castes in Midnapur 
District ; and the Collector reports that no caste appears, so far as 
he can ascertain, to be declining either in point of rank or numbers. 

The RiiLiGious Division of the People. — Hindus :— The 
great bulk of the population of Midnapur District are Hindus; 
the remainder being Muhammadans, Christians, and hill people 
professing aboriginal faiths. The Hindus number 1,133,290 males 
and 1, 152, 878 females; total, 2,285,568, or 90 percent of the total 
population : proportion of Hindu males to total Hindu population, 
49'6 per cent The members of the Brdhma Samij, or reformed 
theistic sect of Hindus, are included in the Census Report with the 
general Hindu population, and I have no means of ascertaining their 
separate number. The Collector reports, however, that very many of 
the educated natives in the towns, and one or two of the landholders, 
have joined the reformed faith. The Muhammadans of Midnapur 
District number 75,693 males; 81,354 females; total, 157,047, or 6-2 
per cent of the population : proportion of Muhammadan males to 
total Musalmdn population, 48'2 per cent. No Buddhists or Jains 
are found in Midnapur District The Christians number 319 males 
and 294 females; total, 615; proportion of males in total Christian 
population, 52 per cent The rest of the population consist of 
people professing various aboriginal beliefs, and are classified in 
the Census Report under the name of ' Others.' They consist of 
47,893 males and 49,843 females ; total, 97,735, or 3'8 per cent of 
the District population ; proportion of males in the whole aboriginal 
population, 49 per cent. 

The Muhammadans, as above stated, number 157,047 souls, or 
6'2 per cent, of the total population of the District The following 
par^^aphs regarding the Musalmiis of Midnapur are from VoL II, 
of Dr. Mouat's Report on the Jails of the Lower Provinces for 
j868, page clxxvii.; — 'The Muhammadans of Midnapur are divided 
into two religious sects, the Sunnf, and Rafzl or Shiah. Those who 
acknowledge Muhammad as the last and true prophet, and at the 
same lime hold with equal respect the first four Khalifis or sue- 
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cessors of Muhammad, namely, Abubakar, Umar, Usmdn, and All, 
are called the Sunnis. The difference between these and the Rafzts 
or Shiahs is, that the latter, whilst they acknowledge Muhammad as 
the true prophet, believe All to be his deputy and only successor, 
and they do not hold the other three Khalifds in the same respect as 
the Sunnis do. The Sunni Musalmdns are divided into four classes, 
namely : (i) Hdnifi, who follow the doctrines of one of the subsequent 
Khaiifis named Hdnifd ; (2) Shaft, the followers of the doctrines of 
the Khalifd Shafi; {3) Hamball, the believers in the doctrines of 
Hambal ; and {4) Miiikt, the followers of Khalifi Mdlik. Each of 
these Khalifis inculcated special doctrines of his outi, the principles 
of which fall under the original faith of the Sunni. Again, among 
the Sunnis, the followers of Abubakar are called Siddhiki ; those of 
Usmdn, Usmini; and those of Umar, Farughf. The Rafzis or 
Shiahs are subdivided into twelve sects, namely: (t) Ulvid ; (z) 
Abdid; (3) Shiah; (4) Ishakid ; (5) Zaidid ; (6) Ubbasid ; (7) 
Imdniid; (S) Motanasukhid ; (9) Nashid ; (10) Laumd ; (11) Rajid ; 
and (la) Mataiubbasid. 

' There are no other religious distinctions among the Muham- 
madans. The terras Shaikh, Sayyid, Mughul, Pathdn or Afghdn, Mdlik. 
Mirzd, Beg, Chaudhri, Hazdri, Kdzf, Mulld, and Muflf, met with in this 
District, are mere appellations illustrative of family descent For ex- 
ample, the descendants of the Khalifds Abubakar, Usmdn, and Umar 
are called Shaikhs, the word Shaikh denoting nobility or high birth. 
The descendants of AH are called Sayyids, being of a superior order — 
and they are so called, because All was the son-in-law of Muhammad. 
Next to the Sayyids come the Sharifs, who are descended by inter- 
marriage between the Sayyids and the Shaikhs. Tartars are called 
Mughuls for the sake of distinction. Afghdns are called Palhdns in 
this country. They came from Afghdnistdn and the neighbouring 
countries, and the title Khdn is always appended to their names, 
Mdlik, Chaudhri, Hazdri, are titles conferred by Nawdbs and 
Emperors. Mirzd means the son of an Amir or nobleman, and the 
Shiahs are mostly called Mirzd and B^. Hazdri is also a title 
given by the Nawdbs and Emperors to the captains of a thousand 
horse.' The Collector reports that there are no di.stinct sects ol 
Musalmdns, such as Wahdbls or Fardizfs, in Midnapur District, and 
also that the religion of Isldm does not appear to be making any 
further prt^ess among the people. 
L The Christian population of Midnapur numbers 613 souls, 
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namely, 319 males, and 294 females. Deducting 217 as the numI)CT 
of European, Eurasian, and Armenian Christians, there remains a 
total native Christian population of 396 souls in Midnapur. Two 
small rural native Christian communities are settled in the District, 
one consisting of a few Bengali families about twenty miles west, 
and another consisting of Santils, about twenty miles north-west of 
Midnapur town. They are all farmers, and are well-to-do. The 
Collector states that their social position is high for their class, and 
that it was so before their conversion to Christianity. The rest ot 
the Native Christian population mostly live in the town of Mitlnapur, 
and both Christianity and the Brdhraa Samij effect their principal 
settlements among the town population. The local mission schi 
built in i860, is under the charge of a native cot 
American Mission, under the Revs. O. R. Batchelor and J. 
Phillips, devotes itself to work in the toivn of Midnapur, and am< 
the Santils of the neighbouring villages. It has already established 
several village schools, a central training school in the station ot 
Midnapur, a girls' school for famine orphans, and a mission printii 
press, at which the Bible was for the first time printed in 
St. John's Church, in Midnapur town, was built in 1851, and 
secrated by the Bishop of Calcutta in 1855. The average conj 
tion since the church was o[«ned in 1851 has been 30. 
minister is under the Additional Clergy Society, and visits the 
stations of Contai (Kinthi) in the south of Midnapur, and Diatni 
Harbour in the 14 Pargands District, on the opposite bank of 
HiigH. 

Division of the People into Town and CotmTRY, 
population of the District is almost entirely rural, and the Ci 
Report returns only four towns as containing a population of fil 
thousand souls or upwards, namely : Midnapur, population 31,49: 
Chandrakoni, population 21,311; Ghdtdl, population 15,493 
Tamluk. population 5849. Details of the population of these 
will be found on the next two pages. The town population has 
increasing of late years, and the Collector thinks that a tendi 
towards city life is perceptible on the part of the people. The 
population does nol furnish an undue proportion of the ordinary 
of administration. The District Census Compilation thus classifii 
ihe villages and towns: — There are 9173 villages containing less 
than two hundred inhabitants ; 2786 with from two to five hundred 
inhabitants ; 798 with firom five hundred to a thousand ; 172 si 
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towns with &om one to two thousand ; 20 with from two to three 
thousand ; 6 with from three to four thousand ; 2 witli from four to 
five thousand ; r town with from five to six thousand ; 1 with from 
ten to fifteen thousand; i with from fifteen to twenty thousand; and 
a with from twenty to fifty thousand inhabitants. One of the above, 
however, returned as containing from ten to fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, is not really a town, but merely a mauzd or collection of villages, 
and is therefore not included in the tabular statement of towns given 
on a subsequent page. The total number of towns or large villages 
containing upwards of two thousand inhabiLints is 32. The follow- 
ing is a list of the chief towns, with their detailed population, etc, as 
ascertained by the Census of 1872 : — 

MiDNAPUR, the chief town and administrative headquarters of 
the District, is situated on the north bank of the Kisii river in 
*2° 25' 33" north latitude, and 87° zi' 45" ea.st longitude. The 
town was formally declared the headquarters station of the District 
on the 22d September 1783. Its population has rapidly increased 
of late yeare. In 1837, Mr. Gilraore, then Magistrate of the District, 
returned the population of the town at 12,839, the basis of the 
calculation being an enumeration of the houses, and allowing five 
inhabitants to each. In 1869, the Enperimental Census disclosed the 
following results ; — Number of houses, 6633 ; population, males 
13,581, female 14,095 ; total 27,676 ; average number of souls per 
house, 4-I7. The Regular Census of 1872 showed a still further 
increase of the population. The results then ascertamed were as 
follow: — Hindus, males, 12,384; females, 11,447; total, 23,831. 
Muhammadans, males, 3487; females, 3745; total, 7232. Christians, 
males, 146 ; females, 127; total, 273. 'Others,' males, 93; females, 
62; total, 155. Total of all denominations, males, 16,110; females, 
'SiS^t ; total, 31,491. The town has been constituted a Munici- 
pality, and in 1869-70 the total municipal income amounted to 
^£^1236, 10s., and the expenditure to ^£1296, 15s. od. In 1S71-72 
the gross municipal income amounted to ;^i753, i8s. od, and the 
gross municipal expenditure to £,12^% 6s. od. ; rate of municipal 
taxation, is. i|d. per head of the population. 

Chandkakona, situated within the Fiscal Division of the same 
name, in 22° 44' 20' north latitude, and 87° 33' 20" east longitude, 
is the second largest town in the District. Formerly it belonged to 
Hiigli District, and was only recently transferred thence to Midnapur. 
The town was the site of a weaving factory in the time of the East 
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India Company, and contained a large weaving population, who 
upon the withdrawal of the Company's commercial concerns, and 
the importation of English piece goods, were forced to give up their 
hereditary occupation and take to agriculture. The town is still a 
place of considerable trade, and is the headquarters of a police circle 
(thdtiii). 1 have not been able to obtain any previous estimates of 
its population, but the Census Report of 1872 gives the following 
results : — Hindus, males, 10,396 ; females, 10.537 ! total, 20,933. 
Muhammadans, males, 184 ; females, 194; total, 378. Christians, 
nii. Grand total, males, 10,580; females, 10,731; total, 21,311. 
The gross municipal income in (871-72 amounted to ^315, 6s. od, 
and the gross municipal expenditure to ^210, 16s. od. ; rate of 
municipal taxation, 3 Jd. per head of the population. 

Ghatal, within Chandrakond Fiscal Division, situated on the 
north bank of the SiMi river, a short distance from the point 
where it empties itself into the Riipndrdyan, in 22° 40' 10" north 
latitude, and 87° 45' go" east longitude. This town has also been 
recently transferred from the neighbouring District of Hiigli, and is 
a trading place of considerable importance. I have been unable to 
ascertain what its population was at any period prior to 187a, but 
in that year the Census Report returned its inhabitants as follows : — 
Hindus, males, 7427; females, 7703; total, 15,130. Muhamma^ 
dans, males, 201 ; females, 160; total, 361. Christian, 1. Grand 
total, males, 7629 ; females, 7863 ; total, 15,492. The town has been 
formed into a municipal corporation: in 1871-72 the gross municipal 
income was ;^463, 10s. od., and the gross municipal expenditure, 
^^251, OS. od ; rate of municipal taxation, 7d per head of the 
population. 

Tamllk, the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name, 
is situated in the south-eastern part of the District on the banks of 
the Riipndriyan river, in 22° 17' 50' north latitude, and 87° 57' 30' 
east longitude. Tamluk was one of the places enumerated at the 
time of the Experimental Census of 1869, with the following 
results : — Number of houses, 1353 ; population, males, 2465 ; 
females, 2290 ; total 4755 ; average number of inmates per house, 
3-51. In 1872 the Regular Census showed that the popularion had 
increased, the number being returned as under :— Hindus, males, 
2567; females, 2477; total, 5044. Muhammadans, males, 43 a ; 
females, 368 ; total, 800. Christians, males, 3 ; females, i ; total, 
4. 'Others,' 1. Total of all denominations, males, 3003 ; females, 
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28461 grand total, 5849. Tamluk has been created a municipality; 
the municipal income in 1869-70 being ^^319, us. lod., and the 
expenditure, £,\%\. 19s. od. In 1871-72 the gross municipal 
income amounted Xo £^4,ib, 18s. od., and the gross expenditure to 
JC338. 8s. od. ; rate of municipal taxation, is. sJd. per head of tlie 
population. The lomi contains also a police station (tlidnd), and is 
one of the principal seats of commerce in the DistricL In ancient 
times Taroluk was a famous city, and figures as a kingdom of great 
antiquity in the sacred writings of the Hindus. It first emei^es 
upon history as a Buddhist maritime port, and is the place whence 
the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian took shipping to Ceylon in the early 
part of the fifth century. Two hundred and fifty years later, another 
celebrated pilgrim from China, Hioiien Thsang, speaks of Tamluk 
as still an important Buddhist harbour, with ten Buddhist monas- 
teries, a thousand monks, and a pillar by King Asoka, two hundred 
feet high. Even after the overthrow of Buddhism by Hinduism, 
Tamluk continued a great entrepot for maritime trade. Numerous 
wealthy merchants and shipowners resided here, and carried on an 
extensive over-sea trade. Indigo, mulberry, and silk, the costly 
products of Bengal and Orissa, form the traditional articles of 
export from ancient Tamluk ; and although the sea has long since 
left it, the place long continued an important maritime town. In 635 
A.D. the Chinese traveller Hiouen Thsang found the city washed by 
the ocean ; the earliest Hindu tradition places the sea eight miles off, 
and it is now fully sixty mites distant The process of land-making 
at the mouth of the HiSglf has gone slowly but steadily on, and 
has left Tamluk an inland village on the banks of the Rilpnir^yan 
river. The peasants, in digging wells or tanks, come upon sea shells 
at a depth of from ten to twenty feet ; and an almost forgotlen name 
of the town. Ratnikar or Ratnihatf, or the Mine of Gems, alone 
commemorates its former wealth. Under the rule of the ancient 
Peacock Dynasty of Tamiuk, the royal palace and grounds are 
said to have covered eight miles, fortified by strong walls and deep 
ditches, No traces of the ancient palace are now discernible, 
except some ruins to the west of the palace of the present Kaibarlta 
RijJ. The present palace is built on the side of the river, sur- 
rounded by ditches, and covers the more moderate area of about 
thirty acres of ground. 

The principal object of interest at Tamluk is a temple sacred to 
the goddess Borga-bhimi or Kdli. Various conflicting traditions 
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relate how the temple was founded. The one most popular and 
acceptable to the people is as follows. In the days of King 
Garurdhwaj, one of the ancient Peacock Dynasty, a fisherman waa 
employed to procure a dish of saul fish for the table of the king. 
One day, it so happened that he was unable to procure the fish, 
and the enraged king ordered him to be put to death. The poor 
(ishemian managed to make his escape to the jungle, where the 
goddess Bhimd appeared to hitn, and told him to lay in a stock of 
the fish, and dry them, and that she would restore them to life as 
he wanted them, by sprinkling them with the water of a certain well, 
which had the virtue of restoring dead things to life. The fisher- 
man found it as the goddess had said, and daily took the fresh 
fish to the king. The king, however, finding that the man con- 
tinued to supply bim with fish daily, in season and out of season, 
questioned the fisherman on the subject, and extracted from hint 
the secret of the immortal well. Whereupon the goddess, who had 
taken up her abode in the house of the fisherman, incensed at his 
having betrayed the secret, fled from the house, and assuming the 
form of a stone image, seated herself over the mouth of the well, 1 
as to hide it from view. The fisherman showed the king the spo^ 
and the laiter not being able to get at (he well, built the templ« 
over the image. Otiier legends relate that the well, besides ( 
taining the essence of immortality, had the faculty of turning ev 
thing dipped in it into gold. 

The temple of the goddess is situated on the bank of the Ri!p' 
niriyan, and the honour of its construction is ascribed to various 
persons. Some say that it was built by Biswakanni, the engineer 
the gods. It is generally, however, ascribed to the King of the 
Peacock Dynasty mentioned above, although the present royal 
family of Tamiuk assert that the founder of their dynasty, the first 
Kaibartta king, was the builder of the temple. Another legend 
relates, how a famous merchant, named Dhanapati, the Lord « 
Wealth, when sailing down the Riipnirdyan in his ships, anchored at 
Tamiuk. While here he saw a man carrying a golden jug, who lold 
him that a spring in the neighbouring jungle had turned his braat 
vessel into a golden one, and pointed out the well. The merchant 
accordingly bought up all the brass vessels in the market, transmuted 
them into the precious metal, sailed to Ceylon, where he sold them 
lo the natives, and returning, built the great Tamiuk temple The 
skill and ingenuity displayed in the construction of the temple 
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J still attract admiration. The shrine is surrounded by a curious 
threefold wall. A high foundation, consisting of large logs of 
wood placed upon the earth in rows, covering the whole area to be 
occupied by the temple, and afterwards covered over with bricks 
and stones to a height of thirty feet, was first constructed ; and upon 
this the wall is built The three folds form one compact wall, the 
outer and inner being built of brick, the centre one being of stone. 
The wall rises to a height of sixty feet above the lofty foundations, 
its width at the top of the foundation being nine feet The whole 
is covered with a dome-shaped roof Stones of enormous size 
are used in its construction, and raise the spectator's wonder as to 
how they were lifted into their places at a time when the aid of 
machinery was unknown. On the top of the temple, although 
dedicated to the wife of Siva, is the sacred disc (cAakra) of Vishnu, 
surmounted by the form of a peacock. The idol is formed 
from a single block of stone, with the hands and feet attached to 
it The goddess is represented standing on the body of Siva, and 
has four hands. The upper of the two right hands holds a three- 
pointed spear, and the lower one a sword ; the upper left hand 
grasps another sword, while the lower holds the head of a demon. 
Many images of Vishnu surround the idol. The temple is divided 
into four apartments ; Bara Deul, or Inner Sanctuary, containing 
the idols ; Jagamohan, or Hall of Audience ; Jajna-mandap, or Hall 
of Sacrifice ; and Nit-mandir, or Dancing Hall. A flight of stairs 
connects the outer gate of the temple with the public road below, 
and two pillars are situated on each side of the staircase. Outside 
the temple, but within its enclosure, is a Kelikadamba tree, supposed 
lo have the virtue of redeeming women from barrenness. Numbers 
of women flock lo this tree and pray for offspting, suspending pieces 
of brick to the tree by ropes made out of their hair. In this way 
the branches of the tree are said to be covered with these curious 
ropes. 

Tile dread of the anger of the goddess is great. The Marhattis, 
when ravaging Lower Bengal, and plundering every place that they 
carac across, when they reached Tamluk, left it untouched, and 
made many valuable offerings to the temple, out of fear of the 
wrath of the goddess. Even the river Rdpnitiyan is said to still its 
waters as it flows by the temple, while a short distance above or 
below the shrine the waves are turbulent The river has on several 
i encroached near ihc temple, and once reached to within 
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five yards of the walls ; but although even the priests deserted the 
edifice from fear that it would be washed away, the stream was only 
allowed to approach within a certain distance ; as often as it passed 
the line the waters were forced back by the Divine Will, and ihc 
temple escaped without injury. 

There is also a Vishnuvite temple at Taraluk. An ancient legend 
relates that King Yudhishthir had resolved to perform a great 
oiwaftudha jajtm, or Horse Sacrifice. This ceremony consisted ia 
sending a horse, accompanied with a large army, round the Indian 
world, with a challenge to all other kings to seize him if they dared. 
Arjun, the warrior hero of the Mahdbhirata, was in command of the 
force that accompanied the horse. When the army arrived at Tam- 
luk, Timrahdwaj, a son of one of the early legendary monarchs of the 
Peacock Dynasty, seized the horse, defeated Arjun and his army, 
and taking him and his friend Krishna (the ninth incarnation of 
Vishnu) prisoners, carried them in triumph to the town. But his 
father, the king, reproved him for his presumption in daring to take 
Krishna, who was Vishnu himself, prisoner. In order to retain 
Krishna and Arjun always with him, the king built a great temple 
and placed their images within it These images are called Jishna 
and Nirdyan, — Jishnu {iiteraily, 'The Victorious') being another 
name of Arjun, and Niriyan that of Krishna. The original temple 
was destroyed by the river, but the sacred images were saved, and a 
fresh temple was built for their reception by a woman of the fpHA 
caste about four or five hundred years ago. It is still standing. 
In shape and construction the temple resembles that of the goddess 
Barga-bhimd. 

Tamluk, or Timraltpta, as it is called in Sanskrit, although 
originally a centre of Buddhism, was converted into a place of 
great sancrity when the latter rehgion was ousted by BnShmanism. 
Its very name bears witness to its ancient unorlhodoxy, but even 
this has been distorted into a title of honour. Grammarians derive 
the word from Tamas + Hpta, — literally, stained with darkness or sin. 
But a legend relates that it took its name from the fact that Vishnu, 
in the form of Kalki, having got very hot in destroying the demons, 
dropped perspiration at this fortunate spot, which accordingly be- 
came stained wilh the holy sweat (or dirt) of the god, and gave a 
sanctity and name to the place. A Sanskrit text speaks of it as a 
holy place in the following words : — ' Tdmralipta kastaiydn, gurlua, 
tirlhavaran baset ; Tatra sndtwd cfiiradeva samyak yasyefi matpurin.' 
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— ' I will tell you where your sins will be destroyed. There is a great 
place of pilgrimage on the south of India, an ablution in which 
saves a man from his sins,' As an illustration of the great sanctity 
of the place, a Hindu legend relates that when the god Mahddeva 
destroyed Daksha, the son of Brahmi the Creator, the severed head 
of Daksha became fixed in his hand, on account of his having 
murdered a Brihman. He asked the advice of the gods as to how 
he was to get rid of the head, and was told to pay a visit to all the 
places of pilgrimage in the world. He then visited the sacred 
places, but was unable to release himself; and when employed in 
performiug austerities in the Himdlayas as a penance for his sin, 
Vishnu appeared to him and told him to visit the place of pilgrimage 
at Timralipta, which he had formerly omitted. Mahideva imme- 
diately set out, and on arriving at the place, bathed in a small pool 
between the temples of Barga-bhimi and Jishnu-Ndrdyan, and im- 
mediately Daksha's head fell from his hand. This place was hence 
called Kapil-mochan, or the Release of the Head, and became a great 
place of pilgrimage. In course of time, however, the river washed 
away the site. Pilgrims, however, still bathe themselves in the 
river, on the spot where the old Vishnuvile temple formerly stood, 
during the Bimni festival. 

The earliest kings of Tamluk belonged to the Peacock Dynasty, 
and were Kshattriyas by caste. The last of this line, Nisankhi 
Ndriyan, died childless, and at his death the throne was usurped by 
a powerful aboriginal chief named Kdlu Bhuiyi, and who was the 
founder of the line of Kaibartta or Fisher-kings of Tamluk. The 
Kaibarttas are generally considered to be descendants of the ab- 
original Bhuiyis, who have embraced Hinduism. The present Riji, 
a Kaibartta, is the twenty-fifth in the descent from the aboriginal 
Bhuiy^ founder. I have referred to Tamluk at some length here, as 
it is the only place in Midnapur District concerning which we have 
any ancient history. A further account of the place under English 
rule will be found on a subsequent page, when I come to treat of the 
Fiscal Divisions of the District 

Other Towns. — The other towns, principal manufacturing or 
trading villages, and places of importance in Midnapur District, are 
as follow :— Ndrijol, the principal village in the Fiscal Division 
of the same name, situated on the banks of a small stream called 
the Palispii, in iz° 34' 8" north latitude, and 87" 39' 4" east longi 
tude, and the village of Kayipit, are noted as the seats of a large 
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manufacture of cotton cloth. Dispur, a police station and village 
in Chitwi Fiscal Division, situated in z2° 36' 20" north latitude, and 
87° 45' 50" east longitude; Kasiiri, a village in Gdgneswar Fiscal 
DivtsioD, in 22° 7' 25" north latitude, and 87° 16' 20" east longitude; 
and Anandpur, in 22" 14' 40" north latitude, and 87° 44' ao" east 
longitude. At these three villages, silk cultivation and manufactufc 
are caiiied on to a considerable extent. Raghunithpur, a police 
station and village in Patdspur Fiscal Division, situated in 21° 41' 
50" north latitude, and 87" 35' 30" east longitude ; and Kisijoid, the 
principal place in the Fiscal Division of the same name, situated in 
22° 17' 20" north latitude, and 87° 22' 45" east longitude, contain 
colonies of mat makers, who make the tine qualities of mats which 
are largely exported to Calcutta as flooring mats for the houses of 
European residents. The village of Nawddd, situated in 22° 35' 30" 
north latitude, and 87° 30' o" east longitude, is noted for the manu- 
facture of a superior quality of cane sugar. The foregoing towns. 
or rather villages, are not separately mentioned in the Census 
Report. They contain an estimated population of between two 
thousand and three thousand souls, and may be properly classified 
as belonging to the rural, and not to the urban, population. 

Before passing finally from the subject, it may be as well to 
exhibit at a glance the proportion of the town population to the 
general inhabitants of the District The Census Report only 
returns four towns in Midnapur District as containing a total popu- 
lation exceeding five thousand souls. The total urban population 
thus disclosed amounts to 74,143, leaving a balance of 2,466,820 as 
forming the rural population. The dwellers in the towns, therefore, 
only amount to 2-9 per cent, of the total population of the DistricL 
The Muhammadans, who throughout Midnapur amount to only 6'i 
of the general inhabitants, furnish 1 1 '8 per cenL of the population 
in the four towns containing upwards of five thousand souls. The 
Hindus furnish 87-s per cent of the town population ; the rei 
■7 per tent being furnished by Christians and 'others,' almost 
clusively belonging to Midnapur town, as the table on next page 
shows. 

Sea-Side Watering Places. — Attention has repeatedly been 

called to the suitabiHty of different localities on the Midnapur and 

Orissa Coast as watering places and sanatoria for Calcutta during 

the hot summer months. The two places in Midnapur District 

\Snitmcc continued on page 7 o. 
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brought forward as possessing peculiar advantages in this respect 
are Bfrkul and Chindpur, but nothing has yet been done towards 
providing proper accommodation for travellers. Blrtul is situated 
on the sea coast in the south of the District, near the northern 
boundary of the Orissa District of Ealasor, in 21° 40' 40" north 
latitude, and 87° 32' o" east longitude. It is distant about twentj-- 
six miles from the Subdivisiona! station of Contai (K^thf), with 
which it is connected by a road. The place has long been known 
as a pleasant retreat from the heat of Calcutta, and in the last cen- 
tury was a favourite summer resort of Warren Hastings. It has a 
delightful cool sea breeze ; the only drawback being a scarcity of 
fresh water, which has to be brought from a considerable distance, 
and even then is not entirely free from brackishness. Chdndpur 
is situated a few miles higher up the coast than Bfrkul, and is dis- 
tant fourteen miles from Contai (Kdnthi), and thirty-two miles from 
Kedgeree (Khejiri), with a fair-weather road leading to it The 
place lies above inundation level, and is said to possess more ad- 
vantages as a sanatarium than Birkul. It is situated a short distance 
inland, and possesses a fine turf lawn, half a mile long by three 
hundred yards broad, on almost any part of which excellent fi^sh 
water is to be got by digging. The sea is visible from this raised 
lawn, below which, and within three hundred yards of it, is a beach 
of firm hard sand, stretching for miles on either side. Water-carriage 
is available almost to the very spot; and during the hot summer 
months there is a delightfully cool sea breeze, day and night. 

Village Institutions. — In a purely rural District like Midnapur, 
the indigenous village corporations still retain a considerable pro- 
portion of their ancient vitality. The Magistrate reports that there 
is not a single village in the District which has not its regularly 
constituted head-man. In some cases the same man is the head of 
two or more small villages situated close to each other ; and in the 
case of large villages, there are often two or more head-men, one 
for each makalld or ward. The institution of village heads in 
Midnapur District was in existence long previous to British nile, 
and it is a general belief that in rhe time of the Muhammadan ad- 
ministration of the country, these otficers were appointed by the 
Government direct In those days, from all accounts, these head- 
men had considerable power and influence, and were, to a very 
great extent, independent of the landholders (zamlnddrs). They 
were allowed to dispose of petty cases themselves. Village disputes 
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were in the first instance brought before them, and only those which 
they failed to settle were sent up for decision to a higher authority. 
At present, they are to a great extent, and throughout almost the 
whole District, mere creatures of the zamiruidn. There are five 
designations by which the village head-men are known— iaraJi, 
mukhyai, mandals, dm'tns, and pradhdtis. In some instances son 
has succeeded father in the office of village head-man for two 
or more generations ; but the office cannot be called hereditary, 
as each succeeding appointment is made by the zamlnddr. Not 
imfrequently the villagers nominate the candidate, but the con- 
firmation of the appointment rests with the saminddr. In former 
times the office of head-man of a village was a post of honour 
very much sought after, as the holder was looked upon as the 
real chief of the village, and possessed considerable power. At 
the present time, however, this influence has much decreased, 
especially near the towns, where our Courts are easily accessible. 
The following brief account of the head-men in different parts of 
the District, their duties, responsibilities, and remuneration, and 
also of the other village officials, etc., is mainly compiled from a 
Report drawn up by Bibu Kali Prasanna Rii Chaudhri, Deputy 
Collector of the District, and dated July 1873 : — 

(i) The Barua is the head-man of a village in the Hijili portion 
of the District He acts as foreman on the part of the villagers 
in all important matters, and waits on and assists the police officers 
and revenue officers when employed on duty in or near his juris- 
diction, and furnishes all information called for from him by those 
officers. For these dudes he receives pecuniary gifts as a token of 
regard from the villagers on their marriages or other religious occa- 
sions, and the amiirutdrs also allow him slight remissions in his rent. 
The official position and remuneration of the barud has undergone 
considerable modifications of late years. At the time of the settle- 
ment of Hijili, these officers attracted the notice of Government, 
and received an allowance of one half per cent of the village assess- 
ment {jamdbandi), secured by certificates or chkdrs, which were 
much prized by the holders. The duties for which tlie certificate 
granting the commission of half per cenL was given, were the 
following : — The barud was expected to preserve boundary marks 
and records of the fields, and to point them out when required ; to 
attend any officer of Government ; to share in some measure with 
the chaukiiidr or village watchman the task of keeping order ; and 
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to aid in the inlemal administration of the village. This direct 
commission or salary from Government was subsequently done 
away with ; but the baru4i still receive the amount, or its equivalent, 
from the landholders, ordinarily in the shape of a deduction from 
the rent payable by them lo the zaminddn. The appointment and 
dismissal of haruiis, which was fonnerly made by the samind4rs, 
with the general consent of the villagers, now rests with the 
Collector and Magistrate of the District, by whom registers of 
them are kept. The special duties of the barui, in common with 
all other village head-men, required by Government in connection 
with the criminal administration of the country, are laid down in 
Section go of the Code of Criminal Procedure, Act X. of 1872. He 
is required to immediately communicate to the nearest Magistrate, 
or to the officer in charge of the nearest Police Station, any infor- 
mation which he may obtain respecting — (i) The residence of any 
notorious receiver or vendor of stolen properly in the village ; (a) 
The arrival within the limits of such village of any person or persons 
known or reasonably suspected of being a thag or robber ; (3) The 
commission or intention to commit sail (the self-sacrifice of a widow 
on the funeral pyre of her husband), or other non-bailable offence, 
at or near such village ; and (4) The occurrence of any sudden or 
unnatural death. 

(a) The Mukhva is the head-man of a village in the permanently 
settled parts of the District j what the barui does in Hijili is done 
by the mukhya in other parts of Midnapur. His appointment and 
dismissal, however, rest with the sanilnddr; and he gets no salary 
or remission of rent from the zaminddr, but is only regarded and 
respected by the villagers, and receives honorary presents on their 
marriages and other religious occasions. 

(3) The Mandal is also the head-man of a village, chiefly in die 
jungly western tract. Being the ten ant- in -chief, he sees to the culti- 
vation of the village lands, and to the settlement of under tenants 
on them. In some pans of the District the mandal is the same as 
the nnikhya described above. 

(4) The Amin is an officer belonging to the establishment of the 
landholder isamhit/dr). His chief duty is to measure lands of 
cultivators in cases of dispute among themselves about boundaries, 
etc., or for the purpose of assessing rent on them on the part of the 
zamlnddr. There is also in every village or union of villages a 
principal husbandman who is called dmin, whose customary duty it 
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is, like that of the mukhya, to give receipts certifying service of court 
processes io his jurisdiction, and lo wait on and help the police or 
other public officers in their public inquiries regarding offences, 
revenue matters, etc. The itghariA is an officer performing the same 
functions in the Hijili tract as the ditln does in the other portion. 

(5) The Bhadra is an officer selected by the general consent of 
the villagers to be the general referee. He, sitting with the muk/iya, 
settles all disputes between the villagers. He is the object of 
special regard and respect in the village, and on marriages and other 
occasions of religious ceremony he receives some token of respect 
from the villagers, which is ordinarily in the shape of betel leaves 
and nuts. 

(6) The Guru or SBiarruAL Guide is ordinarily a Brihman, 
though there are isolated cases where men of other castes exercise 
the functions, such as the Gosiin family in Pargani GopJballabhpur. 
The duty of a guru is to infoun his disciple of the deity to whom he 
should devote himself, and generally to give him a moral and 
spiritual education. 

(7) The Purohit or Village Priest is usually a Brihman. He 
worships the idols in the houses of his constituents, and utters the 
sacred formula (tnaiitras) at marriages, funeral rites, and other 
religious and social ceremonies. He is paid by a money remunera- 
tion called dakshini. The rice and fruits offered lo the deities and 
dead ancestors in fimeial rites (bhujji). and the offerings made at 
the time of worshipping the idols (naiiidya), are also given to him. 

(8) The Naib is the deputy or representative of the landholder, 
placed in charge of the whole or a part of the taminddri or estate, 
with a view to its general management. He resides generally in 
the midst of the estates under his management, and has a staff 
of ministerial officers (miiharrirs and p€om) to assist him. The 
designation ndib has now been changed into 'superintendent' in 
some large samiridtiris, such as Sujdmuti, Jal^mutd, and Midnapur 
Fiscal Divisions. These officers generally receive high salaries, 
sometimes rising as high as ^^240 a year. 

(9) The Gumaskta or TahsH-dar is an inferior officer under the 
thiib or superintendent, and employed chiefly in the collection of 
rents, and in keeping the accounts of the estate, etc. The cftitidiisa. 
peon or messenger under a gumdshta or tahsUddr who collects rents 
directly from the cultivators, Sarbardhkdr is literally a supplier. 
The term is commonly used to designate an officer employed by 
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samlndin to collect rents from their husbandmen. He is virtuallj 
a tahsUddr under another name. 

(lo) The Patwari is a villi^e official appointed under Regula- 
tion XII. of 1817. His principal duties, as laid down in this regula- 
tion, were : (i) To keep suth registers and accounts relating to the 
village or villages to which he is appointed, in such manner and 
fonn as has heretofore been the custom, or in such other mode as 
may be hereafter prescribed by the Board of Revenue ; together 
with such further registers and accounts as he may be directed to 
fiimish. (i) To prepare and deliver, at the expiration of every six 
months, a complete copy of the aforesaid accounts, showing dis- 
tinctly the produce of the kharif (rice) and rabi (winter crop) harvests. 
Patwirls in Midnapur District are only met with in Palispur Fiscal 
Division. These officials are nominated by the zaminddrs, and ap- 
pointed and removed or dismissed by the Collector. They are paid 
by the zaminddrs either in money or by rent-free lands called patwdrl 
fdgir. Their duties had gradually fallen into desuetude ; but an at- 
tempt has lately been made to revive this class of village ofticials. 

(11) The Chaukidar is llie village watchman. He is appointed 
by the zaminddr, and is paid in money, grain, or by service land. 
Besides performing his watch duties, apprehending thieves, etc, he 
is bound to give information of offences, and to assist the police. 

( I i) Sardar is the head of the police pAiks, and supervises tbem. 
He is paid by service lands which he holds rent free, and which are 
included in thepdikdn lands alluded to on a subsequent page under 
the head of tenures. 

(13) Sima.ndar or DiGWAR is another head of the police pdlki, 
and is also remunerated \>y pdikdn service lands. The digu/dr is 
also a kind of road police functionary ; and the simdttddr most 
probably derived his name from the fact of its being a part of his 
duty lo escort travellers through his ^'illage from one boundarf 
{simdnS) to the other. 

(14) Paik, as distinguished from the police /Jitf, described on a 
subsequent page under the head of Police, is the name of a special 
servant of the tcminMr or other rich man. He keeps watch over 
the house of his employer at night, and does all other duties per- 
formed by a daru'dn, or door-keeper. 

(15) Nagdi is another name of a menial servant of the BtfjR/xiAJ/- 
in Midnapur, called a.piyddd in other Districts. He is engaged in 
collecting rents and debts due to his employer, and serves also as 
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A fidii or orderly. Neither he nor the preceding, however, can 
properly be tenned & village official, 

(i6) Chaudmri. — Two or three men in the town of Mictnapur 
are called c/iaadhris. They supply carts, etc, to private individuals 
and for Government service, and are paid by a small fee from each 
cartman. There are no regular salaried or commissioned chaudhris 
in Midnapur District. 

(17) The Kayel is a person whose business is to weigh or 
measure grain. He is frequently found at market places where large 
quantities of grain are sold; but not usually in the smaller villages. 
He is generally paid in kind by either the buyer or seller, or by 
both. 

(18) The Kazi of the present times merely performs the Muham- 
madan marriage ceremonies ; his position, therefore, is only that of 
a Muhammadan priest. Fortnerly he was appointed by Govern- 
ment to administer both civil and criminal justice. His judicial 
functions ceased under the British rule. 

(19) The Mahajan is the vilbge merchant and usurer. In his 
latter avocation he makes advances of grain or money to the cul- 
tivator, the rate of interest being generally 50 per cent, in the case 
of paddy, and 37^ per cent, in that of money, Paddy is borrowed 
in the sowing or growing season, and the debt is discharged after 
harvest. Poor people suffered much oppression at the hands of 
mahdjatts in former times. Wlien once in debt, such people could 
never extricate themselves from their clutches. A better state of 
things, however, is now gradually making its appearance. 

(20) Ganak or Acharjya. — These are astrologers and fortune- 
tellers. They pretend to a knowledge of the destiny of each person, 
and of the past, present, and future state of things in the world. 
Each, however, professes skill in some special mode of calculation. 
He is eagerly sought after by the villagers to tell them how to set 
about searching for things missing or lost, and how they may be re- 
covered ; to give accounts oflhe health of absent relatives, and to 
prescribe a propitious moment for the commencement of important 
business, and so forth. The smallest remuneration that he gets 
consists of two pounds of rice and a betel-nut, or a pice and a 
betel-nuL He finds the women more credulous than the men, and 
he is wise enough generally to arrive at conclusions, after making 
some pretended calculations, which will be agreeable to his inquirer. 
In old times ganaks obtained rent-free lands from the zaminddri, 
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called ganakotiar. The number of ganaks or acMrJyas in Midi 
pur District is relumed, in the Census Report of 1871, at 196. 

(zi) The Napit is the village barber, and is generally paid in 
kind. He receives presents on occasions of particular religious cere- 
monies, at marriages and social festivals. Letters of invitation on 
occasions of marriage and of annaprisan {i.e. the ceremony of giving 
boiled rice to an infant for the first time), ckurdkaran (a ceremony 
at which the infant child's head is shaved throughout, and the lower 
parts of its ears are pierced, and golden rings, etc. inserted into 
them), and upanayan {investiture with the sacred or Brahmanical 
thread), are ordinarily distributed through the barber. The females 
of the barber caste are employed in cutting the nails of the narive 
females, and decorating their feet with the paint called dltd ; they 
are called n6pi(d>tis. The Census Report returns the number of 
adult males of this caste at 61 75. 

(22) The Dhoba is the village washerman, and is paid either in 
kind or by a small annual salary in money. Besides his regular 
business of cleaning and washing clothes, the dhobd in Midnaptir 
does not appear to have any other special duties in connection 
with native social matters. Number of adult males, 6306, 

(13) The Paramanik is the head-man among the lower castes of 
the people. He decides questions affecting their caste and other 
social mattcFs, and receives in return respect and tokens of atten- 
tion from them in the shape of presents in money, grain, or clothes. 
His influence over them is great 

(24) Sutradhar or Carpenter. It is not every village that has a 
carpenter. These and other artisans are principally found in the 
large villages. The village carpenters are not generally men of 
much skill, and their work is chiefly confined to making rough 
door-frames, cart wheels, bedstead frames, and other things of the 
kind. Some of them who also make idols, are called kirigars at 
artists. The number of adult males of the carpenter caste is 
returned at 1621 in Midnapur District. 

(25) Kamar, Swarnakar, Kansari, Kumar, and Pattdar. — 
These are the other village artisans. The kimdr or blacksmith is 
more commonly found than the carpenter, and his services are iri 
greater demand. The chief business of the blacksmith is to prepare 
the ploughshare, rake, spade, and other implements of agriculture. 
He is also the slayer of animals offered in sacrifice to the gods. 

I The Census Report returns the number of adult males of this caste 
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at 3235. The swarnakAr is the goldsmith and Jeweller ; number 
of adult males, 3883. The kinsdri is the brazier and coppersmith ; 
number of adult males, 2927. The kumdr is the potter; and there 
being greater demand for their work, are more numerous than the 
other artisan castes, the number of adult males being returned at 
4956. The patiddr is the painter, but is not met with in every 
village. He paints idols and mythological pictures ; number of 
adult males, 1022, The village artisans are almost always paid in 
money. They do not receive a fixed salary-, but are paid for their 
work, either by the piece or the day, by those who require their 
services. The painter, however, is sometimes paid partly in kind 
and partly in money. 

(36) The Mali or Malakar is the individual whose chief 
business it is to supply the villagers with Rowers. On the occasion 
of a marriage he supplies coronets made of sold or pith for the use 
of the bridegroom and bride, and imitation flowers mounted with 
glistening talc for the lamp-light decorations. He is generally paid 
in money. 

(17) Bajawaias or Eajanoars are people who play musical 
instruments, including the drum, etc., on ceremonial occasions, 
such as the first eating of rice, investiture with the sacred thread, 
ear-boring, marriage, worship, etc, They are paid in money, and are 
fed during the lime of their employment by those who employ them. 

(aS) The Jharandar sweeps places where large markets are 
held. He is usually paid for his labour by small portions of the 
vegetables or other articles exposed for sale, and which he collects 
from each vendor. 

(29) KiBTTANiAS are a special band of singers, whose profession 
is considered holy, and who are usually paid in money. It is a 
common practice in this District for the corpses of grown-up 
persons, or rather of persons of advanced age, when sent to the 
burning places, to be accompanied by kirtlanids, who go along with 
them, reciting holy names and singing holy songs all the way. 

{30) The GuNiN or Guni is a person who exorcises people 
believed to be possessed by an evil spirit, or under the influence of 
a witch ; also houses which have the reputation of being haunted, 
or individuals who have been bitten by poisonous snakes. The 
villagers place superstitious confidence in a gunin, and credit him 
with the power of counteracting the evil effects of charms and 
incantations. He is generally remunerated in money. 
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(31) Thk Sapuria or snake-chaimer catches venomous snakes, 
and earns money, rice, or cloth, by playing with them before the 
vilUgers. He also sells the poison, which is used in the prepara- 
tion of certain native medicines called bishbari. etc. The snake- 
charmer pretends to be able to attract snakes 10 any place he likes 
by playing a flute, called turmi or fubri, and by uttering magical 
formuts, manlras. He surprises the spectators by his skill in 
concealing the snake he brings with him somewhere under his 
clothes, or in a cloth bag, and by then throwing it into the house 
undetected, and then catching it again as a new snake found on the 
premises. 

The Material Cosditioji of the People of Mldnapur is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the mass of the population of I^ower 
Bengal. The great body of the people, if they only have their bodily 
wants tolerably well supplied, consider themselves well off, and care 
for little else. Their standard of comfort is not high. A mud hut, 
a few earthen pots, a cloth to cover themselves with, a meal of rice, 
with occasional vegetables and tish, and above all a hookah, are 
sufficient to content the peasant castes. In the towns, the people 
here, as elsewhere, seem to have a keener appreciation of the 
advantages of wealth, possibly in proportion to their means of 
amassing it ; and the town's-follc dress belter, and are generally 
more comfortable, than the country people. 

The ordinary dress of a weli-to-do man of the shopkeeping class, 
consists of a cloth wound round the loins and passing between the 
legs from front to back, where it is tucked in at the waist (dkuli), 
and a cotton sheet or shawl (chAdar) worn as a scarf over the 
shoulders. An ordinary husbandman usually wears a waist-cloth 
(dhuti) and a small scarf over the shoulders {gdme/id), but of 
coarser stuff than that worn by the shopkeeper. In the towns, the 
shopkeeper generally lives in a brick-built house consisting of one 
or two rooms ; his furniture consists of a few wooden boxes and 
leather-covered baskets, with several mats for sitting and sleeping 
on, and some earthenware, brass and bell-metal cups and plates 
for cooking and eating purposes. In a country village, however, 
his house is generally built of either mud or mat walls, and 
thatched with straw ; the articles of furniture in a country shop- 
keeper's house are fewer and of less value than those in the 
towns. An average cultivator lives in a straw- thatched mud or mat 
hut ; his furniture is of the most primitive sort, and consists simply 
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of a box and basket or two, a rough mat, a few earthen pots for 
cooking, and one or two metal cups and plates. The ordinary 
articles of food consumed by the family of a well-to-do shopkeeper, 
are rice, pulses, vegetables, and occasionally fish. The Collector 
estimates the monthly living expenses of an average-sized household 
of this sort at about £,'i, including clothing. The cultivators eat 
rice and pulses of a coarser kind, and fewer vegetables, fish, and 
sweetmeats. The estimated cost of living for a middle-sized family 
of this class is said to be about £,\ a month, including clothing. 
This estimate, however. Is based on the assumption that the culti- 
vator has to purchase everything required for his consumption. 
The money cost, however, is much less, as he grows rice and vege- 
tables for his own consumption, and catches most of the fish he 
uses, either himself or by his family. 

AcRi CULT URAL. — Six different descriptions of rice are grown in 
Midnapur District, Aus, or autumn rice, consists of the following 
sixteen chief varieties: — (i) Anatrikhd, (2) pdtkuri, d) sudrgunchdpd, 
(4) durgd-bhog, (5) dsrim sdJ, (6) herehdii, (7) dskdddlai, (8) iefkud, 
(9) luldchdii, (ro) dsdmid, (11) Jhir^d-sdl, (u) MH, (i^) sultdn- 
ehdpd, (14) dsmu/i, (15) dsgangd'a/, (16) pdtsdl. This crop is sown 
broadcast on dry land in the months of April. May, and June 
(Baisdkh. Jaishiha, and Ash^), and reaped in August and September 
(Bhidraand Aswin). Haimanti^ oadman, is the winter rice crop, and 
consists of the following thirty-one varieties : — (i) Kdtd-dhdn, (*) 
keUkdtd-dkdn, (3) bhomar kdnu, (4) pdtnd, (s) liusdlkdti, (6) Am/rf, 
{7) dondrguri, (i) dhulid. {<)) bangi, (10) draupadisd/, (11) rdmsd/, 
(11) bendphtl, (13) n^ari, (14) ghdskdndi, (15) r&psd/, (16) nana, 
(17) jhingd idl, (18) kaid, (19) kdlindl, (10) bdkui. (21) kdsiphul, 
(ii) kdld kdriiky (2^) gaiiri-kdjai, (i^) rdbansdi, (15) hibhishansdl, 
(26) chauddakhopd, (27) rdj-kisor, (28) nalkan, {it)) rdngi, (30) 
harinakkurl, {^i) bhuri. This crop is sown in the months of June, 
July, and August (Ashir, Bhidra, and Aswin), and reaped in Novem- 
ber and December (Agrahiyan and Paush). The seed is first sown 
in nurseries, and afterwards transplanted into fields prepared for it. 
Another variety of haimariH or dman rice is also grown in Midna- 
pur, and is sown broadcast and not transplanted. It is sown in 
April and May (Baisikh and Jaishtha), and reaped in November 
and December (Agrahiyan and Paush). Its twenty-seven principal 
varieties are as follow : — (1) Krishna btiog, (2) lialdiguri, (3) iankar 
bkog, {4) Rdm chandra bkog, (5) daind guri. (6) sankar chi/ti, (7) 
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kmjirli, (8) mtfewr hkhd, {9) ban^, (10) dhulU, (i i) kumrddai, {13) 
^wv komal, (13) kalaktdrd, (14) .^Jidii cAu/', (45) gatfgd /u/ti, (16) 
rdmsdl, {17) j'hingd sdi, {18) sunJar sdi, (19) chdmarddi, (zo) jirf^ 
Af/^ {21) ^r(>;i/, (22) ff«»f, (23) thepd-jhingd, (24) Ai-tw, <»s) 
sandiar, (16) gartdh-mdla/'t, and (27) rdndhani'pdgal. Nudn is die 
name of another description of rice, consisting of the five following 
principal varieties :— (i) kdlikdslphul, (2) muitdhdr, {3) sd/jAdli, (4) 
kdsipkul, and (5) kdludgdnti. This crop is sown upon high-lying 
dry land in the months of May and June (Jaishtha and Ashdr), and 
harvested in October and November (Kirtik and Agrahiyan). The 
rice is first sown broadcast in a nursery, and afterwards transplanted 
in specially prepared fields. Boro rice is sown broadcast on low 
marshy land in October or November (Kirtik), and cut in March 
and April (Philgun and Chaitra). The other two varieties 01 
rice grown in Midnapur are kdkri and jhdnji, both of which are 
sown on high-lying land in May and June (Jaishtha and Ashar), and 
cut in September and October (Aswin and Kirtik). Besides rice, the 
only other cereals grown in the District are wheat and barley, both 
of which are sown on dry land in October (Kirtik), and reaped in 
March and April (Phdigun and Chaitra). 

Green Crops. — The following are the principal green 
such as pulses, oil-seeds, etc, cultivated in Midnapur DIst 
(i) Matar or peas {j>isum sativum) ; biri, a kind of pea ; ra 
kind of pea ; cU/wld {cUa- arietinum), mug {phastolus tnuf^o) ; tu 
linseed (linum usilatissimum) ; musuri (eUer lens) ; sarisha or mustard 
{sinapis dichotoma) ; arhar [cytisus cajan) ; ihesdri {lalhyrns sathms). 
These are all winter crops sown on dry lands from which the dus or 
autumn rice crop has just been taken, and are cut or gathered about 
February or March, Four varieties of /;/ seed (sesamuia orietUaU) 
are grown, namely, krisfma til and sdnkl til, sown in jungle land in 
June and July (Ashar and Srdban), and gathered in November and 
December (Agrahdyan and Paush) ; khasld til, sown in sugar-cane 
fields in March and April (Phijgun and Chaitra), and cut in June 
(Ashdr) ; and biddu til, sown on jungle land in May and June 
(Jaishtha and Ashdr), and cut in August and September (JBhddra and 
Asvrin). The fibre crops consist of flax {pdt) and hemp {son), sown 
on high land in May and June (Jaishtha and Ashir), and cut in 
August and September (Bhddra and As win). 

Miscellaneous Crops. — Sugar-cane (/AjAk), sown on rather high 
land in April and May (Chaitra and Baisdkh), and cut in Febn 
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and March. Indigo {jiil) is sown on all liinds of land, except 
paddy. There are two seasons for sowing, called respectively the 
spring and autumn sowings. The sowing takes place in September 
and October (Aswin and Kdrtik), and the plant is cut in July and 
August (Sriban and Bhidra), Pdn, or betel-leaf, sown on black 
soil in June (Ashir), and plucked in July and August (Sriban and 
Bhddra) of the following year. Cotton (idpdt), sown on high lands 
in May and June (Jaishtha and Ashdr), and cut in September and 
October (Aswin and Kdrtik). Mulberry (tui), planted on home- 
stead land in September and October (Aswin and Kdrtik), and the 
leaves gathered as food for silk-worms in May and June (Jaishtha 
and Ashir). /edr, iaj'rd, kdong, all sown on homestead or high 
lands in May and June (Jaishtha and Ashdr), and cut in August and 
September (Bhddra and Aswin). 

Rice CutTiVATlON. — No improvement has taken place of late 
years in the quality of xicc grown in Midnapur District, but a con- 
siderable extension is visible in the area of rice cultivation within 
the last twenty years, A lai^e portion of the District, which a few 
years ago was covered with jungle, has been cleared and put under 
rice. The Collector estimates that the area of rice-growing lands 
has increased about fifty per cent during the last twenty years. 
The various names of rice in its different stages are as follow : — 
Bij, the seed ; ttnkur, the germinated seed ; blj-dlian, the young 
sprouts J fhitl, the plant when it flowers ; dudh gdchh, the plant 
when the grain has begun to form in the ear; dhdn, paddy ; ehdul, 
husked rice ; bhdt, boiled rice. The preparations made from rice 
are: — (i) Muri ; paddy steeped in cold water for a day or two, 
then boiled, and a second time steeped in water ; it is then dried 
in the sun, husked, and afterwards parched. It is sold at about 
three-halfpence a pound. (2) KAai ; paddy parched and husked ; 
sold at about three-halfpence a pound. (3) Cliird; paddy first 
steeped in water, then partially parched and husked, after which it 
is beaten flat in the rice-pounder ; price about the same as k/iai or 
nturi. (4) Hurum, or c/tdul bhdjd ; parched rice ; sold at the same 
price as the foregoing. (5) PUhd ; cakes made of rice flour ; these 
are made in the houses of the people for home consumption, and 
are never sold in the bdzir. The liquid preparations of rice are : 
(i) Paehwai, or fermented rice beer, price about three-halfpence a 
quart ; and (2) mad, common country spirit, distilled from rice ; 
price about a shilling a quart. 

VOL. IV. F 
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Area, Out-turn of Crops, etc, — The present area of the D* 
trict, after the transfer of Chandrakond and Bardi Fiscal Divisiou 
from the neighbouring District of Hilgli to Midnapur, is retunied at 
5082 square miles. These transfers were made in July 1873, and 
my information does not show the proportion of cultivated to cul- 
tivable and waste land within them. Excluding these pargiaiii, 
the Collector returns the area at 4836 square miles, or 3,095,040 
acres. Of this area, 430213 square miles, or 1,753,360 acres, are 
returned as under cultivation ; about 156-25 square miles, or 100,000 
acres, as uncultivated, but capable of being brought under tillage; 
and 377 '6z square miles, or 241,680 acres, as uncultivable and jun^ 
land. The Collector approximately classifies the area under diffcroi 
crops as under: — Rice, 2,709,9a3acresipuises, oil-seeds, fibres, sugar- 
cane, and other crops, 43,437 acres: total, a, 753,360 acres, or43o>-ia 
square miles. The former Statistics of the Board of Revenue ib^ 
nisheil to me for 1868-69 give a more detailed estimate ; but altfacn^ 
there is a very great discrepancy in the area stated to be under ria 
cultivation as compared with that returned by the Collector, I repro- 
duce it as exhibiting the approximate area occupied by other cropi : 
— Rice, 1,002,000 acres ; other food grains, 530,500 acres ; oil-seedi, 
39,000 acres; sugar, 128,000 acres; cotton, 8000 acres; In^gfV 
40,000 acres; fibres, 1 50,000 acres ; tobacco, a 00 acres ; vegetable^ 
88,000 acres: total, 1,985,700 acres, or 3i2o'6s square miles. It 
must be remembered that both these estimates are exclusive of the 
recent transfer of Chandrakoni and Bardi Fiscal Divisions fipom 
HtlgU to Midnapur, both of which are densely populated and closdy 
cultivated. The Collector estimates a fair average outturn &an 
land paying a rental of Rs. 1/8 a bighd, or 9s. an acre, to be abont 
twelve mauniis of paddy a ingfid, valued at Rs. 8 ; or twenty-ax 
hundredweights an acre, valued at ^a, 8s. od. In addition to this, 
a second crop of pulses or oil-seeds, valued at Rs. 2/8 a highd, or 
155. an acre. Including the value of the straw, which may be set 
down at about Rs. 2 a bighd, or izs. an acre, the total value of the 
produce of land paying the above rate of rent would be Rs. ii/'! 
a bighd, or ^3, 15s. od. an acre. From very superior descripdoui 
of rice land, paying a rent of Rs. 3 a bighd, or i8s an acre, and 
not yielding any second crop, the Collector estimates a fair out- 
turn would be about thirty-two maunds of paddy per bighd, worth 
Rs. 21 ; or about 70 cwts. per acre, worth £^(3, 6s. od. Including 
the value of the straw, the total value of the produce of this descrip- 



tion of land would be about Rs. 15 a higM, or ^7, los. od. an acre. 
This, however, is an unusually high estimate. 

Condition of the Peasantry. — A cultivator's holding exceed- 
ing thirty-three acres of all descriptions of land would be considered 
a very large-sized farm ; less than six or seven acres is looked 
upon as a small holding. A farm consisting of thirteen acres of 
all descriptions of land would be considered a very comfortable 
holding for a husbandman. A single pair of oxen is not able to 
cultivate more than five acres of land ; and the Collector reports 
that a peasant holding a small farm of this size would not be so well 
off as an ordinary retail shopkeeper. As a rule, the cultivating 
class is said to be in debt. Advances of seed paddy are generally 
made to the cultivator by the landlord, to whom the crop is 
hypothecated in the first place for the rent, and secondly, for the 
repayment of the advance. The advance is repaid at harvest lime 
in grain, with an addition of from thirty to fifty per cent, as interest. 
Nearly all the cultivators of Midnapur hold their fields with a Right 
of Occupancy, and the Collector estimates the proportion of ordi- 
nary tenants at will to be only about four per cent, of the general 
body of cultivators. Very few husbandmen, however, hold their 
land free of liability to enhancement of rent The number cannot 
be given, but the Collector states that their proportion to the other 
classes of cultivators is insignificant Generally speaking, all the 
cultivators are acknowledged as possessing rights of occupancy, with 
the exception of sub-tenants, or korfdddrs. There are a few cases 
in Midnapur of small proprietors, who own, occupy, and cultivate 
their hereditary lands, without either a superior landlord above, or a 
sub-tenant or krii/idn below them. The Collector states that the 
holders of rent-free lands may be classed under this category, but 
such holders are few and far between. 

The Domestic Animals of Midnapur District used for pur- 
poses of agriculture are buffaloes and oxen. Cows are also some- 
times used by Muhammadans for ploughing, but not oflen. Goats, 
sheep, pigs, geese, ducks, and fowls are reared for food, or as articles 
of trade. The value of an average cow is said to be ^1, los. od. ; 
of a pair of oxen, £2, 1 6s. od. ; of a pair of buffaloes, j£G, 8s. od. ; 
of a score of sheep, ^6, os. od.; a score of kids, six months old, 
;£i, IDS. od. ; and a score of full-gronn pigs, jQi), os. od. The 
Board of Revenue estimates the domestic animals in the District 
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thus ; — Buffatoes, cows, bullocks, 69,000 ; sheep and goats, 85,000; 
pigs, 10,000. I have no means of testing these figures. 

The Agricultural Implements are as follow : — Ndf^!, or 
plough ; mai, a description of bamboo ladder, drawn over the field 
to level it and break the clods ; sdl, for raking up grass, weeds, etc,, 
from ploughed land; dauli, or nirdn, for weeding and clearing. 
pasuni, another sort of weeder ; kdste, or sickle for reaping ; M, i 
bill-hook for clearing jungle ; kurdii, or axe ; and koddii, or spade. 
One of each of Uie foregoing implements, and a pair of oxen or 
buffaloes, are required for cultivating what is technically known u 
a 'plough' of land, and which is equivalent to five acres for a pair 
of oxen, and seven acres for a pair of buffaloes. The capitJ 
necessary to purchase the implements and cattle required to culti- 
vate 'a plough' of land varies from £,1, 8s, od. to ^^7, os. ixL, 
according as oxen or buffaloes are used for ploughing. 

Wages and Prices have considerably increased of late years. 
The following rates are officially returned to me ; but the wages are 
lower than the rates to which Other estimates and inquiries point :— 
Coolies and agricultural day-labourers earned from a Jd, to 2|d. pa 
diem in 1871 ; smiths and carpenters, 4jd, a day ; and bricklayers, 
from 3d. to 3|d. a day. Formerly, about i860, the rates were: 
for coolies and agricultural labourers, ijd. to i|d. per diem; 
smiths and carpenters, 3d. ; and bricklayers, sjd, a day. In iSji. 
the ordinary bdzir rate for best cleaned rice was 6s. gd. a hundred- 
weight ; common rice, such as that used by the labouring classw, 
43, 4d. a hundredweight; best quality of unhusked rice, 3s. 4^d. a 
hundredweight ; common quality of unhusked rice, as. zd. a hundred- 
weight; shelled barley, 8s. zd. a hundredweight; unshelled barley, 
5s. 4d. a hundredweight ; wheat, 9s. 4d. a hundredweight ; indigo, 
about £,^T, a hundredweight ; sugar-cane gur, or crude sugar, los. 
lid. a hundredweight. In 1S60, prices were about twenty-five per 
cent, cheaper. Rates during the famine of 1866: — Rice, of any 
quality, £,i, IS. jod. per hundredweight: unhusked rice, los. iid. 
a hundredweight ; and wheat, j^i, is. lod. a hundredweight. 

Weights and Measures. — Two standards of weight are in use 
in Midnapur District, — one, the ser of 62 told weight, equivalent to 
I lb. 9 ozs, 8 drs. avoirdupois ; and the Government standard, or 
pdkd sir, of 80 told weight The minor denominations of weight in 
both are the same. They are as follow : — 4 kdthhd=\ ehhaiak, 
chkaldk=\ pod; 5 pod—\ ser. Beyond the ser, the multiph 
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n.\ Sir =1 drhdi ; 3 drhdi, or ^ ser =1 Jiasuri ; Z pasiirt = 1 maund. 
Tie local grain measures are as follow : — 4 k,k/ihd=i cfihatdk ; 4 
Wthhaldk=i kond : 4ii}nd=i fdi ; ^pdi—i man or tiiaund ; ^maunds 
^ = rkuri; i(y kuri=\ drd ; 2o6rd=ibisi. For liquids the folio w- 
Ihe standard of measurement :— 4 kdchh&=x chhaidk ; 4 
\thhatiik= I kond; 4 kond = 1 pdi ; 20 pdi = 1 saii. Distance is 
■measured as follows: — 74 angiiH, or thumb-breadths = i hdih. or 
Bcubitof 18 inches; 4 or 5 hdth^i kdlfid (lineal) ; 20 kdlh(i=i rasi; 
W88 rasi= i kos; 4 kos— i yojan, or about 8 miles English measure- 
The local measures of time, besides the usual divisions of 
month, yeai:, etc., which are the same in native as in English 
alculation, are as follow:^! nw^/^a/^y^ of a minute ; r/(i/=f of 
e; I danda = 2^ minutes; i/ra^flr=3 hours; i _i'k^ = 1 2 years. 
Waste Lands. — A considerable extent of waste land has been 
brought under cultivation of late years. Mr. H. V. Bayley, in his 
'Memorandum on Midnapur,' 1851, mentions that at the time of 
the revision of the settlement of Ihose estates held under temporary 
settlements, Government remitted the assessment on cultivable 
waste lands situated within their estates, with a view to encourage 
their extended cultivation. It was afterwards foimd that the con- 
cessions did not have the effect of inducing the landholders to grant 
leases on lighter terms to their raltivators, and it was therefore 
proposed to assess the lands at first very lightly, and to gradually 
increase the rent by progressive rates as the land was brought under 
cultivation. At the present day, nearly all the waste lands are 
situated in Pargand Bagrf, the largest Fiscal Division in the Dis- 
trict, with an area of 444 square miles ; and here the terms of tenure 
arc favourable to the cultivator. Waste land tenures of the descrip- 
tion known as utbandi oj jiimid, such as those met with in Nadiyd 
and Chittagong, do not exist in Midnapur District. Waste land 
tenures are here of a peculiar nature. These spare lands are not 
held by the proprietors as Home Farms {khds khdmdr), nor are they 
regularly leased to the cultivators annually. The proprietors or 
holders generally let the land out, on a sort of tenure known as 
bhdg-j^t, or shares. Under a tenure of this sort, the tenant pays no 
rent, but cultivates the land with his own ploughs, and provides alt 
the expenses of cultivation. At harvest time he generally retains 
half the produce to reimburse him for his trouble, and hands the 
other half over to the landlord, or superior tenant, as the case may 
be, in lieu of rent. 
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Land Tenures. — The following description of the difTcreiit 
varieties of land tenures in Midoapui District, is slightly condensed 
from a report on the subject drawn up by Bdbu Kili Prasanna Rfi 
Chaudhrt, Deputy Collector, dated 3d July 1S73. These tenures 
are divided into three classes: — (i) Ordinary rent-paying tenures; 
(2) Rent-free tenures ; and (3) Rent-free service tenures. The isA 
class consists of twenty-five different tenures as follow : — 

(i) Zamindares ordinarily consist oi pargarids, tappdst or otba 
divisions of land, forming large estates, which pay revenue direct to 
Government, and constitute the property of the superior Uindholden 
or tamittddrs. The tenure existed during the Muhammadan rut 
although in a different condition from the present. At that time, the 
zaminddrs are believed to have had no absolute proprietary fight 
to the soil. They were considered rather as contractors, collectors, 
or farmers of the revenue, and were remunerated for their trouble, 
responsibility, and service, or received the hereditary dues to whidi 
prescription entided them, in the shape of percentages on the 
collections, or by grants of land, called tuinkdr, held exempt from 
revenue for their subsistence, or sometimes by both. It was under 
the British rule in the year 1 793 that the question of their right to 
the lands was set at rest by the terms of the Perpetual Settlement, 
which declared them to be the actual proprietors enjoying their 
estates in absolute ownership as long as they paid the Govenuncnt 
revenue assessed on them, with the power reserved to Government 
of enacting such regulations as might be thought necessary for the 
protection of dependent tilukd&rs and the culti\-ators of the soiL 
The number of zamindan that were brought upon the Collectorate 
Records, as settled at the time of the Permanent Settlement, n 
twenty-nine, several of them holding very lai^e estates, comprising S 
number of entire parganis. The Census Report of 1872 rettuned 
a total number (male and female) of 1369 zamiiiddrs. 

(3) Independent and Dependent Taluks.— Tenures ustultp 
smaller than zaminddris, though sometimes including sevei^ 
villages, and not unfrequently confounded with zaminddrU, and 
hereditary and transferable as long as the revenue is paid, an 
called taluks. They existed during the Muhammadan rule, and 
were sometimes granted by the Mughul Government at favourablfr 
assessments as a mark of favour, or on condition of clearing and. 
cultivating waste land, Tiluks are of two kinds, as contemplated, 
by the Regulations of the Permanent Settlement, viz. huz&ri or 
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mdependent ; and matk&ri or s/iikmi, or dependent. Independent 
^iuks are those which pay their revenue to Government direct, 
separated from eamiru/drh, and entitled so to pay their 
revenue under the provisions of Regulation VHI. of 1793; and 
^dependent td/uis are those of which the revenue is paid through 
the intervention of a saminddr or other proprietor. Independent 
taluks are classed with, and looked upon, as petty samindirii. 
They are not entered in the CoUectorale Registers with any distinc- 
tion from the regular iamlmidris, or with anything to show that they 
are of the character described in Section 5, Regulation VIII. of 1 793. 
For practical purposes, however, the estates paying revenue to 
Government direct may be classified as follow : — 

\st. Regular tatninddris as settled at the time of the Perpetual 
Settlement in nA\x^ fargan&s or tappAs. 

zd. Tdluki or estates other than the above, settled at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement or under the Permanent Settlement 
rules. 

^d. Other estates added subsequently under the Resumption 
Laws. 

The number of independent iAIuks in this District, according to 
the above classification, is 2147; dependent or masiuri or sAiiml 
taluks of old times are scarcely to be found in this District. One 
such t4iuk only can be traced in the records ; it is Idiui Jdmiripil, 
included in the Nayigdon zamimidri. There are, however, nuraer^ 
ous petty shikml tenures or idluks not exceeding 100 big/ids, each 
assessed under the operation of the Resumption Laws as dependent 
on the parent estates temporarily settled. The number of these is 
not ascertainable ; they are to be found chiefly in the HijiH portion 
of the District. Under the general head of taluks, the literal meaning 
of which is dependence, may be classed the tenures called ndnkdr, 
patni, islimrdri, etc.; but as they are commonly known by these 
distinct names, they are separately mentioned in this lisL 

(3) Nankar Taluks are tracts of land originally exempted from 
assessment during the Mughul Administration, being intended for 
the support of the saminddrs and their families. There are two large 
tenures of this sort in the District — one in Pargani Midnapur called 
ndnkdr Ballabhpur, and another in Pargand Majndmut^. Both of 
these have now been brought under assessment, and are settled in per- 
petuity under Regulation VIII. of 1793, paying their revenue direct 
to Government. There is also a third estate in Patdspur Fiscal 
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Division, called ndnkdr Patispur. This is noi permanently settled, 
but settled temporarily from time to time with the parent estate. 

(4) K.AMDURA Tenures are lands granted by zamindars previous 
to the Permanent Settlement, avowedly at lower than the prevailing 
rates, either as marks of favour, or for jungle clearing. In the 
setdements made of the parent estates under the Permanent SelUe- 
ment rules these rates were allowed to stand good, and the tenures 
were assessed accordingly, and settled dependently on the parent 
estates. Such tenures are hereditary and transferable. 

(5) Panchaki Tenures. — In olden times, before the Permanent 
Settlement, several patches of land were granted to persons by 
iaminiUn as marks of favour, or for the purpose of cultivation, the 
rent being assessed at low rales. These tenures were then, as now, 
called /flBfAai/, the name being evidently intended to represent the 
rate of assessment. These tenures are chiefly to be met with in 
Bagrf Fiscal Division, and have been permanently settled depen- 
dently on their parent estates at the low rates of assessment originally 
made. It is supposed by some that the name panchak\ is from the 
fact of the lands being granted at one-fifth of the usual rate of rent. 
The Midnapur Records, however, neither prove nor disprove this, 
inasmuch as they do not show the total produce or the original 
assets of the lands. The number of these tenures existing in the 
District is not ascertainable. 

(6) Peshkashi is properiythedenominationof aquit-rent; hence 
an estate held at a quit-rent ; and there are some under-teniires 
in this District, which go by the name peshkdsh't, evidently in conse- 
quence of the small quit-rents assessed on them. These tenures 
are precisely similar to the kdmdurd tenures above mentioned 
(heading No. 4), and were recognised and settled in the same way as 
Mmduri. The total number of these tenures is not ascertainable ; 
apparently, however, there are only a few of them existing in the 
District. 

(7) Jalpai is the name of a tenure peculiar to Midnapur District. 
When the privilege of manufacturing salt was taken from the land- 
holders and monopolized by Government, the latter took from the 
former large tracts of jungle and waste lands for manufacturing 
purposes, granting them in lieu remissions of rent, and also a pay- 
ment as rent for the lands taken for manufacture, termed kkilAri. 
The landholders likewise received compensation for the loss of 
profits derived from salt manufacture, and also an allowance of salt. 
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termed khordki, or diet salt. The lands which chiefly supplied fuel 
for boiling the brine, were called jdlfdi, or fuel-lands. The total 
area of these lands in Midnapur which have become the pro- 
perty of Govemmenl under the provisions of Regulation I. of 1824, 
is aboul 76,835 acres. There are at present 187 estates oi jtilpdi 
lands bearing distinct numbers on the District renl-roU, and 3? 
estates of jdlpdi lands have been incorporated and permanently 
settled with Government resumed rent-free estates. 

(8) IsTiMBARi Taluks are farms or leases granted by Govern- 
ment or a zaminddr in perpetuity at a stipulated rent, or in charity 
at a fjuit-renL These tenures existed before the British Adminis- 
tration ; but no old istimrdrs of the kind referred to in the Regu- 
lations of 1793 are in existence in this District, as far as can 
be ascertained from hearsay or from the Colkctorate Records. 
Many is/tmnirs, however, seem to have been subsequently and 
recently granted by saminddrs, as appears from the Collectorate 
Registers, which show 91 such tenures; but thereare evidently many 
others which have not been registered. The number of the latter 
is not ascertainable. These tenures ate all hereditary and trans- 
ferable, and not resumable by the grantors ; but they are liable to 
be cancelled by purchasers of parent estates at sales for arrears of 
revenue, if not specially registered under the provisions of Act XI, 
of 1859. 

{9) AiMAS are properly tenures granted rent free, or subject lo a 
small quit-rent, to learned or pious Musalm^ns, or for religious or 
charitable uses in relation to Muhammadanism. These tenures 
existed long before the Company's accession to the diwdni, and were 
recognised by the British Government as hereditary and transferable. 
From Section 9 of Regulation VIII. of 1793 it appears that certain 
tenures called mdlguzdrl dimds were granted for the purpose of bring- 
ing waste lands into cultivation. No dimds granted for religious or 
charitable purjioses, as above mentioned, either before or at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement, seem to exist in this District. 
There are indeed a few dimds in Pargand Balrdmpur which seem to 
have existed at the time of the said settlement ; but they were granted 
for the purpose of jungle cultivation. There are, however, a good 
many dimds since granted by the zamitiddrs for the purpose of clear- 
ing the jungle and for the improvement of the lands free of rent, or 
subject to small rents for the first few years, and assessable subse- 
quently at progressive or fixed rent according to the /lar^and rates. 
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The total number of these tenures cannot be ascertained with any 
degree of accuracy. The registers under Act XI. of 1859 (Section 39) 
show only la such tenures. They are most prevalent in the jungle 
portions of the District, in Pargands Bagri, Brihmanbhdm, Sildah, 
Bahidurpur, etc. These tenures are generally heritable and transfer- 
able by their terms, and are secure against cancellation, except by pur- 
chasers of parent estates at sales for arrears of revenue, if not duly 
registered under the provisions of Act XI. of 1859. A few of these 
i^mtU go by the name of jangnl-huri tenures, although they are the 
same in character and peculiarities as the ordinary aimi tenures. 

(10) Patnis are a species of contract idluki which originated on 
the estates of the Ri.ji of Bardwdn after 1793. They are granted 
by the samUiddrs at rents fixed in perpetuity, to be held by the 
lessees, called patnidArs, and their heirs for ever. The lessees are 
required to furnish security at the discretion of the saminddr to the 
amount of half the annual rent. The main condition in the lease is, 
that in the event of an arrear occurring, the tenure may be sold by 
the samimiir ; and if the sale proceeds do not cover the arrear, the 
Other property of the defaulting patniddr is Hable for it. These 
tenures are transferable and answerable for the persona! debts of the 
patniddrs, and subject to the process of the courts of judicature 
in the same manner as other real property, without, however, in 
any way prejudicing the rights of the zamiiiddrs. All transfers oi 
paini Idluks are required to be registered in the samitiddri court 
Painiddrs may under-let, but such leases are not binding on the 
zaminddrs in the event of the tenure being sold for arrears. Palni 
tenures are liable to cancellation only by purchasers at sales for 
arrears of revenue of the parent estates or siTOTiWi/r/j-, and if not regis- 
tered under the provisions of Act XI. of 1859. Fifty-five patnis 
have been registered in the Collectorate under the above Act, but 
apparently there are many more such tenures in this District ; the 
exact number, however, is not ascertainable. The tenures are most 
prevalent in the Fiscal Divisions of Khdrijd Mandalghic, Chitwi, 
Bagri, and ISrdhmanbhiim, and are gradually getting currency in 
oi^ex par^anis. 

(11) Darpatnis, and (iz) Sepatnis.— An under-tenure created 
by ^.patniddr, or a.pattil of the second degree, is called a darpatni ; 
and an under-tenure created by a ddrpalniddr, or a patnl of the 
third grade, is called a sepaini. Both of these tenures possess all 
the rights and immunities attached to palnls, as far as concerns their 
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^Bpa^tees. Darpainis exist to some extent; but their number, as 
^Bvrell as that of sepalnxs, of which there are said to be very few in 
^Ptfiis District, is not ascertainable. Chdhrpatnii, or paiiiis of tlie 
H fourth degree, do not seem to exist in Midnapur. 
H (13) IjARA, derived from an Arabic word signifying 'price 'or 
B 'hire,' is the common tenn for contract tenancies of middle-men 

■ between the proprietors of lands and the actual cultivators. In an 

■ ^drd the lands are leased at specific rates of rent, and ordinarilj' 
B for limited periods. This tenure seems to be the product of old 

■ unwritten custom existing from long before the commencement of 
B ihe English rule. Ordinarily the ijdrdddrs holding short leases 
B sublet their farms, but in cases of long leases the engagements 
B entered into contain provisions authorizing or forbidding subletting. 
B This District teems with i<drdddr\ tenures ; but only two long 
B leases for zo years have been registered in the Collectorate under 
B iJie provisions of Act XI. of 1859. They prevail equally in all 
^ parts of the District. 

B (14) Dar-ijaras are under-tenures sublet by the Ijdrdddr ; sub- 
B leases of this kind are common throughout the District 
W (15) IjARA Zarpeshgi signifies a temporary lease or (yaMf granted 
on receipt of an advance {pcsAgi) from the lessee, the proprie^ 
tor's right of re-entry at the expiration of the term being con- 
tingent on the repayment or liquidation of the advance. Leases of 
this description are often granted in Midnapur, chiefly by indebted 
landholders. The lessees in these cases were protected against 
summary ejectment on the expiry of the term of the leases by the 

I provisions of Act X. of 1859, under which the parties must proceed 
'bj regular civil suits. 
(16) Katkina Ijara is the denomination of a temporary lease 
or sub-lease granted by the proprietor or farmer or under-farmer 
tt a rack rent The lessees in these cases are ordinarily bound to 
pay the rents engaged for by them without raising objection on the 
score of no n -collection or insufficient collection from the lands 
leased. Leases of this kind are to be met with everywhere through- 
out Midnapur District 
(17) Jot Mandli is a tenure which seems to be the product of an 
unwritten custom. It is supposed to have originated from the 
practice which prevailed in the District in old times of leasing lands 
_ to the head-men of villages, called mandals, on liberal rates of rents, 
kCor the purpose of clearing jungle and cultivating waste lands, on 
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the understanding ordinarily that they should thus reclaim the 
lands themselves or through cultivators under them. The tenure 
is similar in character lo dimds. The name Jot mandli appears to 
have arisen from the lease being granted to tnandais. Leases of 
this kind are granted by proprietors of estates in perpetuity at fixed 
rates, or for a term of years only. The former practice was more in 
vogue in old limes than now-a-days. Tenures of the kind in ques- 
tion are chiefly to be met with in Parganis Chidri Jhdrgdon, 
Kalyinpur, etc, in the jungle tracts. Those yo/ maftdlis which 
have been granted in perpetuity at rents fixed for ever, have always 
been looked upon as transferable tenures. Government, however, 
repudiates the rights of the proprietors toi hold their land at unalter- 
able rates of rent The total number of these tenures in Midnapur 
District is not ascertainable. 

(i8) Nu Jot, Khamar, or Sir Lands, — These arc lands which 
the aaminddr or other proprietor retains in his own hands, and 
cultivates either by hired labour or by tenants at will, paying as rent 
either half the produce, ordinarily called b/wgjaind. or a determinate 
share of the produce, called sanjA jamd, or paying rent in money. 
Such lands are retained by almost all the zamitiddrs of this Dis- 
trict, and date from early times. KhAmdr, although, generally 
speaking, another name for tnj jot lands, ordinarily implies waste 
lands subject lo inundations, etc cultivated only at favourable 
seasons, and paying rent in kind, generally on the bhagjama systeii 
when cuhivated. Kluimdr lands seem only to exist in Pat 
Chitwi and Khiriji Mandalghit in this District. 

(19) Jot Zamin is the common name for the holding of an ordinar 
cultivator. It is qualitied by other prefixes, according to the diffe- 
rent terms, conditions, and nature of the holding, as shovrn below. 

(20) Maurusi Jots arc hereditary leases of lands granted to 
husbandmen for cultivation, and are ordinarily transferable, 
tenures exist in almost every Fiscal Division of the District, t 
their total number does not appear to be very large. 

(21) MuKARRARi Jots are leases of land granted to husbandm 
for cultivation at fixed rents, but not hereditary (or at least not a 
ginally so). 

(22) Maurusi and Mukarrari Jots (conjointly) are herediti: 
leases of land granted to cultivators at rents fixed in perpetuitjl 
Many of these tenures exist in Midnapur, though their exact numhj 
is not known. 
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The three kinds at jots above-mentioned enjoy the privileges men- 
ined in Sections 3, 5, and 6 of the Rent I^w, according as they 
nay come under one or other of these sections. Lands on which 
louses, etc. have been built, or tanks dug, or places of worship, 
!tc. made, are prolecied against auction -purchasers by Sections 37 
md 51 of Act XI. of [859. Lands in eight such cases seem to have 
been registered under that Act in Midnapur, 

(^3) Khudkasht Jots. — The holdings of resident cultivators, or 
D otiier words, lands tilled by cultivators residing in the village 

which their lands belong, are called kk&dkisht jots. Tenures 
pf this name existed before the Permanent Settlement. The old 

tenures are called khudkashi kadami, and the new, khMkdsht jadid, 
(^Persian word meaning 'new.' A great distinction was made between 
kkidkdsht and other husbandmen in the old lawsj but the only 
cultivating statutory tenures now recognised are those mentioned in 

tX. of 1859, or Act VIlLof 1869, B. C, viz. rights of occupancy 
■t fixed or at fair rents. Such of the tenures of the kind as come 
Under the category of those referred to in the exceptional clauses of 
Section 37, and in Section 52 of Act XL of 1859, are protected 
Rgainst purchasers of parent estates at sales for arrears of revenue 
by the provisions of those sections. Section 66 of Act VIII. (B. C.) 

1869 also protects khudkasht tenures against purchasers of under- 
tenures under the provisions of Sections 59 and 60 of that Act. 
The total number of khudkdshf tenures existing in the District is 
not ascertainable, although they are prevalent more or less in 
almost every part of it. 

(14) Paikasht Jots are lands cultivated by non-resident royals. 
These tenures are ordinary holdings under Section 8 of Act X. of 
11859, or Act VIIL of 1869, K C. and are entided to be held only 

1 such rates as may be agreed between the parties. Midnapur 
District abounds in such tenures. 

(as) KoRFA Jots are the small holdings of under-tenants of 
dinary cultivators. The name is derived from the Bengali word 

htrpur, meaning 'dependent;' the holder of such a tenure is 
illed kcrfd praja, and he generally has the same rights as the man 

mmediately above him. These tenures are numerous in Midnapur 

District, but their total number is not ascertainable. 
The second class of tenures common in Midnapur are rent- 
e tenures, of which Bdbu Kdli Frasanna Rii Chaudhri's report 

inumerates sixteen different varieties, as follow : — 
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(r) Lakhiraj is the common name in Hidnapur, as in other 
Districts, of all the revenue-free or rent-free tenures. Many such 
tenures were created during the Muhammadan rule by grants to 
hold lands exempt frora payment of revenue, in perpetuity or for 
life only. They were occasionally made by the Emperors of Delhi, 
and the Governors of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, for the support of 
the families of persons who had performed public services, for re^ 
ligiotis or charitable purposes, and for maintaining troops, etc \ more 
often by the saniMirs, and even by officers of the Muhammadatt 
Government appointed to the temporary superintendence of the 
revenue, under the pretext that the produce of the lands was 
to be appropriated to religious or charitable purposes, while in 
fact the alienations were made for the personal advantage of Ae 
grantees, or clandestinely of the grantors themselves. No effec- 
tive measures to check these mal-practices seem to have been 
adopted until 1793- By Regulation XIX. of that year, only such of 
the hukuml grants {i.e. grants made by samindars, etc., as above 
stated) were declared to be valid as were made before the nth 
August 1765, the date of the Company's accession to the dhfdni, 
provided that the grantees obtained possession previous 10 the 
above date, and the lands were not subsequently rendered subject 
to the payment of revenue by competent authority. All grants 
made after the above date, but previous to 1790, were deemed 
valid only if confirmed by Government or any officer empowered to 
confirm them ; but all lands granted, of the extent not exceeding 
10 iig/itis (3J acres), for religious purposes, which were dond fide 
appropriated to those purposes, were exempted from assessment ; 
and by Regulation XXXVII. of 1793, all royal grants for holding 
lands exempt from the payment of revenue, made previous to the 
12th August 1765, were declared valid if the grantees obtained 
possession of the lands so granted previous to that date, and the 
grants had not been subsequently resumed by competent authority. 
Other grants made subsequent to the 12th -August 1765, were 
deemed valid only if confirmed by Government, or by any officer 
empowered to confirm them. 

(3) Bahali Lakhiraj. — All Idkkirdj lands which were exempted 
from payment of revenue under the proi-isions of the Regulations 
above-mentioned, or on the principles laid down in them, are 
called bahSI't hikhirdj (i.e. confirmed likhirif) in Midnapur. The 
number of such tenures existing in the District in 1871 is returned 
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rates, is esti- 

tnated at ;^io,6a6. The Mkhirdj tenures created for religious and 
charitable purposes are called debotiar, brahmottar, wdkf, etc, as 
detailed below. 

(3) Debottar Lands are estates granted rent free, the proceeds 
being appropriated to the worship and support of Hindu idols 
and temples. The ordinary method of providing for the support of 
idols, priests, and worship is by endowments, — by the dedication of 
certain property to an idol or to a temple ; and the property so 
dedicated is thenceforth called debottar properly. As soon as the 
laods have been so dedicated, the rights of (he donor lapse for 
ever ; he cannot alienate them, and his heirs cannot inherit them. 
Debottar lands, ordinarily speaking, are inalienable and indivisible ; 
but temporary leases of them extending to the life of the itbdyet or 
ntakartt (the manager and superintendent of the establishment for 
the worship) may be granted by them for the benefit of the idol, or 
for the repairs, etc. of the temples ; and the heirs of the grantor for 
whose benefit the worship is conducted can, by consent, form 
separate religious estabhshments, and separately jDerform the ser- 
vices, each one taking a separate share of the rents. The number 
of debottar tenures existing in the district, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, is 1132. They seem to be most prevalent in the southern 
snd eastern parts of the District. Nearly the whole of the debotiar 
linds in this District seem to be appropriated to the support of 
Bunily idols, the management of the property and of the establish- 
ment for worship being made by the donors or their families. There 
is only one Hindu endowment in the District, viz. the Dharmsdld, 
or resting-house, in Mauzi Manikar, within Khdndir Fiscal Division. 
There arc also 2 1 estates in the District, the recorded proprietors of 
which in the register are idols or Hindu gods. 

(4) Brahmottar Lands are estates granted rent free to Brih- 
tnans for their support, and that of their descendants, either as a 
reward for their sanctity or learning, or to enable them to devote 
themselves to religious duties or education. The object which 
induced the grantees to make gifts of these lands under this 
head in old times did not continue in force in later periods, 
■when fraudulent grants were often made to Brdhmans from other 
considerations and with other motives. Lands not exceeding 
10 big/ids granted to Brihmans were declared exempt from payment 

■of revenue by Regulations XIX. of 1793 and XIV. of 1S25, above 
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alluded to. Brahmottar lands are more numerous in the Hijili 
portion of the District than elsewhere, and the records show 1203 
such tenures. They are transferable, and liable for the grantee's 
debts. 

(s) Vaishnavottar are lands granted rent free far the support of 
Vaishnav devotees. The District records show 272 such tenures 
in Midnapur. They are transferable, and liable to be sold for the 
grantee's debts. 

(6) Mahattran Lands are rent-free estates granted to persons of 
respectability belonging to the sMra class, such as kdyastha, etc, or 
for religious purposes. The number of such tenures in Midnapur 
District is returned at 169, principally in Patispur Fiscal Division. 
They are transferable, and liable for the grantee's debts. 

(7) Khushbash Lands are those granted rent frte to persons for 
dwelling-houses, etc Ih Midnapur District, 189 claims to hold 
land of this tienominaUon rent free have been admitted. These 
tenures are mostly met with in Majnamuti Fiscal Division, and, 
like those above-mentioned, are transferable, and liable for the debt 
of the holders. 

{8) Bhatottar are lands granted rent free to bhAts or I 
Ten cases of such lands have been exempted from assessment i 
Midnapur, situated within Kedir and Pat^pur Fiscal Divisions. 

(9) GANAKorrAR are lands granted to ganaks, or fortune-teIl< 
astrologers, and genealogists. Only two cases of such lands 1; 
been exempted from assessment in Midnapur, situated in 
and Patdspur Fiscal Divisions. 

(10) Sanyasottar are rent-free lands granted for the support < 
sanydsis, or religious ascetics. Thirteen cases of such lands 1 
exempted from assessment are entered in the District Records, i 
of which are within Patispur Fiscal Division. 

(11) Kuanabari Lands are those on which the dwellings and 
outhouses of samiruidn are situated, or homestead sites and vegetable 
gardens of cultivators, and on which no revenue has been assessed^ 
In 23 cases in Midnapur District claims to hold lands of this des 
tion rent free were admitted. They are transferable, and liable i 
the debts of the grantees. 

(ij) Wakf Lands are rent-free estates appropriated for Muha 

madan religious or charitable purposes. Like the debottar lands 4] 

the Hindus, -wAkf lands are not liable for the debts of the testato 

' whose proprietary rights cease after the completion of the endoi 
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and are not alienable, though transferable temporarily for the 

'alion or benefit of the endowment or the mosque. It has 

been held that if the properly Is wholly wAkf,-~i.e. if all the profits 

be devoted exclusively to religious and charitable purposes, — the 

^jBUtdwalR, or superintendent of the endowment, having only a life 

^BptereBt, is tncomiJetent to grant leases for a longer period than the 

^■mn of his own life ; but if the office be hereditary, and the 

^mmmivalR has a beneficial interest in the property, it has been heM 

that the property must be considered heritable, burdened with a 

certain trust. The number of w&kj properties existing in Midna- 

pur District is not ascertainable, but they are said to be very few, 

The District records only show six cases of lands assigned for the 

support of mosques. The word wSkf is an Arabic term having 

several meanings, one of which is a legacy or endowment for pious 

uses, or a dedicarion or foundaiion of a public charity. 

(13) Madad-Mash are lands granted rent free for the support 
of learned or pious Muhammadans, The number of these tenures 
in Midnapur is returned at 23. They are transferable, and liable 
for the debts of the grantee. 

(14) PiROTTAR are lands granted rent free for the support of the 
tombs oi firs — i.e. saints and other holy men of the Muhammadan 
faith. The District records show 63 of such tenures, mosdy situated 
in the Fiscal Divisions of Doro, Patispur, and Keordmil. 

(15) Nairat Lands are presents made in lands for religious pur- 
poses. Very few tenures of this description exist in Midnapur. 

(16) Khankar signifies lands granted for the temporary residence 
of Muhammadan religious mendicants. The District records show 
only one case in which lands of this description were exempted 
from payment of revenue. The lands being granted for a public 
purpose, are probably not transferable or liable for the private debts 
of the grantee. 

The third class of tenures in Midnapur consists of estates or 
lands granted rent free in return for military or other service per- 
formed by the grantee. Bibu Kilf Prasanna Rii Chaudhri's re- 
port enumerates seven different descriptions of service tenures as 
under : — 

(() Paikas Lands are the name of a tenure peculiar to Midna- 
pur. They consist of lands given to pdiks, or village watchmen, in 
the shape of military tenures, some at low quit-rents, called pahMsk 
Jttmd, and some free of all rent except that represented by the 

VOL. IV. c 
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service rendered by them to the samindtirs. The lands thus granted 
generally consist of blocks from two to thirteen acres each, although 
in some cases in Midnapur Fiscal Division p^iks are said to be 
in possession of from 66 to 133 acres each, of service land of this 
description. In olden times the landholders retained large bands 
of pdiks for purposes of aggression or defence ; and these men 
were also employed in carrying on the system of internal police 
administration which the zawiiiddrs maintained within their several 
estates, the tenures above alluded to being given to them for 
their support. In Fehniary 1 796, the area of/niiiiSfi lands in Mid- 
napur was returned at 33,350 acres. In 1866, the total area, as 
ascertained by a special inquiry conducted by Mr. D. J. M'^Neile, 
C.S., was 28,115 acres ; but changes have since taken place, in con- 
sequence of the recent transfers from HdgH District These lands 
are chiefly situated in the wilder tracts of the northern and western 
parts of the District rather than in the southern or eastern parts, and 
are most frequently met with in the Fiscal Divisions of Midnapur, 
Manohargarh, Bhanjbhiira, Bagri, and Brdhmanbbtim. Some of 
the pdliiin lands in the District were resumed by Goveramenl, but 
were subsequently abandoned in favour of the zaminddn. Pdik4n 
lands were held on condition of service, and do not carry with 
them the right of hereditary succession. Mr. D. J. M'Neilc, in his 
special Report on the village police of Midnapur, stales that pdikdn 
lands situated mpargands settled after the enactment of Regulation 
I. of 1793 are protected from resumption by Government; and 
that such lands m pargands settled before 1793, or such lands 
situated in a zam'mddri but paying no quit-rents, or such lands of 
which the quit-rents have not been included in the assets of settle- 
ment, are resumabte under Clause 4, Section 8, Regulation I. of 
1 793. The relative positions of the Government, the iami/uidr, 
and the pdiks^ are as follow; — The zaminddr is responsible to 
Government for the efficient ser\'ice of pdiks. He is to appoint 
the pdiks, giving preference to heirs of old incumbents if they are 
qualified for the duty, and to dismiss ihem for incompetence or 
misconduct, and make over their lands to others. The pdih on 
their part art- responsible to zaminddrs, but the zantlnddr is respon- 
sible to Government for keeping them up in an efficient state. 

(2) Patwari Jagirs are lands assigned to paiwdrls, or village 
accountants, in lieu of wages ; but such tenures are only met with 
in Patdspur Fiscal Division. There are about 48 patwdris in that 
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parganS, and the total area of the land held by them on this tenure 
is about S32 acres. The pativdrU have no proprietary right in the 
land, which is only held on condition of service in lieu of salary. 

(3) Akzi PiYADA Jagirs. — This is a description of serv'ice tenure 
peculiar to Midnapur. The messengers and bailiffs attached to the 
Colleaor's office hold revenue-free lands in lieu of salary, and these 
lands are called by the name ' drsi fiyddd's Jiigir.' The tenure was 
created by a Muhammadan ruler of the Province, who, in the year 
1095 Anilf, granted a sana4 to one Shaikh Banji, giving him the 
lands revenue-free in perpetuity, with a view to bring the soil under 
cuIti^nitioD ; and the grantee in return performed certain ceremonial 
services, attended with 1 1 ehobd&rs on the Governor at Midnapur, 
and performed other duties connected with his Court. A deed for 
the land was subsequently obtained from Mr. Young, the Superin- 
tendent of Baz\ Zam\n Daftar, in 1786, and the grantee continued 
to attend the Collector of the District with 11 chobddrs as before. 
Attempts were made to resume these lands ; but the Board, in their 
letters dated azd May 1798 and 6th April 1841, prohibited their 
resumption on the part of Government, and the lands tn question 
have all along been held by the peons free of revenue in lieu of 
salary, as above stated. The original deed was for 166 acres, but 
the quantity of land mentioned in that granted by Mr. Young seems 
to be 125 acres, and the actual quantity in the possession of the 
fiyddds, as per latest measurement, is 138 acres, situated in Par- 
gan^ Kharagpur and Midnapnr. 

(4) Daf-tri Jacir. — This is a plot of land, consisting of seven 
acres, held as service by the under record-keeper {da/lri) in the 
Midnapur Collectors Office. The tenure seems to have been first 
created during the Muhammadan rule, when the dn/tri employed 
in the Revenue Court {tafiiUddri kiKkdri) at Khindir had the 
lands in question assigned to him in lieu of salary, and the grantee 
was continued in possession of the lands by the English ; but 
subsequently the tenure was transferred to the daflri of the Col- 
lector's Office; The original deed for the lands is not to be found, 
and no record exists to show why the dafiri was here remunerated 
in land in lieu of money. 

(5) Behara Jagib : (6) Napit Jagir : and (7) Kumar Jagir, are 
the other service tenures. Lands granted rent free by zamladdrs, etc., 
to pilki-bearers are called behdrd jdgin; those granted to barbers 
are called ndjiil Jdgirs; and those granted to kumdrs (earthen-pot 



ikers) are called knimur jiigirs. These tenures are held on condi- 
tion of service by the former two, and of supplying pots, gcnwally 
to IhakurbdrU (temples), by the latter. Such tenures, and othere of 
the kind, exist more or less in almost all large zamlnddrU. The 
number and area of such tenures are not ascertainable. 

A considerable portion of the land in Midnapur District has 
passed from the hands of the superior landlord, or iadr zaminddr, 
into those of intermediate holders. 

Seitlemenx ani> Rates of Rent. — Midnapuris an intermediate 
District between the Temporarily Settled Province of Orissa and 
the Permanently Settled Districts of Bengal Proper, and illustrates 
both systems. The pennanently settled portion consists principally 
of the closely cultivated lands in the interior of the District, while 
the temporarily settled portion is chiefly confined to the salt tracks 
in the Hijili Division of the District lying along the sea-coast and 
the western bank of the estuary of the Hiiglf. 

The following particulars regarding the Settlement of the Hijili 
portion and temporarily settled estates in Midnapur, are condensed 
from Mr. Bayley's ms. Report. The Settlements were made between 
1833 and 1852, under Regulations VII. of 1831 and IX. of 1S25, and 
consisted of the three following kinds : (i) Detailed Settlements of 
rent-paying lands, comprising 2\ pargands ; (2) Detailed Settlement 
of Government-purchased estates ; and (3) of resumed estates. The 
following is a statement of the principles which guided the assess- 
ments made at the time of the Settlement, quoted from Mr. Bayley's 
Report : — ' Returns of produce were not taken /w se as the basis of 
rates, for that would not alone afford a correct guide to a proper 
equalization of the public burden ; because no real selling prices 
could be obtained for each individual case. The forced sale of the 
needy husbandman, and the contrary of a well-to-do one, or of the 
flourishing sud khdnid (literally, interest-devouring) mahdjan or grain 
merchant, do not admit of any fixed price of produce on any given 
date for any particular village. Further, this fact, although sufficient 
to cause the rejection of any such basis, excludes at the same time 
all considerarions of facility of carriage, proximity of markets, or 
local demand and supply, all of which more or less arbitrarily affect 
calculations made on the basis of returns of produce only. The 
plan of averages was also rejected, as not "equalizing" even in 
letter, and certainly not in spirit and in truth, the "public burthen.'' 
But the rates were fixed in each case on the basis of " former /air 
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^BnymeDts and present Jatr capabilities," to arrive at which, the 
^^towers of the soil, and situation of the the land, in each case, and 
1' its pa^t fairly paid assessment, were carefully investigated. Mr. 
Commissioner Mills remarked on this important point : " The prin- 
dple is the best and safest in all cases, and particularly in this case, 
where the chance of over-assessment was so great." The rates 
assessed on resumed rent-free estates were generally mainu-iined at 
one-fourth less than on revenue-paying estates. This was the 
general usage, arising probably from the Idkhirdjddr being weak in 
comparison with the revenue-paying zamiruidr, and frequently an 
absentee; and it being therefore an object with him to give his 
tenants better terms than his more powerful neighbour may find it 
necessary to do. The terms to the husbandman being easier, have 
tended to make idkhirAj lands always better cultivated than others ; 
and as a general rule, this has been the actual result in Midnapur 
District.' 

All the holders of resumed tent-free tenures at the time of the 
Settlement were allowed a reduction of fifty per cent for their pro- 
prietary right With regard to the parties allowed to engage for 
the settlement of resumed rent-free estates, Mr. Bayley, in his Ms. 
Report, states that the principle laid down by Mr. Commissioner 
MQIs, quoted p. 56 of that gentleman's ' Confirmation Proceedings,' 
dated aSth October 1844, was the rule followed ; — ' It appears that 
there are twenty-five sharers on this estate (Chak Arjunf) who possess 
spiccific portions of land which have been separately assessed ; but 
they have not claimed a separate allotment of the_;ij«<i (assessment). 
In the event of their doing so, there is no objection to the Collector 
taking separate engagements from each, and making the necessary 
entries in the records. In the meanwhile, the estate must be treated 
as a jomt one {tjmdli) ; and as the sharers are so numerous, the body 
of proprietors might be invited to bring forward their own nomi' 
oees to engage for the Government revenue, an arrangement as 
advantageous to themselves as to Government. In the event of 
such proprietor's recusancy, the estate may be farmed to a stranger 
at the fixed assessment {mufassal jamS), less twenty per cent, for 
collection chaises, for a period of ten years. Of the remaining 
thirty per cent., ten per cent will be set aside as the proprietor's 
mdlikdnd, or proprietary allowance, and twenty per cent carried to 
the credit of Government.' 

Lllowing particulars with regard to the settlement of the 
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three Government-purchased estates of Keddr, Kharagpur, and 
Balntmpur, are extracted from Mr. Mills' Con6rmation Proceedings. 

(i) ' Kedar. — The condition of the cultivators is described as 
strikingly indigent, attributed to over-exaction on the pan of the 
former landholders and fanners, added to several bad seasons since 
ihepargand came into our hands. Great care appears to have been 
taken in revising and refixing the rates. This was done after due 
inquiry into the capabilities of the soil ; and the cultivators willingly 
signed their agreements. The average assessments were as follow : 
(a) Kii/d, or high land, used as homestead sites, and for the produc- 
tion of sugar-cane, peas, hemp, betel plant, mulberry, cotton, vege- 
table and oil-seeds; average assessment, 7s. id. an acre, {b) Jal, 
or low lands, on which rice is cultivated ; averse assessment, 
SS. 8Jd. per acre, (c) Confirmed kdrndurd, or lands paying a quit- 
rent, 9s. o\&, an acre. The total average is 5s. 7 jd. an acre. These 
rates are light, and such as the lands can well pay, but they 
have been adjusted with care and discrimination. The former 
assessment pressed heavily upon the cultivators, and the relief given 
is not greater than the circumstances of the case justified. With 
regard to the rent-free tenures in the pargana, the Collector will 
institute Resumption Suits under Section 30 of Regulation II. of 
1819, to try the right of Government to assess all lands not covered 
by deeds granting them the land rent free {biSd zamin sanads). The 
formers' allowance will be twenty-five per cent, on the fully assessed 
(mrf/) lands, and fifteen per cent, on the resumed rent-free {IdkAirdj) 
lands, assessed at a half rental. The same percentage was given to 
the Kharagpur farmers ; and in estates of this description situated 
in a highly cultivated country, and settled in detail, with the sum 
which each man is to pay defined and fixed, I am of opinion that it 
is a fair, but not an over-liberal allowance. The farmers' petition 
for thirty-five per cent, proprietary allowance, and for remissions on 
account of calamities of season, is quite unreasonable. 

(a) ' Khar-^gpur. — This pargaitd is described as very high, and 
wanting in the means of natural irrigation. The soil is of three 
classes : viz. kdUi, or high land ; jal, or moist land; and chardpdl, 
or sandy land. The kiU produces spring rice, grain, vegetables, 
hemp, and flax ; with a little cotton, mulberry, sugar-cane, mustard, 
and linseed. The jal lands grow the various kinds of rice which 
require much moisture ; and the c/iardpdl produces melons, native 
vegetables, mangoes, and potatoes. Since the estate has become 
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e property of Government, the collections have been made through 
trbardMdri or managers, who have contracted for a certain amount 
f revenue, less a reduction of from fifteen to twenty per cent for 

Bte expenses and profits. The rates taken by the Settlement Ofiicer 
ere assumed after a comparison of the rates of the neighbourhood, 

the present capabilities of the soil, and the rents heretofore actually 
The average rales assessed were as follow ; Kdld land, as. 
Pioji an acre ; Jul land, 4s. lojd an acre ; chardpAl land, 4s. 3d. 

an acre ; resumed jdglr (military service) lands, 4s. zd, an acre. 

The average for the whole is 4s. lod. an acre. In this /a»yflff(f there 

were 156 claims to hold tenures denominated nij jot, imd, and 

IJtdm4urd, at fixed rates of rent, comprising an area of 1779 acres. 
Of this, 492 acres, paying a fixed rent of .^93, 6s. a^d., have been 
Keleased; and laai acres, paying a former assessment of ;£'6a, as. 
^od., have been subjected to a full rental settlement, and assessed 
»t;£"47S. "OS. aid. 
' With regard to the parties to be allowed to engage for the lands, 
Mr, Bayley would admit the ex-zaminddrs to enter into engagements 
for the estates, to the exclusion of the old and new farmers. I 
negatived this proposition as an act of gross injustice to the farmers. 
The taminddrs cannot climn the privilege as a right, and I consider 
them incompetent to manage estates of such extent as this and 
Ked^, The Deputy Collector proposes to assign to the Rini on 
her resumed nij jot, diind, and kdmdurd tenures, and to the sadr 
iimdiidr on his resumed dimd tenure, an allowance of thirty-five per 
■nt, on the assessment, on the ground (1) thiit they have a kind of 
lecial proprietary right therein ; (3) because ihey have been assessed 
e quadruple their former quit-rent ; and (3) because I sanc- 
ioned a somewhat similar precedent in Balrdrapur. Mr. Bayley 
t would yield the point in pity to the fallen fortunes of a still respect- 
able landholder. Tlie dimdddrs reclaimed the land, and have an 
hereditary right of occupancy ; and although no case is made out 
for granting proprietaiy allowance (mdlikand), yet I do not object 
lo giving thirty-five per cent, in the cases in question, as the lands 
have been brought into cultivation through the dimdddrs' agency, 
and the assets of the lands have been so considerably increased 
^diereby. The Deputy Collector does not consider twenty per cent, 
% sufficient allowance to the farmers, and proposes twenty-five per 
He argues that they are sadr farmers, that they are directly 
responsible to Government for the revenue, and that the difficulty 
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in making collections for small and scattered areas is great- Tlie 
Superintendent of the Settlement approves of this liberal rattf of per- 
centage, as the leases are to be for twenty years' duration, and as a 
motive to induce them to deal justly and liberally with their tenants. 
For these reasons, and with regard to the great liability of the bad 
to drought, 1 have adopted the suggestioa No clause can be in- 
troduced into the leases stipulating for remissions on account of bad 
seasons. Indeed, it is to be understood that the farmers will be 
expected, except in seasons of extensive and general calamity, abso- 
lutely demanding the interposition of the Stale, to bear the loss 
which may be sustained. The farmers have combined lo demand 
an allowance of thirty-five per cent, to cover expenses and risks. 
The demand is altogether unreasonable. 

(3) 'Bai.rampur. — This estate is described as mostly forest. It 
was originally used as a shiMrgi, or hunting ground, and it is stated 
that only when the proprietor became embarrassed was the clearing 
offof the jungle commenced; much jungle yet (1844) remains to be 
reclaimed. The rates of assessment are low, but I think they are 
fair and suited to the circumstances of this half-reclaimed estate, the 
average for kdlA land being gd., and for jal land as. an acre ; the 
general atl-round average being is. i^d. an acre. With the excep- 
tion of 39 acres assessed at the rate of 6d. an acre, the lands of 
ihis/irr^and' are all dimd estates. Though I disapprove of the prin- 
ciple of prospectively assessing cultivable waste, particularly in an 
estate of this description, yet as it is staled that the dimdddrs them- 
selves petitioned for the arrangement, and the rates are extremely 
light, I will not interfere. The rent imposed on the portion situated 
in the farmed estates is of trifling amount, and ii is noi worth while 
to alter the papers for the purpose of remitting it. 1 fully agree 
with Mr. Bayley as to the impropriety of assessing waste land for 
the firewood and charcoal it yields. Let the peasants be encouraged 
to cultivate it; and on the expiration of the present settlement. 
Government will participate in the produce of the waste that may 
be made productive. Under this arrangement a considerable ac- 
cession of revenue may fairly be expected from the lands id 
question. 

' With regard to the ex-proprietors, I wish to show every considera- 
tion to the Rinis, consistent with a due regard lo the interests of 
the State. They have been allowed to hold their nij jot and iimd 
lands, the former hitherto at almost pepper-corn rents ; they hav< 
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Hcen offered pensionary support ; they have been, and are now, per- 
finitted to hold their houses and homestead grounds, which are of 
considerable extent, free of charge ; and I will now give them the op- 
tion of engaging for Bahdmpur, on tlie following favourable terms : — 
They shall receive fifteen per cent, on the pa)-ments of the farmers, 
and thirteen per cent on those of the dirndddrs, for the trouble and 
responsibility of collecting the rents; and thirty-five per cent on 
the measurement {haslo hiii) assessment, they being required to 
furnish sufficient security for the due perfonnance of their engage- 
ments. The allowance to be made to the farmers is fixed at twenty, 
and to the dimdddrs at twenty-two per cent. ; the latter being in- 
c:re3sed beyond that of the former in order to cover the expenses of 
agricultural embankments, which are essential to the reclamation of 
jungle lands. The Superintendent of the Settlement will see that 
sufficient security {mdl sdniin) is talcen from the farmers for the 
complete protection of the Rinis against loss from default.' 

The temporary Settlements were made for a period of thirty years, 
and roost of them fell in during 1871-71, and a revised Settlement 
is now (1873) in progress. The following statement, showing the 
results of the temporary Settlements concluded between 1833 and 
January 1852, is reproduced from Mr. Bayley's ms. 'Memorandum 
on Midnapur.' Regular revenue-paying estates, settlement area, 
173,936 acres; former assessment (jiw^r /ffwrf), ;^26,473, iis.od.; 
present (1852) settlement assessment, ;£'2i,472, 8s. iid. Resumed 
rent-free estates, settled at half rates, settlement area, 40,959 acres ; 
former assessment, nil; assessment in 1851, _^5i44, 5s. 6d. Go- 
— vemment-purchased estates, settlement area, 46,474 acres; former 
nusessment, £^99% >7S. 7d. ; assessment in 1852, ^^6462, 9s. 7d. 
H StJRVEY OF THE DISTRICT. — Midnapur District was surveyed in 
■the years 1838-44. As a revenue survey ic has been condemned, 
but geographically it has a certain value. The following paragraphs 
arc condensed from Mr. Bayley's Report : — The Surt'ey may be 
considered under two heads, viz. the Survey for the temporarily 
settled estates, and the Survey of the permanently settled fargaiids 
as part of the General Revenue Survey. On the former point, 
Mr. Commissioner Mills writes — * The Survey and rough {k/iasrd) 
measurements were under the control of the Surveyor. The khasrd 
survey was generally found so inaccurate, that it became necessary 
to do much of the work over again, which caused much interruption 
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pletion.' The inaccuracies of the Surveyor's rough measurements 
may be conjectured from the following facts. The native surreyors 
(dmins) were not paid for measuring waste lands, and therefore 
entered as many of them as possible as cultivated and cultivable; 
they also purposely made wrong entries when not bribed. Their 
returns were unchecked ; and if they could not (as was to be e 
peeled from their many fictitious entries) make their totals a 
within six per cent of that of the professional Survey, they i 
a false tot^ Hence, the Settlement Officers had not only to reviM 
ihe measurements, but to endeavour to reconcile papers of the most 
contradictory character. 

When the Settlement Survey and the measurements of Hijili were 
finished, it was resolved to extend the operations to the remaindK 
of the District, by making a village and parganA survey of every 
estate borne on the rent-roll ; preceded by a demarcation of boun- 
daries and an adjustment of boundary disputes. Villages in which 
the lands of different estates were interlaced were measured by 
Amhts, who were for some time controlled by the Surveyors, but the 
measurement was greatly mismanaged. The samhuiars refused to 
sign the measurement statements {ckifiAs), and the Surveyor was 
unable to reconcile the disagreements between the rough roeasure- 
menls and the professional Survey, as well as between the former 
and the Collector's Registers. It was therefore determined to make 
over the duty of testing these measurements to the Deputy Collectors, 
as well as to assign to them the conduct of the future measurement. 
The khasrd or rough measurements then proceeded satisfactorily, 
and the zamltiMrs signed the papers in proof of their correctness. 
But on the Collector's proceeding to test the areas of his khasri 
measurements, in communication with the Surveyor, and by com- 
parison with the professional records, it was found impossible to 
reconcile the conflicting results of many villages, as well as to 
discover the parent or original village in that of others. It was 
therefore resolved to depute a Surveyor to revise the Survey and 
measurements of those villages in which the discrepancies existed, 
and also to find out the parent estates of the villages which the 
Surveyor could not identify, and which were not traceable in the 
Collector's Records. 

The Deputy Surveyor-General attributed the discrepancies to the 
following causes: — Firstly, To laxity and neglect on the part of the 
Surveyor; Secondly, To the erroneous method of native mensuratioQjH 
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Htiirdly, To the inaccurate registry of local measurement rods in the 

VCollector's Office ; Fourthly, To a fallacious mode of calculation used 

for converting the local into the European land measure ; and, 

finally, To a want of common care and caution in carrying out the 

professional and k/uisrd measurements. 

The task of revision was delegated to Mr, Swiney, who was 
occupied for two years in correcting the boundaries of the old maps, 
errors of calculations, etc, in the Survey of 1020 villages. But 
where such discrepancies existed, the correction and alteration of 
the boundaries of the old maps deranged the boundaries of the 
adjoining villages to the number of about three thousand. Il was 
accordingly proposed that these should be resurveyed, and the then 
Collector of the District, Mr. Torrens, sujgested that the duty 
should be entrusted to a superior officer, as the revision involved 
■ the security of indii-idual rights. Mr. Commissioner Ricketts re- 
■corded his opinion in a Minute, that it mattered litile to anybody 
Hwhere the boundaries were placed. Ten villages might be thrown 
^ into one, or one village might be divided into ten, without injuring 
any one, or in any way affecting the value of the maps for revenue, 
judicial, or geographical purposes. With regard to ihe Collector's 
Statement that the revision was a work involving the security of the 
rights of indi\-iduals, Mr. Ricketts said, that although it was possible 
in some parts of Midnapur that the village boundary ruled the right 
of property, still in the Quinquennial Register, each separate estate 
bearing a certain proportion of the revenue assessed thereon, was 
duly entered as composed of certain villages or portions of villages 
specified in such register. After much discussion, the Board of 
Revenue came to the conclusion that it would be better to have a 
resurvey of the whole District, and in January 1851, recommended 
Tit to the Government. No action, however, was taken upon the 
Board's letter, and the existing Survey is that which was made in 
183S-44. 
Rates of Rent. — The rates of rent current in Midnapur vary 
1 different pans of the District, according to position, quality of 
The following statement exhibits the ordinary rates, as 
^returned for 1872, in different Fiscal Divisions ; — (i) Pargand Mid- 
napur, in the Headquarters Subdivision : 6us rice land, rate of 
rent from as. 4^d to gs. 6d. an acre ; dpian rice land, from 3s, to 
i3s. an acre ; pulse-growing land, from as. 4jd. to gs, 7^. an acre ; 
^Loil-seed land, from 4s. gd. to 7s. 3d, an acre ; sugar-cane land, from 
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9s. i\&. to 14s. 4^d. an acre; mulberry bnd, 19s. 3d. to £,\t ifi. 
an acre ; vegetable land, from 4s. 91]. to 9s. 7jd. an acre. (») 
Fargani Shihpur, in the Headquarters Subdivision : &ui rice land, 
from gs. 1^. to iis. •)\A. an acre ; dman rice, from 7s. gd. to lis. 
l\A. an acre; pulses, from 7s. gd. to lis. 7^d. an acre; sugar-cane, 
from us. l\A. to 15s. 6d. an acre. (3) Pargand Sildah,in the Head- 
quarters Subdivision: im rice, from lojd, lo as. 4^. an acre; 
dman rice, from is. gd. to 4B. gd. an acre ; pulses, is. fid. to is. gd. 
an acre; oil-seeds, is. gd. an acre; sugar-cane, from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
9d. an acre. (4) Pargani Kharagpur, in the Headquarters Sub- 
division : diis rice, as. 1^. to 3s. 6d. an acre ; Aman rice, 5s. 4j<l 
to 9s, an acre, (5) Pargani Doro, in Tamluk Subdivision : dman 
rice land, 5s. 4jd. to gs. an acre. Vegetables also grow on low rice 
lands and pay the same rate of rent. (6) P.irgand Majnimuii, 
in Contai (Kinthi) Subdivision : dman rice land, from 4s. i Jd. to 
8s. 1^, an acre; pulse land, from 3s. yjd. to las. an acre, (7) 
Pai^ani UagrI, in Garhbetd Subdivision : — dtis rice, 3s. 7^ 
to 6s, an acre; dman rice, 6s. to 14s. 4^. an acre; pulses 
IS. 3d. to 3s. 7id, an acre ; sugar-cane, 19s. 3d- lo ;^i, 18s, 4d 
per acre. 

I have not been able to obtain any information as to rates of rent 
prevailing in olden times, The working of Act X. of 1859 {the 
Land Law of Bengal), however, has not resulted in anything like 
a general enhancement of rents in Midnapur. The enhancement 
provisions of that law were generally resorted to only in those 
villages in which rents were lower than the rates prevailing for the 
same class of land held under similar cirumstances in neighbouring 
villages. The cases in which the Act was most frequently made use 
of occurred in estates which formerly belonged lo Government, 
khds mahals. This was owing to the fact, that while Government 
had the management of them, the rates of rent were invariably lower 
than those prevailing in the adjacent estates. Thus the rate in the 
village of Mukrampur, in Kharagpur Fiscal Division, was gs, gd 
per acre when it was the property of Government. In 1861, the 
estate was sold lo a private individual by the Government, and 
the purchaser immediately sued the cultivators for enhancement 
of rent, and succeeded in obtaining a decree at tlie rate of 15s, an 
acre, 

Abwabs, or Customary Cesses. — During native rule, and fix 
a long time after the British accession to the administration, ; 
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■landholders were accustomed to esact from their tenants, in addi- 
'Hon to the rent of their lands, a variety of other cesses and fees 
calted ibu'dbs. Some of these are so closely connected with the 
land that they have come to be considered as a part of the rent, 
and are paid as such by the cuhivaiors; while others are cesses 
Uevied by the landholders from specific classes or castes, and on 
Boccasions of domestic ceremonies. At the time of the Settlement 
Ea minute inquiry was made into these dbu'dhs, or customary cesses ; 
Band those which had from ancient times formed a part of the land 
Stent were retained and included as part of the rent, while the 
Fothers were nominally abolished, and the landholders prohibited to 
levy them. In same pargarids the cultivators complained that their 
rents were unduly swelled by the imposition of these Alrwdbs. In 
Gdomesh Fiscal Division, the Settlement Officer found that the 
following cesses were levied by the landholders on the cultivators ; — 
(i) Sikkd bdtti, or exchange on sikkd rupees; (2) Madriji bdttd, 
exchange on Arcot rupees ; (3) Bdi siriipd, a fee levied on the 
^investiture of the zaminddr; (4) Khand chhdr, fee upon releasing an 
±ment upon the crops ; {5) Bheribandi, fee for maintaining em- 
jankments ; (6) Md/iamdri, a stated monthly fee or present ; {6) 
'\inri/>dt, a tax of one in every five pice ; {7) Md^ari, a direct tax, 
I from one and a half fardiiogs to threepence per family ; (8) 
Ki/dyal Katnojan, or profit on short weights ; (9) Khdtia tikd, a house- 
e if«iT', or three-halfpence ; (10) Gandi, a fee for the maintcn- 
lace of the village idol. Another cess, called jarib mukaf] — literally, 
ntemption from measurement— prevailed over all Hijili prior to the 
ine of the Settlement. This was a tax levied by the landholders, 
md assented to by the tenants, in consideration of having their 
ids exempted from measurement, by which means they were 
'enabled to hold and cultivate a larger extent of land than that 
covered by their leases. In 1852 this tax was abolished in all 
the MilWi pitrgands except Giomesh, the cultivators of which held 
p out, and claimed the right of holding their lands free of liability to 
feemeasurement, upon the payment of the customary jarib mukaj\ 
Ultimately their remonstrances were admitted, and the tax 
' Tctained Mr. Bayley, in his Settlement Report on Pargani Gio- 
mesh, states that the remainder of the cesses above mentioned have 
been looked upon as part of the rent for several generations, and 

Cibly for centuries. An old saminddri official, who had been 
e employ of the landlord of Gdomesh as an accountant from 
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the latter part of the last century, and whose ancestore had filled the 
same post, stated that these dues had been aln-ays demanded within 
his recollection, and that he had always heard they were so from his 
father. Mr. Rtyley also mentions that an original lease was filed in 
the Collector's Office, being dated 1769, or only four years after the 
British accession. In this document the cesses above mentioned 
are specified in full detail along with the rent. 

All the other cesses levied by the landholder from his tenants, 
but which did not properly form part of the rent, were prohibited, 
although the landlords claimed to be allowed to assess them 
by the right of 'ancostra! custom.' Mr. Bayley, in his ms. Report 
of January 185s, stales that only a month previously to that 
date, Rijd Anand 1^1 RAi, the samlmidr of Majnimuli, urged 
upon him the hardship, now that his property was under Govern- 
ment management, of his not ordering the pardminik, or lax upon 
the head-men of certain castes, to be paid to him. In reply to 
Mr. Bayle/s remark that such levies were distinctly prohibited 
by Government Regulations, he rejoined that ancestral custom 
should supersede the Regulations. In spite of the Government 
prohibition, these irregular and illegal cesses continued to be levied 
by the landholders, and in many cases are so to this day. The 
right of the zaminddrs to certain fees on occasions of social cere- 
monies, such as marriages, births, and deaths, is almost universally 
recognised by their tenants, and is paid by them in obedience to 
immemorial custom. The greater part of such cesses, however, 
have died out, excepting those based upon religious and social 
ceremonies ; and any attempt to exact them in their entirety would 
now be opposed by the people. 

To show the extent to which these cesses were levied in former 
days, I condense the following list from Mr. Bayle/s Report It 
shows the different cesses collected in the saminddri of Majndmutd 
in 1815, the year before the estate was placed under the Court 
of Wards. They were divided into two classes, called idd da/d, 
or miscellaneous cesses, and rusumdt, or customary fees. The first- 
named class consisted of the following distinct cesses : — ( i ) Bibii- 
halarpi, a tax on marriages, levied at the rate of two shillings from 
each ordinary cultivator, and four shillings from those holding rent- 
free or lightly assessed lands. A piece of cloth was also presented 
by each party making the payment (a) Sdngd saldml, a fee of two 
shillings levied on the marriage of a widow, (3) SAdgirJ pesM 
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bibdha, a fee or nine shillings on the marriage of a shdglrd pahd — 
a dependant or household slave. These people were chiefly kept 
by rich kiyaslhs as domestic servants and labourers. They re- 
ceived no pay, but simply food and clothing, the marriage fee being 
paid by their master or owner. (4) Chhatra bukni saliml, a fee 
of two shillings paid by those who are permitted to have a painted 
umbrella {ehhatra) carried over them at their marriage procession. 
{5) Bkojan saldmi, a fee of two shillings paid by the Hijili people 
on occasions of intermarriage with those of Midnapur. (6) Dingan 
saldmi, a fee of two shillings paid by cultivators of one zaminddri 
who went to another to be married. The fee was paid to the land- 
holder on whose estate the marriage took place. (7) Bhdibdti, 
a fee of two shillings on the division of property, levied from each 
person among whom the property is j>artitioned. (8) Khdnd nauki 
saldmi, a fee or loll of two shillings on boats of merchants who 
came from other Districts to trade. (9) Samannay sa/dml, a fine 
on re-entrance into caste after slight deviations. (10) AsucM tyig, 
a fee on being allowed to shorten the period of thirty days during 
which the siidras have to keep their heads unshaven after the 
death of a relative, or for any other ceremonial purpose. (11) 
Bidhabdr, on granting permission for the use of the village barber 
and washerman to a widow who had an illegitimate child, and 
also to the father of the child. Each party paid the fee. (iz) 
Swdmi tydg, a fee on the voluntary separation of husband and 
wife; paid by both parties. (13) Btbd/tani, a fee paid by those 
who had two children married in one year. (14) Kasb'wkir, a 
fee for permission to become a public prosritute. (\^) Jdtimald, a 
fine paid for the purpose of obtaining purification of caste by 
persons who made sea voyages ; also by those who travelled in 
the same boat with people of low caste. (16) Jdli, for permission 
to barbers to hold a lamp at marriage ceremonies in the house of 
a fisherman, or other of the low castes. The village barber usually 
attends aU marriages, and it is his duty to hold the lamp at the time 
of the performance of the ceremony ; but the fishermen being one 
of the degraded castes, it was necessary to purchase immunity from 
the loss of caste, which would otherwise accrue from his entering their 
houses, ( 1 7) Barpiirbakdli kanyd, a fee for permission to a female, 
after being engaged to one party, to marry another. (18) Gunt 

ttydg chalati, a fee by a man to obtain readmission to society, after 
baving given up his guru or spiritual guide, (19) Majur chaian. 
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1 'tt 'Ji 'CCS.:! riL±:Ljr=L:c ::: 3=:^ 'ry csoces who had woiked in 
:t ■!:■:-=* ic i oi-r-r :2aC* -^.ir d^easdves. (20) ><ii/ 
MSc »i:c zLiTTT i^ inazspidoos jeais. (21) 
A'L :zSJn:, 1 fiii :c rr: 5::il::^^ 5:r 2:17 ot the followiDg offences: 
— r:r iiiiizx 1 r;irf!:: :r 1 Hr-'~.ir^ or iV beating either; for 
filsclv 2.r:»irrl::iz izitiirri zbinzztr : :':r ibrcfbly removing land- 
riLzrii : f:r ir. i=L- xrri 1 ""-.■ :c iz/irlx caste. (22) Smdpir^ a 
rr.e f-r ::r :i''.j •■'-■ j p.iiieMizr is i ran of another man's land 
Tj B'T^-^^'^z::. L in; fir -izrrrjer r^z^viour. by causing the de* 
p^rr-JTr ■::' i. r::*?: fr:n n it!i5<= : al>? inficred npon a guest who 
riit'.j Z2Jits lis itz^irrirt, :z> £zi:*b^m cil\jhaj a fine for a 
nirrlire r-=r::r:nri t:v.:-: pre-riv:? rermission. (25) Asdstri^ a 
f^ne of f:ur 5l;""rc? :':r e^ch cf the following offences: — ^Upon 
t'-.e ''-'l3^t z3zz^Ti mi T2?hertnen for serring. without previous 
sar.ct: J-. thise wh:- r.ii f:nr::ei their right to their services ; upon 
dmcir.r-jirli who ire jIs-d r.:r".:c prosdt-ies: and upon those who 
eeneraiiv ac: in orzosirlc" to anv of the orders laid down in the 
sjitra. or sacrei law. 

Tr.e second class of the^e f^ecil cesses are known as rusdmdij or 
customary fee5, ar. i the following statement shows the number 
assessed in Majnimuu estate in 1S15. and the amount of revenue 
realized from them by this one landlord: — <i) Suni'd sa/dmi; (2) 
Sunid kharchd: (3) Djsjrd sjIJmi: cesses collected from various 
persons, chiefly zamlnJdri sen-ants and accountants, on the first day of 
the New Year. The collections fix)m these three cesses in the Maj- 
nimuti zaminJdri in 181 5. amounted to ;f 56, 9s. 10^ (4) Pard- 
mdniki saldmi : a cess levied ft"om the heads of certain castes ; amount 
realized in 181 5, ^2, iis. od. (5) Rdj situri ; a cess for providing 
cloth for the idols (fhdkurs)\ £-1^ '^s. 7^. (6) Huziir pdnd^ 
literally, for protection; a personal cess; jQiT, 19s. 4^ (7) 
Abhisek saldmi; a tax on the occasion of some bathing ceremony of 
the zaminddr; ^49, is. 3d. (8) Bdzi ijdrddr ; a tixfor farming ex- 
penses ; ;^2, 13s. od. (9) Ndnkdrdft dodm ; a tax of threepence, or 
two dnds^ on every bighd of land held free of rent by public servants ; 
;;£'74, i2S. 6d. (10) Ghdt salami; landing-duties upon goods, col- 
lected from all parties; j[,(il^ 6s. od. (11) Dokdn mdngan; a tax 
upon shops ; £^2y 12s. 6d. (12) Bhddui saldmi ; a tax collected in 
the month of Bhddra on account of a religious ceremony ; ^8, 18s. 
lod. (13) Kardri; origin not ascertainable, but a tax for some petty 
acts of omission; J[,i, (14) Thdkur mdrd, literally, striking the 
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s i a tax levied upon those who injure grain by walking over it ; 

od. (15) Jdl pdfich khatid; a tax levied upon fishermen who 

a peculiar description of net of this name ; los. od. (16) Hold 

\f^\ ; a lax on rice canoes : ^ro, 19s. od. {17) Pdikdn dni; a 

of three halfpence, or one and a head levied from police pdiks; 

'50, 65. 5d. (18) Dudh sag; a tax on milk and vegetables ; £2, 

i. od. {19) Ghdt kaytli; tax upon weighers of grain at markets 

id landing-places ; £,\. 14s. od, (io) Kayel saldmi; a tax levied 

from village weighers of grain on their nomination : 14s, od. (21) 

Khedru: a tax upon ferries; ;£i, 8s. od. (22) Thdnd gumdshid 

salAmi; a tax upon clerks of police stations, £,\, los. od. (23) 

isbidn kardr't ; a tax upon prostitutes ; 6s. od. {24) Kkdl mirzd- 

tajt upon the particular ferry of that name ; amount realized 

'not given, (%i) Nimak chhaydni ; a tax of ninepence, or six 

Ands, upon each salt manufactory (khdldri); ^7, 123. 3d. (26) 

Kulti Kama/pur ; 3. ts.x levied on a particular kind of pulse grain 

(doUchos biflorus) ; jQi, as. od. (27) Mihi <fidul ; a tax levied 

npon the growers of the finer descriptions of rice; jC'3i SS- od. 

{38) Grdm nij'Jot; a tax levied to meet expenses of the cultivation 

of the Mwi/u/dyj own village farms; ;Ci6, iis. 7jd. (29) Khdddi 

Brihman; a tax upon a degraded class of Brihmans who act as 

priests to a low fishing caste called Khidils ; as. od. (30) Dlghi 

taldml; a tax for the right of fishing in tanks; 5=. od. (31) Mohdrd 

saldmi; a tax upon a particular class of barbers so called ; 4s. od. 

}t^i) JdH maid ; a tax for certain offences or deviations from caste 

vules ; 9s. od. The total sum realized from these riisumdt fees on 

the Majndmuti Estate in 1815, amounted to .^^^430, 18s. 3d. 

In collating the foregoing figures, I have here, as elsewhere in this 
Statistical Account, calculated the rupee at two shillings, as I have 
no information showing whether sikkd or Company's rupees were 
intended. 

MANi;itE is in general use for preventing the exhaustion of the 

land. About a ton and a half of cow-dung, valued at about 9s., 

considered sufficient for an acre of sugar-cane land. For rice 

^ands, from nine to eighteen hundredweights of manure, valued 

Lt from zs. 3d. to 4s. 6d., is required for each acre. The system 

allowing land to lie fallow and thus recruit itself, does not 

lil in Midnapur, nor is any strict rotation of crops practised. 

le case of kdld or double crop land, after the dus or autumn 

has been harvested, a second crop of pulses or oil-seeds is 
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cultivated in the cold weather, 
but cannot be called a ' rotation 
Irrigation is common ; and . 
napur High Level Canal 



"his is continued year after yea 
if crops.' 
5 the irrigating sections of the i 
t completion, it may be e 



to Ije much more frequently resorted to than it is at pres 
The distributaries and village irrigating channels are being rapdly 
pushed forward, and it is anticipated thai they will be completed, 
and the whole irrigating powers of the canal available, by April 
1S76. Rice lands within reach of the canal water are freely irri- 
gated, especially in )'ears of deficient rainfall. The irrigation rate 
at present charged by the canal authorities upon land using the 
water, is 3s. an acre in the case of all leases taken out prior to ist 
May 1873, and 4s. 6d. an acre for ail leases after that date. This 
rate is fixed for the next four years only, after which it may be 
raised. I have given a description of the irrigable and navigable 
powers of the Midnapur High l«vel Canal in a previous section of 
this Statistical Account, and also an estimate of its jirobable ultimate 
financial results. Besides rice, irrigation is also used for winter 
crops, such as sugar-cane, bdigun, radishes, onions, etc. ; and in 
a<ldition to the canal, tanks, damnied up streams, and small natural 
water-courses are utilized for the purpose. The irrigation 
cane land, which ref|U(res a great deal of water, is estimated to cw 
the cultivator as much as £2 an acre. Wells are not used foj 
irrigation purposes in Midnapur I 

The Natural Calamities to which Midnapur is subject, area 
three kinds, ^ — blights, floods, and droughLs, — all of which t 
ally afflict the District. Blights, however, never occur on 
scale as to affect the general prosperity of the District, and are usual 
confined to a few fields here and there. The damage is principi 
caused by insects, called bhtnpu and bkomd, which destroy 1 
young paddy plants, even after they have blossomed. To kill, 
drive them away, the cultivators use burning lorches, tied to a loi 
rope or bamboo, and carried over the fields at night ; the i 
burn themselves by flying up into the lights. 

Droughts are not of frequent occurrence in Midnapur; not 
when they do take place, are they usually of so severe a charactCT^ 
as to cause a general destruction of the crops. Those lands which 
principally depend for their cultivation upon rain water sometimes 
suffer greatly in dry seasons, while those which have the advantages— 
of artificial irrigation are scarcely affected at all. There is a e 
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ind for irrigation in seasons of deficient rainfall ; but this will be 

ly met when the irrigation works connected with the Midnapur 

Level Canal are completed, when the District will be 

laced beyond the danger of drought The occasions, since the 

itrict passed into the hands of the British, in which droughts have 

:urTed on so serious a scale as to materially affect the general 

isperity of the District, were in 1792, 1851, and 1865. In the 

ler year, ihe price of rice is said 10 have risen as high as from 

_£t, IS. lod. lo j£j, 7s. 3d. a hundredweight, and the distress was 

BO great that the Salt Agent at Hijili recommended the Board of 

Revenue to prohibit the export of grain from the District. This 

troposa), however, was not sanctioned. The drought of 1865 will be 

ibsequently referred to when I come to mention the famine caused 

the failure of the rains in 1865, and by the inundations of 1866. 

The following paragraphs regarding t)ie localities most liable to 

drought, and the procedure of (jovemment regarding suspensions 

and remissions of revenue in seasons of drought, are condensed from 

Mr. Bayley's ms. Report on Midnapur. The pargands most liable 

to this calamity are Kharagpur, Kedirkund, Balrdmpur, Shihpur, part 

of Kisijord, DhenVid, Bhanjbhiim, or Midnapur, with thefiarga/iJs 

;,I)etween Beldi and Agrdchaur, and between Bekld and Dintun, 

the cast of the great high road. In the Hijili portion of the 

istrict, drought is rare, and one week's rain at the very end of 

will be sufficient to save the rice crop, which does 

H require transplanting as in other parts of Midnajjur. With 

,rd to the subject of remissions and suspensions of revenue, the 

of Revenue ruled, in reply to a letter from Mr. Bayley, dated 

1st October 185 r, referring to the severe drought of that year, that 

fWnnanently settled estates the proprietors had no claim to re- 

^ssions or suspensions of revenue, and that the Collector must only 

exercise such discretion as is vested in him under Section 1 1 of Act 

I, of 1845. Mr. Commissioner Mills, ruling on the same subject in 

1851, but referring to suspensions in estates under Government 

Management, thus wrote : — • In iAds estates, where the rent is 

collected from the cultivators, ihe amount of loss estimated to have 

occurred, where too heavy to be borne by the peasants themselves, 

lust be abandoned. In vill^es under Government management 

id let in farm, inquiry must be made in cases where it is soli- 

itcd, remissions must be given in cases where the damage done to 

crops is considerable, the profit being altogether insufficient to 
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admit of the losses being made good by the managers or fanners. 
It is but just to dea! fairly with these renters, as no very large profit 
has been lefl them ; but as all parties will endeavour to exaggerate 
their losses, it behoves you to exercise the utmost caution in admit- 
ting the plea of nukhsinl (losses), and their inability to pay revenue 
in consequence.' 
Acting upon these principles, a detailed inquiry was ordered to 
' be made of the individual losses owing to the drought of tSji, 
which it was estimated had resulted in the loss of nearly ftve-eighlhs 
of the entire rice crop. The following letter of instructions to the 
officers deputed to make the inquiry, will explain the principles upon 
which such remissions and suspensions are granted in calamitous 
seasons : — ' You should always have the map by you, otherwise all 
the bad fields of /wo villages may be shown as those oione, in order 
to increase the average of loss in that one. Lastly, you will plainly 
explain to the farmers and cultivators, that unless within fifteen days 
of any indulgence being sanctioned the fanners do not fill their 
rayaht'dri papers, showing how they will distribute among the culti- 
vators (and you should see that it equals the full amount they 
receive) the suras now remitted to them as a peculiar indulgence^ such 
farmers will forfeit all right or title to any consideration or remission 
whatever. You are requested to visit and examine every villa:ge 
yourself, as the drought is very p.irtial, adjacent villages having, the 
one good, the other bad, crops. You will please to follow out the 
following principles : — (i) Wherever there has been wilful loss, you 
will state the loss, but recommend no remission, (a) The loss 
should be calculated, not on the kkdi assessment, but on the actual 
collections (hdsil), less all collection chaises {saranjdmi) of the 
formers. (3) The plan of native records for such an investigation 
should be adopted, viz. a rayalwdri list of out-turn of crops, I^h 
weight and value ; and you are requested to take these papers, t|^| 
gether wiih the English and Bengali Final Settlement Statemeaj^H 
with you.' ^H 

Floods, caused by the sudden rising of the rivers as well as from 
heavy niinfall, are common in the southern and eastern portions of 
the District Within the present century, severe floods occurred in 
the years 1823,1831, 1837, 1S33, 1848,1850, 1864, 1866, 1868, all of 
which disastrously affected the crops. For the protection of the land 
against inundation, there are several important embankments, main- 
tained by the Public Works Department. These protective wm 
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e treated in detail on a subsequent page, and I here pass on to 
:f mention of the principal inundations that have afflicted the 
I southern and eastern parts of Midnapur (which compose the Hijili 
portion of the District), showing their effects on the country, the 
amount of remissions and suspensions which they rendered neces- 
sary, and the injuiy done to tlie embankments. The Statement is 
condensed from Mr. Bayle/s Ms. Rej>ort : — 

(i) In May 1823 a flood occurred which swept away the whole 
line of embankments. The country was so inundated that the 
flood broke into the Collector's Court at Contai (Kdnlhi), and 
washed away the records. The arable land was greatly injured 
^^from the effects of the salt water. An inquiry was made into the 
^Bosses sustained by the flood, but it was not thought necessary to 
^vmake any remissions or suspensions of revenue. Much sickness 
~ was caused, and numbers of the agricultural population died, or 
were so incapacitated from labour as to seriously throw back agricul- 
tural operanons for that and the following year. (2) A second flood 
occurred in October 1831, when the winter rice crop was well 
grown. The whole line of embankments was washed away, and the 
rice crop, which was well advanced, was almost totally destroyed. 
A full inquirj' into the losses sustained was made by Mr. Collector 
Wyalt, and the Government granted remissions of revenue in conse- 
quence, to the e.\tent of ;£'8567, i6s. od. (3) Again, in October 
1832, a destructive flood occurred, which did great damage to the 
ripening crops, and which overtopped embankments fifteen feet in 
height An investigation made by Mr. Collector Wyatt into Ihe 
losses sustained by the cultivators, made it necessary for Govern- 
ment to allow remissions of revenue to the extent of ^8469, as. od. 
(4) A more serious flood occurred in May 1833, which again 
entirely destroyed the embankments, and which was followed by 
another in September 1 834, in which more than half the crops were 
swept away ; 7 1 1 2 persons drowned, or half the population of the 
flooded tract ; and 865 villages inundated. A careful and minute 
investigation by three European officers of the District, resulted in 
Government granting the sufferers remissions of revenue amounting 
to ;i£6j,878, i8s. od., and suspensions to the extent of ^^49,713, 4s. 
od. A letter from the Board of Revenue to Government, dated 9th 
May 1837, thus speaks of these two floods: ' These calamities were ot 
no light or common kind, and their consequences were of no transient 
^Mr temporary character. The agriculturists had not to suffer merely 
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the occasional losses of an unprosperous season and a bad harvest, 
to be repaid by succeeding years of fertility and abundance. Thej 
were overwhelmed in two successive years by tremendous visitations 
of Providence. By the first of these, more than half of the crops 
were swept away, more than half the population was destroyed, and 
the fertility of the soil was almost annihilated. Yet this was not tht 
whole calamity. Hardly had a year elapsed before a second destrat- 
tion took place." (s) Other floods occurred in January 1839 and 
May 1840, in the latter of which, although the sea embankmenii 
stood very well, the country suffered by the bursting of t!ie interior 
embankments. No remissions or suspensions of revenue, however, 
were considered necessary in consetjuence. (6) Again in August 
1845, floods did severe damage to the Kalmijol and Midoapur 
Embankments : the Fiscal Divisions of Mainichauri, Sabang, and 
Kiisijord were totally inundated, and the rice land injured. An 
investigation into the losses sustained was made by the Native 
Deputy Collector, but no remissions or suspensions of revenue were 
considered necessary in consequence. (7) In October 1848, a flood 
4id much damage to the embankments, which were overtopped 
and breached in many places. The crops were much damaged, 
and after an investigation by Mr. Collector Malet, remissions were 
granted to - the extent of ^io8i, i6s. od., and suspensions to 
the extent of £,\\,2-i^, 14s. od. (8) In April 1850, another 
inundation overtopped and broke away the embankments in 
the sea-board Fiscal Divisions, and along the banks of the large 
rivers. Fortunately, no crops were on the ground, except indigo, 
and no remissions or suspensions of revenue were considered neces- 
sary. (9) The great storm wave which accompanied the cyclone ol 
October 1864, and which caused such wide-spread devastation and 
loss of life, will be treated of in a separate account of the cyclone, 
given in a subsequent juge. (10) Also the inundation of 1866, which 
followed the severe drought of the previous year, and increased 
the distress then felt (t 1) Another severe flood followed in 1868 , 
and several partial inundations in subsequent years. 

Compensating influences in cases of Floods and Drouckts 
exist, but only to a slight degree, in Midnapur District If the rice 
growing on the low lands is destroyed by floods, the loss cannot be 
compensated by any increased produce of the higher levels, as the 
latter form but an insignificant portion as compared with the area 
of the low lands. In the case of drought, however, the loss of a 
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ustained in the high lands is partially compensated by the produce 
■i the low lands. If the rains set in early and heavily, the crops 
pjwing in low situations are overtopped and kept under water, and 
onsequently destroyed. If they set in late, the crops on the high 
ites suffer from drought. When the rains fall betimes, and in 
idcrate quantity throughout the season, the crops on ail parts are 
pneraliy remunerative, and a more or less abundant harvest is the 
Mr. liayiey, in his Report, slates that there may be some 
particularly low tracts, as for instance a part of Kisijord, where 
L moderate ralnCall, not more than barely sufficient for the 
crops on high situations, is likely to entail the loss of the season's 
harvest, from over-abundance of water. This is a case, however, 
which, like many of the calamities of Bengal, might be remedied 
by engineering skill. 

Famine Prices. — The highest prices of rice and paddy reached 
during the famine of 1865-66 was £^\, is. lod. to ^i, 7s. 3d. 
I hundredweight for rice, and half these rates for paddy, or un- 
Jiusked rice. These prices were reached in the months of August 
and September 1866 at Kespur village, in the Headquarters Sub- 
iflivision. These were the highest rates reached anywhere in the 
Disliici 1 the highest prices at Ndrdyangarh mart being i8s. 8d. a 
hundredweight; while in the town of Midnapur the price of rice 
ie beyond 17s. 3d. a hundredweight, which was reached in 
August 1866. A history of the famine in Midnapur is given at pp. 
tao to 131. Up to the present time, the local prices of food grains 
lave not returned to what used to be considered their ordinary 
tales before the famine. Prior to that calamity, the ordinary selling 
price of rice was 4s. id. a hundredweight, or Rs. i/S a niaund, and 
paddy, as. o^d. a hundredweight. In 1871, the Collector returned 
B ordinary biUir rate of the best cleaned rice at 6s. gd. a hundred- 
reight, or Rs. 3/8 a maund ; common rice, such as that used by 
the labouring classes, 4s. 4d. a hundredweight, or Rs. i. 9. 7. a 
maund, The Collector states that Government relief operations 
become necessary when the prices of food rise as high as three 
s above their ordinary rale. 
Famine Warnings. — Failure of local crops, especially of the 
r rice crop of one season, an unusual rise in prices, together 
an absence of importation of grain from other Districts, serve 
s a warning of impending scarcity and possibly famine. The Col- 
Ktor states, that if in January or February, soon after the reaping of 
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the winter rice crop, the price of grain rises as high as three 
the ordinary rale, actual famine may be expected later in the yi 
The District mainly depends upon the Aman or cold weather rice 
harvest for its food, the .faj, or autumn rice crops, being but insigni- 
ficant as compared with the aman. If, therefore, anything like a total 
failure of the winter crop should take place, the next September 
harvest could not make up the loss, and the consequence would be 
a scarcity amounting to famine. The means of importation in this 
part of the country, in the event of famine, are reported as in- 
sufficient. There are no railroads, and no navigable rivere in the 
interior of the District. The Midnapur High Level Canal, however, 
will remedy this state of affairs. When completed it will connect 
the town of Midnapur with the Hugli at Uiubarift, fifteen miles 
below Calcutta, and will be navigable throughout its entire length, 
a distance of fifty-three miies, including the crossings of the large 
rivers on its route. The three lower sections of the canal, from 
Pilnchkuri to Ulubirii, have been in use for some time ; and it is 
anticipated that the upper section, from the town of Midnapur to 
Pinchkuri, will be completed, and the canal open for navigatiOD 
throughout its entire length, during the present year (1873). 
Hitherto Midnapur has had to depend upon its roads for the 
means of importation, as a protection against scarcity and famine. 
These are in tolerably good order, and might to a certain extent 
avert the extremity of famine, even without importations by means 
of the canal. As a further protection against famine, the Collector 
states that the only suggestion he can offer, is the extension of the 
system of navigable canals running throughout the District, and 
connected with the large rivers of the surrounding tracts. 

The Famine of 1866. — Midnapur is the border District between 
Bengal and Orissa. The latter Province was desolated by the great 
famine of 1S65-66, which was also severely felt in parts of Lower 
Bengal. As might be expected, Midnapur suffered more than any 
other District of Bengal Proper from this memorable calamity. 
The following brief history of the famine in Midnapur is compiled 
from official letters and papers, and the Report of the Famine Com- 
missioners. The severe and protracted drought of 1865 had resulted 
in the loss of about half the main rice crop of that year. Distress 
first manifested itself in the eastern and southern portions of the 
District (Hijili and Tamliik) in September 1865, by the frequency 
of grain robberies. In Doro and Gumgarh Fiscal Divisions, 
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hich nearly three-fourths of the population had been swept away by 
e cyclone of 1864, high prices began to prevail in September, and 
the eniigration which then set in from the place disclosed a belief 
among the people of approaching famine. On the jist September 
1864, the Deputy Magistrate of Tamluk reported that one-fourth 
of Doro Fiscal Division was lying wasle from want of cultivators 
to cultivate it. ahhough in the northern and north-western parts 
of the S3ine /argil ritS the crops were promising. He added, ihai not 
less than a thousand persons, sufferers from ihe cyclone inundations, 
were receivmg charitable support, and that no relief could be anii- 
cipatcd till about the middle of November, when the main rice crop 
wuld be gathered in. The tnahdjans, or grain dealers, wanted for 
lemselves such rice as had been saved from the cyclone inunda- 
i, and they were unwilling to sell. No anticipation of drought, 
Tjowever, was entertained by the Deputy Magistrate, ahhough he 
suggested that funds for the relief of the distressed might be 
supplied. In the neighbouring part of the District, Hijili, the 
ftpeputy Magistrate of Nagwin reported that the high prices pre- 
uling in Calcutta were drawing away l.irge quantities of rice, and 
[pressed his fears that this circumstance alone might produce a 
leighbourhood ; while at the same time, in the central 
d north-eastern parts of Hijili, which had chiefly sufl"ered from the 
s of the cyclone, the cultivators were severely experiencing the 
rant of grain. A splendid harvest, however, was anticipated later 
in the autumn, and the Deputy Magistrate, while asking for money 
in aid of the prevailing distress, did not consider that a state of 
famine had been reached. So ended the year 1S64. 

The rains of 1865 broke up unusually early ; no rainfall of any 
consequence occurred later than the islh September ; and as time 
wore on, and the drought stil! continued, the aspect of affairs became 
very grave. Early in October, the Magistrate, Mr. Herschel, pro- 
ceeded on a tour through the District, with a view to ascertain what 
foundation existed for the anxiety which began to be felt, and the 
ramours of impending famine which became rife. The result of this 
investigation was to confirm the accounts given of present, and the 
apprehension entertained of future distress. On the 13th October, 
ihe Deputy Magistrate reported the drought as becoming serious ; 
that one-fourth of the rice crop had already perished ; and that if no 
rain fell soon, ' he had ro doubt there would be a famine, the like 
Kflf which had not been seen or heard of for many years.' 
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The autumn drought of 1865, succeeding the inundations of the 
previous year, led the grain dealers to refuse to make advances 
to the cultivaiore except in exchange for personal property. The 
middle and next lower classes, who were possessed of articles that 
they could pledge, were saved from want ; but the poorest classes, 
who were accustomed to live on dally wages, as well as the old 
and infirm, widows and orphans, dependent on the charity of their 
neighbours, already began to be driven to extremity. It was 
not that rice was absolutely wanting ; for large imports were 
at that time taking place from the Balasore District, and it was 
also being brought from the central parts of Midnapur. But the 
price, which then ranged from 7s. to 9s. 4d. a hundredweight, or 
from twelve to sixteen sers per rupee, was quite beyond the means 
of the poorer classes in Hijili. A few deaths were reported about 
this time, but were not clearly established. On the 17th October, 
the Magistrate, in reporting the distress in Hijili to the Commis- 
sioner of the Division, proposed to establish at once six or seven 
rice kitchens, to be supported partly by private subscriptions, and 
partly by contributions from Government, as the landlord of the 
greater part of Hijili. The proposal was approved by the Commis. 
sioner, and public meetings of the residents were held at Midnapur, 
Nagwin, and Tamluk, at which subscriptions were collected or pro- 
mised, for the relief of the distressed. 

In December 1865 came a certain amount of relief, in con- 
sequence of the harvesting of the rice crop. On the lolh of that 
month, a meeting was held at Midnapur to take into consideration 
the propriety of realizing the promised subscriptions, in anticipation 
of an expected renewal of high prices in March and April The 
unanimous opinion of the meeting was, that Ihe promised contribu- 
tions should be called ia Measures were taken to this end ; but in 
the more favourable aspect of affairs which then presented itself, 
the ardour of the subscribers had cooled, and only a comparatively 
small portion of the amount originally promised was obtained. 
Similar meetings were held at Tamluk and Nagwdn, at which all 
the subscriptions that could be obtained were collected, and the 
subscribers recommended that rice should be purchased with the 
money while it was comj>arative!y cheap, and stored against the 
time when it would be required, and when it would be selling at a 
dearer rate. The several sums collected were kept in hand ; but 
DO rice was purchased, and no further active measures in connection 
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with relief were adopted until the month of May following, when 
they became imperative. 

From the latler pan of 1865, gang robbery {ddkditi) and thefts 
with violence had been rapidly increasing, owing to the general 
distress, and to a ' rumour, if not a pros|)ect, of impending famine,' 
until, in April, the Commissioner of the Division visited Midnapur, 
and reported on the increase of crime. From November to April, 
34 cases of gang robbery {dakdit'i) had been reported in the four 
western police circles (thauds) adjoining the Tributary State of 
Xforbhanj and the Mjnblnim District, which are inhabited princi- 
pally by a nide class of people belonging to the Sanlil and lihumij 
tribes, and are covered with jungle. In the three next police 
circles, two of which are about half under jungle, the gang robberies 
had amounted to 16. The remaining fifteen police circles had 
produced 17 such cases only out of an aggregate total of 67. In 
the seven jungle police circles, grain had generally been the object 
of the plunder, whereas in the others silver and metals had been 
earned off. The accused invariably confessed, and pleaded that 
they h»l been driven to the commission of the crimes by sheer 
want 

The Commissioner, in reporting his views on the increase of 
crime, wTote as follows on the 15th April 1866 : — ' In the month of 
November last, under a more sudden and alarming prospect of 
fomine than is now entertained, the prices were generally twenty 
per cent higher than they are at present. In Midnapur, rice was 
14s. a hundredweight, or eight sers for the rupee; and even now 
—jBices are exactly double what they were before the cyclone of i S64. 
1 the year 1766, the price of rice was as high as £j\, 8s. od. 
I hundredweight, or four sers for the rupee, equivalent to about 
14s, od. a hundredweight, or i^ sen per rupee at the present 
i but with rain to encourage sales, of which there seems every 
aspect at present, I have every hope that 14s. a hundredweight, 
Ror eight sen for the rupee, will not be reached again, Mr. VV. 
Terry, the manager of Messrs. Watson & Co.'s extensive property 
in this District, informs me that he has no apprehension of famine, 
and that as soon as rain falls, prices will immediately go down, and 
employment in cultivation will put a stop to further plunder. 

' In deahng with the increase of crime, there has been no want of 

activity on the part of the police, or of severity on the part of the 

Kcourts. The punishments have invariably been heavy, but in my 
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estimation not too severe for the offence, which has gradually be- 
come, no matter from what cause, habitual, and which must be 
put down by example. I believe that the late Judge, Mr. C P. 
Hobhouse, who has tried many of these cases with the greatest 
possible care, was under the impression that there was no such 
grievous distress as to palliate the offence, and looked upon the 
plunder of other property simultaneously with that of rice as 
evidence that it was general lawlessness, rather than hunger, which 
led to these gang robberies. In one case, however, of rice plunder, 
in which hunger was pleaded before the Judge, and a sentence 
of six months' imprisonment was awarded to the offenders, the 
High Court animadverted on the inadequacy of the sentence, and 
I think reasonably so ; as in that case, as well as in most of the 
others that have come to my notice, there is clear evidence of the 
parties of dikdils going out armed with a view to resist opposition, 
1 have unfortunately not had an opportunity of seeing Mr, Hob- 
house, and ascertaining from him precisely what his opinion was ; 
but if it be such as I have stated, I must differ from him. There is 
not a single person with whom I have conversed on the subject 
during my stay in Midnapur who does not agree wth me, that ample 
evidence exists to prove that hunger is the origin and cause of the 
augmentation of crime — (ist) in the fact that such cumbersome 
property as rice is plundered in so many cases ; (id) in the large 
number of persons that are engaged ; (3d) in the entire want of 
any organized scheme known to the professional dikdit ; (4th) the 
readiness with which a majority of the accused confess ; and lastly, 
the reason assigned for the commission of the crime.' 

In order to check the increase of offences, the District Police 
was strengthened by the addition of two special Inspectors and fifty 
men in January and February, and the village police apportioned 
into small bodies under the orders of the constables. It was also 
recommended to extend the provisions of the 'Whipping Act' 10 
certain parts of the District. The Commissioner wrote : ' The jails 
are, I believe, no punishment to the ignorant class of Bhumijs 
and Santils at this season ; but on the contrary, with the food and 
shelter provided, they are rather agreeable and genial. I would 
therefore strongly recommend that the terras of the Act be im- 
mediately extended to the jungle police circles {//idnds) of Gop(- 
ballabhpur, jh^^on, Bhfmpur, Garhbeti, and Silbani.' The Act 
was extended accordingly. 
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Meanwhile distress was getting sharper, and, as anticipated at the 
meetings held at Tamluk and Nagwdn, piices rapidly rose again 
soon after die gathering in of the rice harvest, which the drought 
had rendered only a half crop all over the District. In April the 
Commissioner reported, that although, judging by prices, the dis- 
tress was not so great as it was just before the harvest, yet that 
the old and infirm were beginning to die from insufficient food. 
Relief measures became necessary in this month. The Collector, 
who hod gone into the interior of the District, thus describes the 
distress at Gopiballabhpur ; — 'The people who gathered round us 
to receive food were very emaciated. Rice was still selling at 9 
and lo sers for the rupee (from lis. zd. to las. 5d. a hundred- 
weight), but I commenced at once to organize measures for general 
relief.' On the jist May, the Collector noted in his usual weekly 
jUice-current that ■ there is no doubt now that deaths from starva- 
i among the old, the weak, and the chiklren are occurring.' 
Blarving people from the interior began to flock into the town, 
and on the a4th May, when distribution of rice purchased with the 
funds already in hand commenced, upwards of two hundred persons 
applied for relief. Meanwhile the Board of Revenue granted the 
sum of ;^5oo for relief operations in Midnapur, 

On the 28ih May 1866, a public meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of oi^anizing systematic relief operations ; at this, resolutions 
to the following effect were passed : — (ist) The appointment of 
sub-committees and local relief committees in the interior, under 
the control of a central committee at the headquarters station ; (a) 
■ the appointment of a labour sub-committee, for the purjjose of 
aacting light work from such applicants for relief as were capable 
f labouring in some form for their daily wages ; {3) the appoint- 
lenl of committees to superintend the gratuitous distribution of 
1 to those who were physically unable to labour; (4) the institii- 
BiOD of an infirmary for the sick and diseased paupers, whom it 
s considered desirable lo separate from the rest, and of an asylum 
IT the support of such paupers as were unable, from weakness due 
) starvation only, lo attend the daily distribution of food in the 
For distributions in the interior, Messrs. Watson & Co,, 
' who hold large estates in the District, agreed to allow their 
assistants to superintend the gratuitous distribution of rice at the 

intones of Chhattarganj, Godltor, Gutii, and Sildah. 
I Thuteen relief depots and sub-depots were immedialcly estab- 
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lisbcd, and the repons received from them up to the cod of the 
week of June showed that the Cofemment grant of jCs^o 
not hsl long. Midnapw iwt being a wealthy District, considenbk 
(Hfficnltf was experienced in nisii^ private subsoipdons. Tlie 
CaileCtor accordingly wrote to the CommissioDer on the i ith Jone, 
to the effect that, eren if the Central Committee coald succeed in 
collecting private subsciiptioos to the amounl of ^loo, that sum, 
added lo die grant from Corernment, would suffice for tittle more 
than the outlay to the end of the month. Moreover, it 
expected that the number of appiicants for relief would tni 
as it became generally known that Government had come fo] 
lo aid the starving. A further grant was therefore asked frooi 
(JovcmmcnL At the same lime an urgent appeal for assistar 
was made to all landholders u-ithin twenty miles of Midnapur, 
ihe Raji of JhS^don, and to several non-resident proprietors, 
appeal, however, was but scantily responded to. 

A further grant of ^^3000 was made by Government in 
Public Works Department ; and at a meeting held on the 1 5th Jqi 
it was resolved, in consultation with the Executive Engineer, to pat 
in hand the following special relief works :^i) Cleaning and re- 
opening an important drainage line in the town of Midnapnr, 
known as Malet's Mti/, anil which had been allowed to fall into 
disuse ; estimated expenditure, £40"- i^) Excavation of new 
tanks at the following places : — (a) At Samlf, about four miles south 
of IJjntun, on the Cattack road ; estimated cost, £15°- (*) At 
Daijuri, on the Bhlmpur road, about sixteen miles west of Midna- 
pur ; estimated cost, ^150. (f) At Sdtbankurd, on the Rdnfganj 
road, twenty miles north of Midnapur ; estimated cost, ^2^0. {d) 
At Garhbeli, ten miles farther up the same road ; estimated cost, 
^300, (3) Cleaning tanks in the vicinity of the town of Midnapur ; 
estimated cost, jQs^- Total estimated cost of the above works, 
^1500. The balance of the grant, ^1500, was reserved for a 
targe tank then in course of excavation close to the site of the new 

Between the I7lh May and end of November 1866, an average of 
484 men and women were daily employed on these and other minor 
works in the station of Midnapur. the result of the operations being 
thus reported by the Executive Engineer : — ' At first, I gave daily- 
labour payments, namely 3jd., or ij inis, for men ; 3d., or 2 dnjJs, 
for women ; and ajd., or i J dnis, for children ; but this plan was 
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found to yield so little work for the expenditure incurred, that, to 
avoid excessive rates, I resorted to task-work. The rates were 
proportioned to the stiffness of the soil. As the excavations pro- 
reeded, the difficulty of digging increased, and I have given as 
high as 15s. od. or Rs. 7/S per 1000 cubic feet. I estimate that the 
rates throughout enabled an able-bodied labourer to earn from 4jd, 
to sjd., or from 3 to 3^ dnis per diem ; and women about ajd. or 
1^ inds each. The average rate at which rice was sold between 
May and November was 16s. a hundredweight, or 7 sers per rupee, 
which, taking the average amount earned by men and women to- 
gether at 3d., or a dnis, each per diem, would give nearly two 
pounds of rice per head daily. I never paid my work-|)eople in 
any other way than in cash ; but at each place where work wa-s 
in progress the Collector had a depot of rice, from which the 
labourers were supplied. \V'hen the rains set in, the excavated 
portions of the tanks filled with water, and the labourers could no 
longer dig, but as far as possible they were employed in working 
and dressing the banks. Out of the grant of ^^3000, I made over 
to the Collector ^740 for the purpose of constructing certain 
jungle roads, the expenditure on which was kept in his hands. 

I consider that if the relief works had been commenced earlier 
the season, they would have done much more good. As it was, 
le people who applied for work were frequently so weak and 
riated that they were not fit for labour. After I commenced 
1 the central prison lank, the applications from women 
much in excess of those from men ; and as the women could 
It dig, and 1 required not more than two women to each man, I 
obliged 10 refuse the women who were in excess. .\t first 
got men in larger numbers, but as soon as agricultural operations 
immenced. many of the men went off, leaving the women. There 
was. however, some employment for women under Mr. Verner, the 
Assistant Magistrate. When the contract system was adopted, 
people often worked in families, men and women together ; but 
women who had no men belonging to them probably had ditficully 
in obtaining employment. It was only at the commencement of the 
agricultural operations that the number of women seeking work 
was in excess of the men. I did not observe this to be the case 
later in the season.' 

Meanwhile the famine was growing more severe, and by the end 
Kiif June 1866, eighteen rehef depots had been opened in the District. 
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A European Deputy Magistrate, Mr, Man, was deputed into 
interior of the District on the 20th June, and was on tour for al 
two weeks. The reports received from that gentleman showed that 
distress was on the increase, and that deaths from starvation were 
occurring, particularly in the neighbourhood of Dintun, and in the 
Jungle Mahals, where rice was practically unobtainable. The 
depots in the interior were on the whole working satisfactorily, 
though the sub-committees and gentlemen in charge of them were 
not, as a rule, disposed to carry out the principle insisted on by the 
Central Committee, that gratuitous relief should be given only to 
those who were physically incapable of all labour. The reasons 
for this were said to he~Jirsl, that though many of the paupers 
were willing to work, there was no work for them at that season of 
the year ; and second, that when applicants capable of labour were 
told to go to Midnapur, where work would be provided for them, 
they refused lest they should die on the road. For these it was 
absolutely necessary to provide local relief, if they were not to be 
left to starve. 

At the beginning of July 1S66, rice sold in Midnapur towKi 
17s. 3d. a hundredweight, or 6 J sm for the rupee; and in 
Jungle Malials at mminally 165. a hundredweight, or 7 sers for 
rupee. In the latter part of the District, however, it was not 
procurable, and the police frequently reported that they could not 
obtain a sufficiency for even their own use. The opinion at this 
time seems to have been almost universal that there was plenty of 
grain in the District, but that the mahajans, or rice merchants, 
would not part with it except at exorbitant prices. Whether this 
was really the case or not, however, it became clear that importation 
of rice on a considerable scale must be undertaken if the depots 
already established were to be kept at work. In August relief was 
afforded to nearly ten thousand people daily throughout the Dis- 
trict, and instructions were given to all the depots to issue only 
4 cithatdks {8 oz.) of dry rice to each adult, and half that quantity 
to each child. The Central Committee considered that experience 
warranted them in pronouncing this scale of rations to be sufficient ; 
but the Board of Revenue shortly afterwards directed that the 
daily rations of adult paupers should be raised to 6 chhatdks (11 
oz.), and of children to 3 chhaiAks (6 oz.). With regard to the 
question of the sufficiency or otherwise of the daily allowance tlms 
given, the Famine Commissioners have made the following 
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marks: — 'We are of opinion that even 6 ekhatAks (J lb.) of rice 
daily, without any nitrogenous food, is insufficient to maintain 
healthy existence in an adult; still more so the smaller quantity 
first prescribed by the Midnapur Committee. The low scale was 
adopted in the belief that the paupers nearly doubled their allow- 
ance by begging in the town ; but we think it would have been 
better to avoid the risk of insufficiency by supplying to each pauper 
such a quantity of food as was considered by medical authority to 
be sufficient to support life in health. In the centres in the interior 
there was no such opportunity of sujjplementing the allowance by 
begging ; and al one of these the quantity given was at one time 
as low as 2 ehhaldks (4 ozs.) to each paujier. We have no doubt 
that in this District an unfortunate error was committed on this 
point ... It may, however, be explained that the reluctance of 
the Committee to increase the daily rations arose from a desire not 
to check public charity. It was ascertained that some paupers, 
after receiving ihefr daily allowance of dry rice in the morning, 
were in the habit of going to the town, where, in the course of the 
day, they obtained from charity, nearly, if not quite, as much more. 
The whole was then cooked and eaten in the evening.' 

In July 1866, a sum of ;£ioo was remitted to Calculta to pur- 
chase rice; and the Board of Revenue authorized the Collector to 
advance from the public treasury any amount that might be needed 
for the purpose of organizing effectual measures for relieving the 
distress. The Board, however, declined to undertake the impor- 
tation of grain into Midnapur District, as they had been compelled 
to do in the case of Orissa, and would leave importations to the 
Central Committee. The Collector accordingly telegraphed for 
rice from Calcutta ; and charitable depots, for sale of rice below 
cost price, were opened for the benefit of the poorest money-earning 
classes. It was also resolved that cooked food should be intro- 
duced as a compulsory measure at all depots, the Commissioner 
being of opinion that, by not allowing the paupers the option of 
taking their rice raw or cooked, many, to save their caste, would 
decline to accept relief at all Strict instructions were issued to 
this effect, and at the same time the necessity of introducing some 
sort of labour system amongst the paupers was urgently pressed 
upon the several Local Committees. With the exception of two or 
three instances, it is believed that the rules with regard to the issue 
of cooked food were strictly carried out at all the depots, and the 
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result soon appeared in a considerable reduction in the number of 
Applicants. It was alleged that the paupers preferred starving to 
losing their caste, as they believed they would do if they ate the 
cooked rice offered to them. It may. however, be doubted that any 
such preference was really entertained ; it is more probable that the 
refusal to receive cooked food arose from a desire to cause the 
issue of it to be discontinued. There is nothing to show that a 
single pauper sacrificed his life on account of this prejudice. The 
class of people to whom gratuitous relief was given belonged to the 
very lowest people, who are not ordinarily very punctilious about 
caste observances. 

The famine reached its height in the months of August and 
September, and a special Deputy Collector was appointed to super- 
intend relief operations in Ddntun Fiscal Division and the Jungle 
Mahals, where the scarcity was sorest The Board of Revenue, 
despite its previous resolution not to import rice into tJie District, 
was forced to take action, and despatched the Government steamer 
Ferose to Rangoon for a cargo of rice, to the value of ^£3000, 
for Midnapur. Accordingly, a cargo of 4628 bags of rice arrived 
at Diamond Harbour on the Z4th September. Arrangements had 
been previously made for unloading the vessel ; and by the isi 
October the rice was on its way to Kaild Ghiil, the point where 
the Calcutta and Midnapur Trunk Koad crosses the Rdpndrdyan, 
thence to be conveyed to Midnapur town and the interior. 

The slock of rice thus received was considered to be more than 
sufficient to last out the famine ; and from the beginning of Octo- 
ber the distress began to decrease. During that month all the 
charitable sale shops that remained open at the end of September 
were closed, with the exception of those at Ddntun and Kasiiri, 
and those for the sale of food to the men employed on public 
works at Kharagjiur, SdmH, and Jalburf. The distribution of 
gratuitous relief, however, proceeded without interruption, the num- 
ber of applicants gradually declining. During the month of 
November the charitable sale shops still remaining open were 
closed. The prices of grain rapidly lowered as soon as the rain 
in October gave assurance of an abundant harvest. 

At a meeting of the Central Committee, held on the 6th Novem- 
ber, it was resolved to bring relief operations to an end, by closing 
all the depots after the islh. The last reports received from the 
interior showed that rice was selling at prices varying from ijs. sjd. 
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a hundredweight, or g strs for the rupee, in Gopfballabhpur, to los. 
2d. a hundredweight, or 1 1 sen for the rupee, at Ddntim ; 8s. j^d. 
a hundiedweight, or \i\ sers for the rupee, at places lo the north- 
ward ; and 7s. a hundredweight, or 16 sers for the rupee, at Kasiirf. 
!n Midnapur town itself, the price of rice varied according to the 
quantity exported, from 8s. to los. zd. a hundredweight, or from 14 
to r I sers for the rupee. As these rates indicated that the famine 
was at an end, it was resolved to close the smaller depots, giving to 
each adult pauper a piece of cloth, eight inds (a shilling) in money, 
and rice sufficient to support him, at the rate of 8 ehhataks, or 1 lb. 
a day, up to the 30th November. Children were to receive half 
ihese allowances. The depots were al! closed on the date fixed; 
but the asylum for the weak, with the infirmary and hospital for 
sick an<l diseased paupers, was kept open some time longer. 

The average number of paupers relieved daily from June to 
November was as follows: — June, 5155; July, 7442; August, 
9606 ; September, 8751 ; October, 6476 ; November, 4247. The 
total number of relief centres and sub-depots established from first 
to last in Midnapur District was twenty-three. The first opened 
was that of Goplballabhpur, on the 19th May ; closed on the 30th 
November. The last opened was that of Jirabanf, on the z6th 
August ; also closed on the 30lh November, No accurate statistics 
of the mortality in Midnapur caused by the famine can be procured. 
The Collector is of opinion that it amounted to about 50,000, or 
one-tenth of the total population in the tracts seriously affected. 
He estimated that in the western part of the District from ten to 
fifteen per cent of the population died of starvation and diseases 
induced by it; that in the central portion, and in the Contai 
(Kintht) Subdivision, from two to three per cent.; and in Taraluk 
a half per cent, perished. The worst suffering was in the jungle 
parts adjoining Minbhiim District. Mr. Terr}', the manager of 
Messrs. Watson & Co.'s estates, speaks of the distress in that tract 
in the following terms: — 'There the stone-masons and the iron- 
smelteis one and all died. I don't think that any relief reached 
them. They kept to the hills and jungles, and never came to us. 
Some relief was sent out to a place caled Balbihdni for them, but it 
was too late, and, when it was sent, was insufficient in quantity. 
They did not get enough.* 

The flmds raised for the relief of the distressed amounted to 
^-735, contributed by the Board of Revenue and the Calcutta 
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Famine Relief Comminec, to which ;^2373, los. were add< 

subscriptioD. Besides this, 10,469 hundredweights of r 

supplied to the District at a cost of ^£^5303, Ss,, which, deducting 
the sum of ^711, 9s., realized &oia charitable sales of rice, leaves 
a total of _^i4,7oo, 9s, spent in affording relief to the starving 
population. This, however, is exclusive of money expended on 
public works for the purpose of providing labour for the poor. The 
sum of j£^7373, 12s. was placed at the disposal of the Magis- 
trate for the employment of labour on works, of which £,^%i^, 16s. 
was expended up to the end of November. Also ;^i6,8i9, los. 
were placed at the disposal of the officers of the Public Works 
Department for ordinary and special works, and of which ;£io,459, 
IIS. were returned as expended. 

The Famine Commissioners sum up the results of their inqoii; 
into the distress In Midnapur in the following words : — ' It is clear 
that the nature and degree of the distress were not known, and 
operations were not commenced sufficiently early. Comparatively 
large as was the relief at last afforded, the CoHector does not think 
that at best it reached half the starving population, and there was 
unhappily a large mortality, estimated about 50,000, or about one- 
tenth of the whole population of the tracts, seriously aflliaed. 
But in some of the more remote parts the mortality was, it is 10 be 
feared, larger than this proportion. Mr. Terry's statement seems 
to show that in some parts the labouring population died in larger 
proportion ; and it is stated that in one jungly tract the poputatioD 
of stone-masons and iron -smelters almost entirely disappeared. 
Late in the season rice was imported by the Board of Revenue, 
but it was too late. It then proved that the Collector's later 
estimates of the amount of relief required exceeded even the 
eventual necessity. The new crop vras excellent. From October 
the famine very rapidly abated, and when the crop came in there 
was cheapness and plenty. 

' Although there were exceptions, the Colleclor slates that, not- 
withstanding the wealth and resources of the DisUict, the natives, 
as a body, did not assist till pressed to do so. The zam\ndirs, 
who did much, were the exception. The superior classes of cul- 
tivators seem to have suffered very little, but doubts have been 
thrown upon the voluntary character of some subscriptions for the 
sufferers realized from them,' The foregoing account does not 
include the two Fiscal Divisions of Chandrakond and Bardi, 
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hich, although now indudeil in Midnapur, at the time of the 
mine formed part of HiSglf District. Considerable distress was felt 
f the weaving population in this part of the country, but it does 
4 call for separate notice here. 
L Embankments, — The Midnapur embankment system forms one 
( the most important features of the District. I condense the 
ilowing paragraphs on the subject from Mr. Bayley's ms. Account 
F Midnapur, iSjz. Previous to out acquisition of the country, 
the charge of embankments appears to have been borne by the 
zamlnddrs. The Company's Government at first appointed the 
_local officers as ex-offido superintendents, to watch the condition of 
C embankments, and see that ihey were kept in a proper state of 
Regulation XXXIII. of 1793 entrusted the Collector with 
\ duty, and authorized him to employ a professional officer, 
but at his own responsibilitj', to complete the works required, 
subject only to the necessity of reporting to the Board of Revenue, 
who passed the estimates. In 1801, Ixird Wellesley, having in 
view the effects of ihe inundation at Murshidiiltdd, appointed a 
committee of officials at that station to the charge of the embank- 
ments, and this plan was recognised in other parts of the country 
by Regulation VI. of 1806. These committees were ultimately 
abolished by Regulation XI. of 1829, and their powers vested in 
special officers appointed by Government. 

Mr. Bayley, in his Report, thus describes the system under which the 
Midnapur embankments were maintained in 1851 ;— 'In Mahishidal 
and Tamluk the Government maintains the GUngurid and Bdlur, 
or the sea and large river external embankments ; and also those of 
the larger Hdsia embankments, i.e. those of the salt and tidal kMls 
which are connected with, and dependent on, the external large 
embankment. The zamindars of these two important estates 
(Mahishidal and Tamluk) are bound to keep up the interior 
embankments, or grdmbhfns. In Kutabpur, Chitwi, Kdsijord, 
Mainichauri, Bagri, Nirdjol, and Shihpur, the Government con- 
structs and maintains the river embankments, and charges the 
tamlndirs in rateable proportions with the cost, and which is added 
to the revenue they have to pay to Government. In Mandalghit, 
part of which is in Midnapur and part in HiigH District, Govern- 
ment constructs one mile of emb.inkment, and the samlnddr the 
next ; and so on, a mile each alternately. Thus, if Government spent 
^£2000 in constructing good embankments, and the samlnddr will 
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not follow completely and unifonnly the example which the system 
is intended to provide, all the Government money may be tlirown 
away, and good embankments rendered useless by a sii^le weak 
point in the part maintained by the laminMr. Further, interlaced 
with Mandalghit is another pargand called Kilur, in which the 
zaminMrs are alone responsible for the maintenance of the embank- 
ments ; and any neglect on their part may damage, more or less, the 
whole Mandalghit line of embankments." 

Such a system could only result in failure, and Government wis 
forced to step in and take charge of the embankments, recovering a 
portion of the cost from the zam'miidrs. The most important part 
of the embankment system of Midnapur are the large embankments 
in Hijili, along the sea-coast and the large rivers and tidal khdls, 
maintained for the protection of the country from inundations of 
salt water from the Bay of Bengal. On this subject I extract the 
following from Mr. Bayley's Report (1851) : — 'Either Hijili should 
be efficiently protected, so that no remissions of revenue on ac- 
count of inundaiion could become necessary, or the embanlunents 
should be abandoned, the zaminddrs receiving an allowance on 
that account, and having no claim to indulgences in the shape of 
remissions or suspensions of revenue. Under the present system, 
even if the line of embankments in a particular pargand has been 
generally constructed of sufficient section and in an efficient manner, 
if any one particular gap or breach is left neglected, the salt water 
comes in by that, and thus not only renders the vast sums spent 
on the other jjarts of the embankment so much money thrown away, 
but the injury done to the crops has to be met by remissions or 
suspensions of revenue ; and if this indulgence is not granted, 
depopulation follows. There is no obstacle whatever to the perfect 
fertihty of Hijili, if the sea embankments and tlie connecting em- 
bankments along the rivers and tidal khdis are of sufficient uniform 
strength tlu'oughout. . . . With regard to the height to which the 
sea and tidal khdl embankments should be constructed, my recom- 
mendation was that the former should be eighteen feet high, with 
corresponding crest and slopes. The river and tidal creek embank- 
ments should be equally strong at their point of junction with the 
sea embankments, and gradually diminish in height as they recede 
from the sea. Mr. Ricketts, in his Minute dated the 6th Januaiy 
1851, proposed that the sea embankments should be 23 feet high, 
and Captain Spens that they should be 15. The wave of the gale 
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of April 1850 was 13 feet high ; and I saw, in Orissa Bdlishdhl, a 
sea boat on the lop of a gfeet embankment, which was blown there 
by the gale of the 23d October 1851. ... It will be a subject of 
well-merited regret if, for the sake of saving the cost of an extra 
two or three feet in the height of the embankments, we expose the 
country to inundation, and the large sums of money necessary even 
for fifteen-feet embankments liable to waste. The retirement of 
some of the sea, and especially the tidal ihdl, embankments, as 
well as a great improvement, or rather renewal, of the sea embank- 
ments in Kilindi Bdlishdhi and Birkul pargands, is imperatively 
re<iuired. The Government has ordered definitely, that during this 
working season (1851-52) all the sea embankments should be 
made 13 feet high, and with an 8-feet crest, and the tidal khAl 
embankments three feet above the highest known tlood level. . - . 
But this order comes too late ; for Kilindi Bdlishdhi, Kismat Palispur, 
DattakhaTui,and Naniimuti {^parganAs under Government manage- 
ment), have suffered very much from this order not having been 
issued and acted up to some years ago. A glance at the parganA 
maps will show how they are liable to inundation from the SarpSi, 
B^di, and Rasulpur rivers, while the embankments are so low as 
to be useless. 

'I may mention in this place, that the improvement of the 
embankments involves sometimes absorption of, lands, which at the 
lime of the Settlement of 1844 were not interfered with by the then 
embankments. No cases for compensation for such lands have yet 
come before me for final adjustment : firstly, because the executive 
officer has nowhere completed his line of embankments, even to 
the height of thirteen feet sanctioned ; secondly, because the ques- 
tion of the eventual si^e of the embankments (which certainly in 
the se.iboard parganas should not be less than eighteen feel) is 
still unsettled and before Government. The question, therefore, 
of the quantity of land required to be taken for earthwork, etc., 
cannot yet be determined. When the final size of the embank- 
ments is fixed, the land required will be ordered to be valued under 
Regulation I. of 1834, on the spot by the Deputy Collector and 
appraisers. 

'The system followed in the Embankment De[)artment for pro- 
curing labour is this. The executive ofiicer takes security from the 
vgd or overseer, and looks to him for the execution of the work 
squiring labourers. The lidrogd employs dafdiUn or foremen, to 
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Cost of Embankments in Midnapur District i 
1831-32 to 1850-51. 
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procure the necessary labour. A man working very" hard oiakes 
about ijd. or 2d. a day (from 4 to 5 pice) at the present rates, 
supposing no improper deductions are made from it My own 
impression is, that if the provision of labour and work of maintain- 
ing [he embankments were left to the Baruis or Village Heads, the 
work would be more profitable to Government, and more satis- 
factory to the labourers. Security should be taken from each 
Barud, and also from one Barui for another ; they should be paid 
by the Executive Engineer, or a European Sub-Assistant, receiving 
advances only to the extent of their security ; and also that they 
should have no claim to remission or suspension in case of injury to 
their cultivation by salt water.' 

Since the date of Mr. Bayley's Report, the Midnapur Embank- 
ments have received the constant attention of Government, and 
large sums are annually expended in maintaining them in an 
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evident slate of repair. Prefixed are Iwo tables showing the cost 
of maintaining the embankments during 20 years under the Com- 
pany, and 16 years under the Crown. The first table exhibits the 
amount expended by the Public Works Department on Govern- 
ment and zaminildri embankments in Midnapur, from the year 
1831-32 to 1850-51 inclusive. The money expended on the xamin- 
ddri embankments does not form a final charge on Government, 
and, except in a few isolated cases in which the amount is remitted, 
the sum expended on this head of the account is realized from the 
landholders. 

The figures in the first table are collated from Mr. H. V. Bayley's 
ws-Reporton Midnapur. They shown total expense of maintaining 
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embankments. For the six years 1851-52 to 1856-57, I have been 1 
unable to obtain a return showing the expenditure defrayed by the I 
State direct on the Midnapar embankments; but a staiement re- ] 
ceived from the Commissioner of the Division returns the expen- I 
diture contributed by the landholders on embankments for the sis J 
years at ^23,2 iS, or an average of ^^3869 per annum. 

The expenditure on embankments has much increased of late. I 
years, as the second table, furnished to me by the Comptroller of 1 
Public Works Accounts, Bengal, shows. The records of that office J 
do not go beyond 1857-58, and I have no means of filling in the 1 
hiatus from 1851-52 to 1856-57. 

In these sixteen years, the total expenditure on the Midnapur 
embankments aggregated ^380,131, or an average of ^^33,764 per 
annum, of which ;£^i9,i87 per annum was the share contributed by 
Government, and ^{^4577 by the landholders, or an average increase 
of nine thousand pounds a year over the expenditure incurred forra 
the twenty years ending 1850-51, 

Excluding the six years from 1851-52 to 1856-57, the total costi 
of the Midnapur embankments for thirty-six years, namely, froiaT 
1831-32 to 1850-51, and from 1857-58 to 1873-73, has beea-.f 
upwards of two-thirds of a million sterling, or ^£667, 63a, 
average of ;^i8,545 per annum. Of this vast sum, more than half | 
a milbon, or ^541,698, equal to an average of ^15,047 a year, 1 
been expended by Government ; and j^i 25,934, o^" 3" average of I 
^£"3498 a year, by the landholders. The year in which the g 
expenditure occurred was in 1S62-63, in which the GoremmenCf 
outlay amounted to ;£'3o.576, and that of the landholders to ^7041. 
In 1865-C6 the Government expenditure was still greater, &nd 
amounted to ;^32,427 ; but it is probable that the high expenditure 
of this year is owing more to the fact that Government found it _ 
necessary to provide work for the people who were then sulTeringa 
from famine, than from any other cause. In this year of distrenj 
the landholders' outlay fell to ^^4327, making up the total cost 
the embankments to ^£^36,754. 

Last year (1873) the Government of Bengal found it nccesaazy t( 
introduce a Bill in the Local Legislature to provide for the bet 
construction, maintenance, and management of embankments andl 
watercourses. The Act places the embankments under the chaigtil 
of the Collector of the District and an Engineer, with carelulljrl 
defined powers; provides for the acquisition of lands required, tbol 
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pensation to be awarded, the appointment of the cost of 
ibankments between the Government and the zaminiidrs, and the 
lode of recovery of sums due on this account, The Bill has now 
passed through the Council, and received the assent of the Viceroy 
on the 2oth December 1873. Schedule D sets forth a list of all 
the embankments to be brought under the provisions of the Act ; 
and as the Embankment System of Midnapur forms so important a 
feature of the District, I reproduce the following list of the District 
Embankments, attached to the Bill, and published in the Calcutta 
CasOte, September 17, 1S73 ; — 



PRINCIPAL EMBANKMENTS OF MIDNAPUR DISTRICT. 

(1) Right Embankment on the Silai River from Isnagar to 
' Kola — a continuous line of embankment, 3 miles 4780 feet, more 

or less, in length. It commences at a masonry pillar in the village 
of Isnagar in Bagri pargaitd, and terminates at a masonry pillar in 
the village of Koli in the ?3sat pargand. 

(2) Right Embankment on the Silai River from Chhota 
Rupram to Narua — a continuous embankment, 4 miles 7 70 feet in 
length. It commences at a masonry pillar in the village of Chhota 
Riipr^ in Bagri />argand, and terminates in the village of Narud in 

I the same pargand. 

■ (3) Right Embankment on the Silai River, from Srirampur 
TO Ganchia — a continuous embankment, 7 miles zC86 feet in 
length. It commences at the rillage of Sririmpur in Chandrakoni 
pargand; it terminates in the village of CJinchii in the same 
pargand. 

{4) Left Embankment on the Silai River, from Karsi to 
Kalakuri — a continuous embankment, 6 miles 5265 feet in length. 
It commences in the village of Karsi, Ba^ pargand, and terminates 
at the village of Kilikuri in the same pargand. 

(s) Left Embankment on the Silai River, from Baghpata 

TO Radhachak — a continuous embankment, 20 miles 680 feet in 

length. It commences in the village of Bdghpati in Chandrakond 

pargand, and terminates in the village of Rddhdchak, Bardi 

^_ pargand. 

^H (6) Right Embankment on the Rupnaravan RivER^a con- 
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tinuous embankment, 39 miles 2373 feet Jn length. It ci 

57 feet south-east from the MichndD masonry sluice on the right 

bank of the Durbachiii kitil in the village of Mdchnin, Mandalghit 

parganA, and terminates at the zero mile-post on the bank of 

the tidal canal, Reach I., in the village of Kamalpur, Mahishadal 

pargand. 

(7) RrcHT Embankment on the Pairatungi Khal — a con- 
tinuous embankment, 4410 feet in length. It commences id the 
village of Piiritungf, Tamluk pargand, from the right embankment 
on the Riipniriyan, and terminates near a temple on the Tamluk 
road, in the village of Barpddubasdn, Tamluk /a/jirn J. 

(8) Left Embankment on the Pairatunge Khal — a continuous 
line of embankment, 4370 feel in length. It commences in the 
village of Piirdtungi, Tamluk pargand, from the right embankment 
of the Rdpndrdyan, and terminates in the village of Barpddubasin 
in the same pargand. 

(9) Right Embankment on the Gangakhali Khal — a con- 
tinuous embankment, 3 miles 3430 feet in length. It commences 
in the village of Sudhipur, Tamluk pargand, from the right em- 
bankment of the Rupndriyan, and terminates 675 feet east of the 
Raghunithpur masonry sluice in the village of Sayyidpur in the 
same pargand. 

(10) Left Embankment on the Gangakhali Khal — a con- 
tinuous embankment, 3 miles 1670 feet in length. It commences 
in the village of Maisdd, Tamluk pargand^ from the right embank- 
ment of the Riipndrdyan, and terminates 170 feet north-east of 
the Raghundthpur masonry sluice in the village of Raghundthpur in 
the same pargand. 

(ii) Right Embankment on theSoadighi Khal — a continuous 
embankment, 2 miles 3990 feet in length. It commences in the 
village of Soddighi, Tamluk pargaitA, and terminates in the village 
of Jasamndthpur in the same pargand, 

(la) Left Embankment on the Soadichi Khal — a continuous 
embankment, a miles 1690 feel in length. It commences in the 
village of Soddtghi, Tamluk pargand, from the right embankment 
of the Riipndrdyan, and terminates in the village of Hogld in the 
same pargand. 

(13) Right Embankment on the Durbachati Khal — a con- 
tinuous embankment, i mile 3510 feet in length. It commences 
550 feet north-north-east of the Bhudd Factory chimney in the 
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■vilkge of Bhudi, Mandalghit pargand, and terminates 57 feet 
bouth-east of the Mdchnin masonry sluice in the village of Mdch- 
mfin in the same pargand. 

I (14) MoKANKHALi EMBANKMENT — a ctrcuit embankment, 38 

[uiles 3Z5S feet in length. It commences at a masonry pillar in 

the village of Kultigrij where the Mohankhdli runs into the Riip- 

niriyan river, and [jassing along the right bank of the Mohankhili, 

through the villages of Jalighatiasydm, Sftipur, and Monu, to Basant- 

I pur, where the Mohankhdli and Durbichdti rivers bifurcate, thence 

■ skirting the left bank of the Uurbdchdtf river, it passes through 

I die villages of Shdhpur, Pasarpur, and Barmogrid, to Kachaid ; 

\ flience skirting the right bank of the RiSpndriyan, it passes through 

Ithe villages of Dudhkauri and Bdghchini, and terminates at the 

I same masonry pillar which forms the starting-point 

(15) Pana Circuit Embankment — a circuit embankment, 9 
I miles 3640 feet in length. It commences at a masonry pillar on 
' tiie left bank of the SiMi river, near a temple in the village of 

Bargobind, Bardi pargand. It passes through the villages of 

Baramdi and Rintbizdr on the left bank of the Sildi river, and then 

&long the right bank of the Kintd Khdl, through the villages of 

[dau, Parni, Baramdijhil, Tabli, and Dharmpur, and terminates 

I at the same pillar which forms the staning-polnL 

(16) Ghatal Embankment — a circuit embankment, 10 miles 
1850 feet in length. It commences at a masonry pillar on the left 
bank of the Silii river at its bifurcation with the Argard river, and 
passing along the left bank of the Sildi river, and through the 

. villages of Srirdmpur, Bdsudebpur, and Sinhpur, it skirts the right 
Ebank of the Argard river, passes through the villages of Rdmchan- 
Eiliapur, Raghundthchak, and others, and terminates at the same 
[pillar which forms the starting-point. 

(17) Khasbar Embankment — a circuit embankment, 5 miles 
15240 feet in length. It commences at a masonry pillar at the 
I point of bifurcation of the Jhumf and Amadd khdh, in the village 

of Ldlchak, Bardd /(/r^n/nf, and passing along the right bank of the 
JhumI khdl, through the villages of Pdrbatichak, Prasddchak, and 
Jaibigh, and thence along the left bank of the Amadd khdl, through 
the villages of Khasbdr, Sawai, and Ldlchak, till it terminates at the 
same pillar which forms the starting-point 
11 (18) Chitwa Embankment — a circuit embankment, 45 miles 

^L 1420 feet in length. It commences at a masonry pillar at the 
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JDDCtioa of the Riipaiiiyan mcf and Hcriunkhilf khdl in the 
Wlbge of Mahisi^iiii, Khdri^ M»njl«lgM« fargoMd, and passing 
along the left banlc of the Hohankbfll kUl, tbron^ the villages of 
I DaksbtDbar, Gaurfdak, Gobiadnagar, Ba^tpur, thence along the 
' Idt bank of the Kis^ nver, throt^ the %-iIlages of Koli, &CahespuT, 
Gokulnagar, Suratpor, Ragfaunithpor, and Ronnagar, to the junction 
of the Silii and RtSpoiii^-an rivos at Pratippur, and thence along 
die right bank of the Rilpnirit-ao river, thnragh the villages of 
Haiishpur, Jalkoniriin, Rinlchak, and Gopiganj, terminating at 
the same pUlat which foniu the stattii^point. 

(19) DusASPUR Ehbancment — a circuit embankment, iS miles 
2350 feet in length. It commences from the right bank of the 
Kisii rii-er, 700 feet from the Dus^pur sluice in the village 
of Dusdspur, Chltw^ pargand, and passing along the right back 
of the Kisii river, through the I'illages of Nabin Bdsudebpur. 
Kunjpur. Mahespur, Telondi, and Brikabhinuput ; thence passing 
along the left bank of the Patni khdJ, through the villages of 
Fathipur, Gadiipur, and Dhimkholi, it terminates in the village 
of Kirttibispur, C\aXvi pargand. 

(zo) Narajoi, Emb.o.'kmest — an embankment 7 miles 1735 ^^^ 
in length. It commences fnam the left bank of the Kisdi river, 
in the village of Samat, C\utw& pargand, and passing along the left 
bank of the Kisii river to the village of Madanmohanpur, and 
thence along the right bank of the Silii river, through the village of 
Rimdebpur, it terminates in the village of Chandfkhili in the same 
pargand. 

(ji) Brindabamchak Embankment— an embankment a miles 
800 feel in length. It commences in the village of Brindibanchak, 
Khiriji Mandalghit pargand, and running along the right bank 
of the Durbichiti khdl, terminates in the same village whence it 
started. 

(la) BiRKUL Embankment — a continuous line of embankment, 
41 miles 15s feel in length. It commences in the village of 
Khidilgobri, fifrkul pargand, and running generally parallel with 
the coast line of the Bay of Bengal, terminates on the Contai 
(Kinlht) and Kedgeree (Khejiri) road, on the right bank of the 
Rasdlpur river in the village of Syimchak, Keordmal pargand. 

(23) Keoramal and Majnamuta Embankment — a continuous 
line of embankment, 30 miles in length. It commences on the 
Contai (KinthI) and Kedgeree (Khejiri) road, on the right bank 
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of the Rasillpur river in the village of Syimchak, Keorimal pargand, 
and ninoing along the right bank of the Rasillpur river as far as 
the Contai (Kinthf) and Tamlilk road, and thence along the right 
bank of the Sarpii river, terminates in the vill^e of Atlagarf, Maj- 
nimuti par^and. 

{24) Sanbaria Embankment — a circuit embankment on the 
right bank of the Rasillpur river, a miles 4868 feet in length. It 
commences and terminates at a masonry pillar in the village of 
Sanblriii, Edhirimutd /arfO«J, 

(15) Majnamuta and Bhograi Eubankment — a continuous 
line of embankment, 30 miles in length. It commences in the 
\illage of Atligari, Ma^nimMXi pargand, and running along the left 
bank of the Sarpdi rivVr as far as the village of Kesurkund, on the 
Contai (Kinthf) and Midnapur road, and thence in a norlherly 
direction to Chauraukh on the Bagdi river, and thence along 
the right bank of the Bdlighdi khdl to the east of the Dhubdi jfitl, 
terminates on a sand ridge in the village of Mildhabpur, Bhogrdi 
pargand. 

{a6) Pichabani Embankment — a continuous line of embank- 
nent, i^^ miles in length. It commences at the great sea dyke 
east of the PichibanI sluice on the left bank of the Pichiibanf 
khdl, and running along the said bank as far as a masonry pillar 
ID the village of Mddhabpur, Bhogrdi pargaitd, and thence along 
the right bank, terminates at the great sea dyke west of the Pichd- 
banl sluice. 

(17) AsTHicHAK Embankment — a circuit embankment on the 
right bank of the Bdgdd river, 3 miles 1518 feet in length. It 
commences and terminates at a masonry pillar in the village of 
Asthichak, Pahdrpur /(i/-^an<f. 

(a8) Sujamuta and Jalamuta Embankment — a continuous line 
of embankment, 95 miles in length. It commences in the vilLige 
of Rimchak, Sujimutil, and running along the left bank of the 
Ikhtiarpur khdl to its junction with the Mddikhili Rhil, ihence 
along the left bank of the MSddkhdli khdi to the ChauddachuH 
Inspection Bungalow at the confluence of the Rasillpur river and 
the Kunjpur or Thdlpdtf kkdl, thence running along the left bank 
of the Kunjpur or ThdlpitJ khdl to its embouchure in the Bay of 
Bengal, thence running (>arallel to the coast line as far as the mouth 
of the river Haldi, thence following the right bank of this river as 
^L far as the junction of the Kiliighii and Kdsdi rivers, and lastly, 
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numing aloog the right bank of the KiliighJi river, and terminatmg 
in the village of Ndkanthpur, Jalirauti /a/^^iJ. 

{zg) KuARAN EwBANKMENT — a contiDuous line of embankmeoi, 
5 miles in length, along the right bank of the Kiliighdi river. It 
commences at a masonry pillar in the village of Kbaran, Patisput 
pargand, and tenninaies at another masonry pillar in the same 
village. 

(30) Naruamuta Embankiient — a circuit embankment, 34 mfles 
1000 feet in length. U commences near the BarjufAd/, or landing 
place in the village of Barju, Naruimuti /af^ii xJ, and .after running 
along the right bank of the Midikhdll iArf/, the left bank of the 
Bigdi river, and the right bank of the Chakbhabdnf khdl, terminates 
at the point where it starts from. This embankment passes through 
the villages of Barju, Simulbiri, DismiU, Khimgard, Idalpur, 
Kilurdthari, Lischintar, Ulilbiri, Koniibir, Bhdstdgard, Khili 
Kalkidari, Sundarpur, Malikpur, Ballabhpur, Sukdkholi, Udaipur, 
Gopilpur, Bard Addpur, Timldpurd, Chakbdti, Kalsdi, Kulbdrii, 
Chakmithuri, Chakhdbanf, Bhairabdiri, South Chdndo, Mangalpur, 
Dakshindard, Pratdpdlghj, Bdmunbasdn, Sitddfghf, Krishnanagai, 
Fdoisuri, Sarddbar, Maihurd, Chakrasil, Khasurd, Mangalchak, 
Tondbild, Arjun-nagar, Purulid, Maliesdd, Mdldd, Barjl ; and also 
through parganis Narudmutd, Kismat Patdspur, Kismat Dintun, 
Pratibhin, Paldspur, and Bhditgarh. 

(31) Madakmali and Udbadal Embakkment — a circuit em- 
bankment, II miles 1541 feet in length. It commences at a 
masonry pillar at the junction of the Middkhdli and Udbddal 
khili in tlie village of Naturid, Nanidmuld pargand; and after pass- 
ing through the villages of Udbddal, Chdmpdinagar, Kon&digii^ 
Nathard, Khdtmdrf, Itdbdrid, Nand(gh(, Mdnikjor, Hasgorid, Btel- 
debbdrid, Pdiarbdrd, it terminates at the same pillar which foims the 
starting-point 

(32) Naruamuta and Koal Embankment — a circuit embank- 
ment, II miles 1535 feel m length, lying between the Ikhtiirpor, 
Mdddkhdll, and Udbddal khdls. It commences from a masooiy 
pillar at the junction of the Middkhdli and Ikhtidrpur khdh, in 'Sbt 
village of Raghundlhchak, Narudrautd pargand, and running along 
the left bank of the Mdddkhdli khdl, the left bank of the Udbidal 
khdl, and the right bank of the Ikhliarpur khdl, it lenninates at the 
same pillar which forms the starting-point. This embankment 
passes through the villages of Udbddal, Patnd, Ddmodart, Padu- 
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tardl. South Bi^d, IchhSpur, Pdnrhghari.'i, Bhupatinagar, Raghu- 
ndthchak, Nandkhak, Khorinet, Gobindpur, Jagamohan, Chimpii- 
nagar, Kanjadipur, and the pargand of Naniilmutd. 

(33) Erasch Embankment — a continuous line of embankment, 
3 miles 3155 feet in length. It commences in the village of Rdm- 
chak, Sujimuti pargand, and, running along the right bank of the 
Ikhti^ur khdi, terminates in the village of RfJdhipur, Eranch 
pargand. 

(34) Pataspur Embankment — a circuit embankment, 7 miles 
*73S ^^^^ '" length, between the Kilidghdi river and the Bdgui 
kAdl. It commences in the village of Doropatni, VzxAspm pargand, 
at the junction of the Kdlidghdi river with the B^gui khdl, and, 
passing through the villages of Gokuipur, Doropatni, and Golighit, 
finally terminates at its original starting-point 

(35) Kasba HijiLi Embankment — a circuit embankment, ao 
miles in length. It commences from a masonry pillar in the village 
of Gumgarh, Kasbd Hijili^^i7H<(, on the south side of the junction 
of the Thdlpdti kMl with the Rasiilpur river. The embankment 
first runs along the left bank of the Rasiilpur river to its confluence 
with the sea, then follows the coast line to the embouchure of the 
Thitpitf kMl in the Bay of Bengal, and thence runs along the south 
bank of the Thdlpdtt k/uil till it terminates at the same masoniy 
pillar which forms the starting-point. It passes through the villages 
of Goribar, Debichak, Dindchak, Katki, Sydmpur, Bdghd, Padur- 
Mrid, Nend))iti, Mahendranagar, Pinchbdrid, Osilchak, Honibdrid, 
Kaligdchhii, Omkbirii, Sdhibchak, Bdmunchak, Barabiri, Phulbdri, 
and Mdlichak. 

(36) Kasai and Haldi Embankment — a continuous line of 
embankment, 60 miles 4110 feet in length. It commences in the 
village of Bargodd, Tamluk pargand, on the left bank of the Kdsdi 
river, and runs along the left bank of the Kdsdi and Haldi rivers to 
the confluence of the latter with the river Hiigli, and thence along 
the right bank of the Hiigli and Riipndrdyan rivers, till it termi- 
nates at a masonry pillar in the village of Binki about a quarter 
of a mile north of a Hindu temple, on the left bank of the fidnkd 
kAdi. 

(37) Kaliaghai and Kasai Embankment — a circuit embank- 
ment, 12 miles 3550 feet in length, situated between the Kdlidghdi 
and Kisdi rivers. It starts from the junction of these rivers, and, 
running along the left bank of the Kdlidghdi river and the right 
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bank of the Kisii river, termiDates at the same point as that from 
which it suuts. It passes through the villages of Parso, Nooikhiri, 
Lochanpur, Narkuldf, Sunabhii, Asnin, Chandfbin^ Michodal, 
Kholikhilf, K^lkidiri, Pinchpukhurii, Krishnachak, and Salugarid, 
all in Taroluk pargani. 

These thirty-seven lines of embankment cover a length of 6oiJ 
miles, and are all brought under Government management by the 
provisions of the Bengal Embankment Bill, which this year passed 
ihe Bengal Legislative Council (December 1873). 

Foreign and Absentee Proprietors. — No European land- 
holders appear in Midnapur as registered proprietors on the Govern- 
ment rent-rolL There are European patmddrs and great lease- 
holders, such as Messrs. Watson & Company, but the>- do not 
possess the zam'mddri or proprietary right in the lands they hold. 
The Collector in 1870 returned the estimated number of Muham- 
madan proprietors at 148, out of a total of 6358, paying an approxi- 
mate Government revenue of ^£3199, out of a total land revenue 
forthe whole District of £203,0'} o. According to these figures, the 
Musalmins do not hold anything like a proportionate share in the 
land to the Hindus. The Census of 1872 returned the Muhamma- 
dans of Midnapur at 6'j per cent, of the District population ; while, 
according to the Collector's report of 1871, the Musalman landlords 
only number 2-3 per cent, of the landed proprietors, and their share 
of the Government land revenue is only 15 per cent A consider- 
able portion of the District, however, is owned by wealthy Hindu 
absentee landholders, the principal of whom are the Mahdrdj4 of 
Bardwin, Bibu Hlrilil Sil & Brothers of Calcutta, Bibu Ghancs- 
yim Mukharji of Calcutta, etc 

Roads and Means of Communication. — In t87i there were 
seventeen lines of road in Midnapur District, of which six were 
imder the Public Works Department, and eleven under local 
management. The six Imperial lines of road are as follow: — (1) 
Road from Midnapur to Ulubirii, 50-4 miles in length ; aimual 
cost of maintenance and repairs, ^£2300. This is a section of the 
Great Trunk Road from Calcutta, and forms the highway for pil- 
grims from Bengal and Northern India to the great temple of 
Jaganndth in the Purf District of Orissa. The bridges on the road 
were constructed at the expense of Rdjd Sukhmai, who bequeathed 
a sum of j^is.ooo for the purpose of facilitating the pilgrim route 
to Jaganndth. Only 36 miles of the road from Midnapur to Ulu- 
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b^ni aie actually within the limits of Midnapur, which District it 
leaves at Kailighit, on the RiSpnirdyan river, whence it passes 
through HdgK District to Ulubdrid on the HugK river, and is con- 
tinued on the opposite bank through the 24 Parganis to Calcutta, 
making a total length of 73 mites from Midnapur city. (2) Road 
from Midnapur to Rijgarh, and thence on to Jaleswar, in Balasor 
District; length, about 50 miles; annual cost of maintenance and 
repairs, £,\jfio. This is the second portion of the great Jaganndth 
road, and, like the 6rst section, the cost of bridging it was met 
from the legacy bequeathed by Rijd Sukhmai. (3) Road from 
Midnapur to Bdnkurd, in Bdnkuid District ; length throughout, 65 
miles ; annual cost of maintenance and repairs, ^960. Of this 
road only 32 miles, or about one-half, are within Midnapur District. 
A few miles north of GarhbetJ Subdivisional Station it leaves 
Midnapur, and enters Bdnkurd District The road is an important 
one ; it runs over a hard dry country all the way, and can be main- 
tained at a small expense. (4) Road from Midnapur to Kamarard ; 
length, 45 miles; annual cost of maintenance, £,20^. (5} Road 
from Pdnchkuri to Tamluk ; length, 18 miles; annual cost of 
maintenance and repairs, ;^2oo. This line branches off from the 
Midnapur and Ulubdrid road at Pdnchkurd. Mr. Bayley's Report 
I. States that it runs through very low country, and in 1S52 it was 
I described as in a very bad state during the rainy season, at which 
I time also the navigation of llie Rilpndrdyan, at the point where the ^ 
road crosses that river, was rendered perilous. (6) From Bdlighdi 
lo Jaleswar, in Balasor District ; length, 24 miles. This is an un- 
metalled road, and only recently transferred to the Midnapur 
Division of the Public Works Department, from the Northern 
Cattack Division. Total length of Imperial roads, 251 miles; 

• annual cost of maintenance and repairs, ^5020. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the whole length of these roads does not 
lie within Midnapur District. The Public Works Department 
circles are not always conterminous with the geographical limits of 
Districts. 

The eleven principal roads under local management are the 
following:— (i) Road from Beldd to Contai (Kdnthf). This line 
branches off from the Great Trunk Road to Orissa at Beldd, in 
Khdtnagar Fiscal Division ; length, 35 miles ; annual cost of main- 
tenance and repairs, £fi^, i8s. od. This road was originally con- 
ta as a post road only, but was subsequently raised and 
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widened, (a) Road from Garhbeti! Subdivisional Station to Rim- 
garh ; 26 miles in length ; annua] cost of maintenance and repairs, 
£,11- (3) Road from Lodhi to Bhlmpur; 31 miles in lengthy 
annual cost of maintenance and repairs, ^151, 6s. od. (4) Road 
from Daijurf to Puribiti ; 8 miles in length ; annual cost of main- 
tenance and repairs, £,s^, us. od. (5) Road from Chandrakond 
to Amlijuri ; 16 miles in length ; annual cost of maintenance and 
repairs, ^72, i6s, od. (6) Road from Chandrakoni to G oil tor ; 
23 miles in length ; annual cost of maintenance and repairs, ^105, 
14s. od. (7) Road from Midnapur to Khirpii, in Chandrakoni 
Fiscal Division, and thence on to Bardwin ; length in Midnapur 
District, 21 miles ; annual cost of maintenance and repairs, ;£"94, 
16s. od. This is one of the most important local roads in the 
District, and is being metalled. (8) Road from Contai (Kinthi) to 
Tamluk J iS miles in length; annual cost of maintenance and 
repairs, ^56, i6s. od. (9) A second line of road from Conld to 
Taraluk, 20 miles in length ; annual cost of maintenance and 
repairs, ;^I35, i8s. od. (10) Road from Contai to RAmnagar, 15 
miles in length ; annua! cost of maintenance and repairs, ^58. 
(it) Road from Kharagpur to Kasiiri, 17 miles in length; annual 
cost of maintenance and repairs, ^^67, ilJs. od. Length of the above 
local roads, 230 miles ; annual cost of maintenance and repairs, 
_;^935, I2S. od. Grand total of Imperial and the above local roads, 
481 miles; annual cost of maintenance and repairs, ;£S95S' '^s. od. 

Besides the foregoing, Mr. Bayley, in his ms. Report (1S52), 
mentions two other roads which are not specified in the Collector's 
Return to me in 1871. These are : (i) a road from Contai Sub- 
divisional Station via Khejiri (Kedgeree) to Kukrihdti, a distance 
of 4S miles, crossing the Haldi and Rasiilpur rivers ; and (a) a road 
from Contai to Bfrkul via Rimnagar. Mr. Bayley states that this 
used to be a good road, but that it was much injured at the Bjrkul 
end, near the coast, by the storm and inundation of 1850. In 1852 
it was serviceable only as far as DauK, half-way between Contai and 
Ch^dpur. 

All the Toads, except those in the Jungle Mahals, are bridged at 
the smaller rivers, and have ferries at the larger ones. Fifty new 
bridges and culverts, chiefly for the roads in the Jungle Mahals, were 
in course of construction in 1872. The principal ferries are on the 
Kdsii, Rtipniiriyan, Rasiilpur, and Haldi rivers. Ferries are also 
maintained on the Subanrekhi river near Mahipil, bordering on the 
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western jungles, and on the Dolang Khil. No lai^e markets have 
lately sprung up along the principal routes of traffic. Besides the 
roads and large rivers, the Midnapur High Level Canal furnishes a 
direct means of communication with Calcutta. It is intended both 
for navigation and irrigation, and when completed, which it is 
anticipated will be during the present year (1873), will be navigable 
throughout its entire length, from the Hilgli river at Ulubdrii to 
Midnapur town. There are no railways within Midnapur District 

Minerals. — No mines are worked in Midnapur, but several stone 
quarries are situated in the vicinity of the station. These quarries 
are worked by the Public Works Departraenl, and cover an area of 
about a square mile. The stone is that known as rock laterite, 
close-grained, hard and durable, and excellent of its kind. It is 
generally met with at a depth varying from two to four feet ; but an 
inferior description of stone is found on the surface in different parts 
of the District. Rubble laterite sells at about 7s. per hundred 
cubic feet ; rough-dressed stone at about £,\, 3s. od., and ashlar 
at about ^i, 12s. od. per hundred cubic feet Gold dust is found 
in minute quantities in the river-beds, and the Census Report returns 
the number of gold-washers in Midnapur District at 21. Salt is 
plentiful in the tidal plains on the south and east of the District. 
The other mineral products are iron and soap-stone. No precious 
stones are found. 

Manufactures. — Excellent mats are manufactured at Raghu- 
nithbirf, Kisijord, and Nirdjol. Brass and copper utensils, such 
as cups, plates, cooking pots, etc., for the domestic use of Hindus, 
arc manufactured in the town of Midnapur. Tasar silk is manu- 
factured in the District on a small scale by the people. The 
processes are similar to those followed in the other Districts of 
Lower Bengal. No steps have been taken to improve the ancient 
manufactures, or to introduce new ones, and the social position of 
the manufacturing classes is low. The Collector in 1S71 states that 
ihey scarcely differ from the ordinary day-labourers, each family 
following the hereditary profession assigned to the caste to which it 
belongs. The manufacture of indigo and silk is chiefly conducted 
by means of hired labour. The principal indigo and silk factories 
lielong to Messrs. Robert Watson & Co. ; the scale of wages varying 
from I Jd. to aJd. a day. Sometimes the silk manufacture is carried 
aece-work ; that is to say, by paying a fixed sum for every 
silk prepared from cocoons. The system of making 
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advances for manufacturing purposes exists only among the silk and 
indigo workers. The factory pays a small sum to the labourers, 
and the latter engage lo supply a certain quantity of silk or indigo 
at a fixed rale lo the factory. As soon as the labourer has supplied 
silk or indigo of equal value to the amount advanced lo him, a fresh 
advance is made, and so on. 

The following table shows the number of skilled workers, me- 
chanics, and artisans in Midnapur, according to the Census of 1873, 
underlheir respective trades, makinga total of 50,211 men i^— J 

Manufacturing Classes and Artisans of Midnapur ^\ 
District, 1872. 



Indigo monufac- 


Glassmaker, 


, 


Gilders, 


^ 








74 


Shell-carven, 


38S 


Brick-masons, 




Matmakers, 


fifs 


Cane-workers, 




l,Ri}mistrli\. 


'394 


Baskelinakers, 




Makers of looms. 




Brickmakera. 


79 


Whipmaker. 






36,976 


Sawyers, . 




Toymakers. 


5 


Weavers in wool, 


34 


Curpenlm, . 


16a 1 


Hookah -pipe 




Weavers in coir. 


ifi 


Tbatehers. . 




makers, . 








Boni-tniilders, 


'73 


Gri ndslone-Riaken, 


307 


Gunnyljag-makeis 


19* 


Ship-carpenters, 


5 


Musical inslrumcm 




Nel-makers. . 




Blackunilhs. 


3*35 


makers. . 


B 


Blankel-maken, 


8ro 


Coppeismilhs, 


aga? 


Makers oflacquer- 




Shoemakers, 


es6 


Tinmen. 






a? 


Printer, 








Makers of 'garlands, 


=7S 






Gold-washers, 




Carvers, . . 




\d^firi>). . 


35 


Pouers, 


4956 











The Salt Manufacture was, until within recent years, a 
Government monopoly, alike under the English and the Musalmin 
administration. From the conquest of Hijili by Tdj Khin Masnad 
Ali in 1505 A.D., this part of the country has been held under the 
direct management of the State, so as to afford facilities for the 
manufacture of saU, In 1852 it was estimated Uiat three-fourths 
of the cultivators in Hijili stood in the double capacity of salt 
makers and cultivators. The salt lands are those portions which 
are exposed to the overflowing of the tides, usually called chars. 
They are strongly impregnated with saline panicles, and are sub- 
divided into klhUiiris, or working pl.ices. Mr. Grant's Report on 
the Revenues of Bengal, dated April 1786, and published in the 
Fifth Report of the Parliamentary Select Committee on the affairs 
of the East India Company (London, 1812 ; Madras reprint, 1866). 
states that each khdMri, on an average, yielded 233 maunds (j 
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170J hundredweights) of salt, requiring the labourof seven ww/aw^/V, 
salt manufacturers, who by an easy process of filtration, and by 
the brine with firewood collected from the neighbouring 
completed their operations between November and June 
the setting in of the rains. The savings from these six months' 
'ages, which were fixed by the Government with the mmhidiirs 
at -the rate of j£^, 4s. od, for every hundred maunds of salt 
manufactured, enabled the salt-workers to retire to their homes 
for the remainder of the season to cultivate their arable (madhuri) 
lands, which they held either rent free, or under favourable terms, 
under the denomination of chikrAn or service lands, as a subsistence 
for the rest of the year. The number of khMdrU in Midnapur 
under the Muhammadan rule was estimated at about four thousand ; 
and the Crown rent, at the rate of about £,t., as. od. for each, 
yielded a revenue of about ^4356. The nominal cost price of 
the salt at HUglf was -[fi for every hundred maunds, and the 
difference between this price and the prime cost fell into the 
hands of ministers, favourite servants or merchants, who trans- 
ported the salt to distant markets on their own account, and made 
large profits by this authorized but oppressive monopoly. The 
principal monopolist had the title of Fakhar-ul-tujjar (pride-of-mer- 
chants) or Milik-ul-tujjar (king-of-merchants). The salt was sold 
lo the people at an average price of Rs. i a maund, or 5s. 5d. a 
cwt. {£,20 per 100 maunds). This was the price during the first 
half of the seventeenth century. After the events of 1757, which 
established the British power in Bengal, the greater share of this 
lucrative trade fell into the hands of the English; and Mr. J. Grant; 
in his Report of 1786, estimated the quanrity of salt annually manu- 
factured in Hijili at 9,\ Ukhs of maunds, or about 31,116 tons. 

In the year 1781 the East India Company established a Salt 
Department, and deprived the samUiddrs of the power of manufac- 
turing salt on their estates. In return for the loss of profits, the 
taminddrs received a certain fixed allowance {mdlikani), and a 
further allowance {mtishdhard) upon condition of ihcir rendering aid 
in the manufacture of salt. They also obtained a grant of khdidr't 
rents for the lands of which they were dispossessed when Government 
took upon itself the monopoly of salt manufacture. This monopoly 
continued in the hands of Government till about 1861, when the 
Slate relinquished the manufacture, leaving it to private parties, sub- 
ject to the payment of a Salt Duty, now amounting to Rs. 3. 4. o, a 
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maund, in Bengal, or 8s. lod. a cwt. {1873). The manufacture, 
however, has greally declined of late years, and is in the hands of 
a few contractors, who pay a Government duty according to the 
amount manufactured by them. The introduction of Liverpool salt, 
brought out at very low rates and often as ballast to Calcutta, has 
nearly driven the native manufacture out of the market The Col- 
lector states that the aboUtion of the Government salt monopoly 
has seriously affected the material prosperity of the inhabitants of 
the southern portion of the District, who formerly lived by the manu- 
facture. See detailed account of the manufacture of seaboard salt 
in my 'Orissa' (Index at end of vol. ii.). 

Trade and Commerce. — The principal articles of trade in Mid- 
napur District are rice, indigo, sugar, sugar-candy, hides, mats, silk 
cloth, and tasar. The chief trading towns and villages are the 
town of Midnapur, Bflligbii, Pinchkuri, Tamluk, Chandrakond, 
Kukr^hdtl, Ghiltdl, Kisid^^, and Nawidd. The commerce of the 
District is chiefly carried on by means of permanent markets, but a 
considerable local trade also takes place at fairs and religious 
gatherings. The principal of these religious- trading fairs are : — (1) 
One held at a place called Tulsfchaur^ on the bank of the K4li 
ighii river, in honour of a celebrated spiritual preceptor named Go- 
kuldnand Gosw.iraf ; (2) at Gopfballabhpur, in pargana Nayigdon 
(3) at Mahishddal, on the occasion of the Rath festival of Jagan 
nith, in the "month of June ; (4) at Egrd. in February or March, 
in honour of Sambhundth (a name of Siva), lasts for three days ; (5) 
at Andhiri, in the months of November or December, in honour 
Gangdnand Rdi, an image of Siva ; (6) at Jhdripur, in honour ol 
Sambhundth or Siva, and which lasts for eight days, in the month 
of April ; (7) at Kutabpur, in honour of the goddess Brahmdni, in 
April or May, and which lasts for eight days ; (8) at Gopfballabh- 
pur a fair is held in honour of Chaitanya, an image of whom is here 
worshipped with much pomp. A wealthy Rdjd of the District be- 
stowed considerable landed estates for the worship of the im. 
and a large establishment of priests is maintained for the perfc 
ance of the ceremonies. Besides these fairs, three or four religious- 
trading gatherings are held every year in Bagri pargani, and are 
frequented by five or six thousand people for the purpose of 
shipping an image of Krishna. 

Exports and Imports. — The chief articles exported from Mid- 
napur District are paddy, silk, and sugar; tbe principal imports 
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icing cotton-doth and cotton-twist of European manufacture. The 
kiUector reports that the value of the exports and imports is about 
equal. 

Capital and Interest. — Besides the regular money-lenders and 

village shopkeepers who combine rice -dealing with usury, the 

landed proprietors also lay out their money at interest. In small 

loan transactions, where the borrower pawns some article, such as 

ornaments or household utensils, in security for the amount borrowed. 

Collector states that the usual rate of interest is 24 per cent, per 

inum. In large loan transactions, where the lender is secured by 

mortgage upon moveable property, the rate usually charged is 18 

cent, per annum ; in similar transactions, secured by a mortgage 

'upon immoveable property such as houses or lands, the rate varies 

from 12 to 18 per cent. In petty agricultural advances to the 

cultivators upon a current account, interest is charged at the rate 

of from as to 50 per cent. It is not customary in Midnapur to 

make advances to the husbandmen upon the personal security of 

^|he borrower, with a lien upon the crops. The Collector states that 

per cent, per annum would be considered a fair return for money 

ivested in the purchase of an estate. No large native banking 

establishments e.xisl in Midnapur District. 

Imported Capital. — Messrs. Robert Watson & Company, who 
hold large estates in the northern part of the District, are the only 
Europeans carrying on manufactures by means of imported capital. 
They have large indigo and silk factories, but the Collector states 
that he has been unable to obtain the history or statistics of their 
undertaking. 

iNsrmiTioNS. — A public Library was established in the town of 
Midnapur, under the auspices of Mr. H. V. Bayley, Collector of the 
iDistrict, in 1851. It is supported by subscriptions from the resi- 
l^nts, and by the proceeds derived from a lank attached to it, which 
IB let in farm for the sum of ;£iz, 12s. per annum. The building is 
iieat, with a small garden on one side and the tank on the other. 
In 187 1 there were 67 subscribers, the aggregate payments amount- 
ing to £,^, 16s. od, per month. The number of volumes in the 
ibrary had increased from 1870 in 1853, to 3128 at the end of 
1871, besides periodicals. No newspaper is published in the Dis- 
but there is a printing-press established in the town of Mid- 
ipur, under the management of the American Baptist missionaries. 
prints in both the Bengali and English languages. The medical 
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and educational institutions will be alluded to in a subsequent 
section of this Statistical Account. 

. Income of the District. — The Collector, in 1871, returned the 
estimated income of Midnapur District, as calculated for the pur- 
poses of the Income Tax Act of 1870-71, — that is to say, the total 
of all incomes over ^50 a year, — at about ^£850, 000, This sum 
would yield an income tax of ^16,562 at the then rate of 3-^th per 
cent. The net amount of tax actually realized in Midnapur District 
in 1870-71 was ^25,544. In the following year, 1871-71, the rate 
of the tax was reduced to ij'^tb per cent., and the minimum of 
incomes liable to assessment raised lo £is P^'' annum. The net 
amount of income tax realized in that year was ^5649, los. od. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — The numerous changes which 
have taken place in the jurisdiction of the District since it was 
constituted, render it impossible to present a perfectly exact com- 
parison of the revenue and expenditure at different periods. In 
1790, the earliest year of which records exist, the total net revenue 
of the District, exclusive of HijiJi, which then formed a separate 
Collect orship, was returned at ^^160,316, and the total civil expendi- 
ture at ;C33>'^3- 1" i8ji-2j, the total net revenue of the District 
(still excluding Hijili) was returned at ^160,846, and the total civil 
expenditure at ^^36,681. In 1839-40, shortly after the addition 
of Hijili, with its land revenue of about .:^3S''93i *" Midnapur 
District, the total net revenue was ^^219,471, and the expendi- 
ture ^^34,246. In 1850-51, after transfers, the revenue amounted 
to ;^194,887, and the expenditure to ;^28,879; in 1870-71 the 
total net revenue amounted to ^^262,578, and the expenditure to 
^53J77' During the period of 80 years, therefore, so far as can 
be ascertained, the results stand thus. In 1790, revenue of Mid- 
napur, ;£;i6o,3 16 ; of Hijili, ;£35,i93; total, ^^195,509. In 1870, 
' current land revenue demand ' of the united District, ^^201,070 ; 
total net revenue of united District, ^162,578. 

Since the addition of Hijili, the transfers to and from the District 
have not been very important, excepting some pargamis in the 
south-west of the District which have been separated from Midnapur 
and annexed to the Orissa District of Balasor. I shall, therefore, 
confine my efforts to exhibit the comparative revenue and expendi- 
ture to the period subseijumt lo the amalgamation of Hijili, when 
the District had settled down pretty much to its present dimensions. 
The followmg three tables show the balance-sheet of Midnapur 
\Sentenu contittiud at page 157. 
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re continuett fi-om page 154.] 
tstnct for the years 1S39-40, 1850.51, and 1870-71. The figures, 
wever, in the first two must be taken as only approximate 
mates, as they disclose omissions on both sides of the account. 
Iln the third return, I have taken the land revenue from a special 
:ompi]ed for me by the Board of Revenue, showing the 
irenl collections ' for the year. The ' current demand ' amounted 
\ ^^201, 070. The figures under the heads of Police, Jails, Income 
y and Post Office I have taken from the respective Depart- 
■DtaJ Reports for i870'7i. The retnalning figures are furnished 
B me by the Collector, 

■ The Land Revenue is now nearly treble what it was in 1790. 
\ the latter year it amounted to ^^80,791, exclusive of Hijili, which 
a formed a separate District; in 1870-71 the current land revenue 
land was ^101,070. Subdivision of estates has gone on rapidly 
ider British rule, and the number of individual landed proprietors 
I DOW more than six times what it was in 1790. In the latter year, 
moreover, the District was somewhat smaller than in 1870. It then 
contained a total of 999 estates, held by 1043 registered proprietors 
or coparceners, paying a total land revenue to Government of 
^80,791, 14s. od. ; average land revenue paid by each estate, 
^^So, 17s. 6d. ; average amount paid by each proprietor or copar- 
cener, /^"JT, gs. od. In iSoo, the number of separate estates had 
increased to 18S8, and the registered proprietors or coparceners 
to 1907. Unfortunately, I cannot state the rental for this year, 
as it is not entered in the Quinquennial Register of the District 
for 1800. In 1850, the number of separate estates on the District 
rent-roll had further increased' to 3561, and the registered proprie- 
tors and coparceners to 4735, paying a total land revenue of 
_j£a27,285, equal to an average payment of ^88, 15s. od. by each 
ta'e, or ^48, os. od. by each individual proprietor or coparcener. 
I the year 1870-71, the number of estates amounted to 2S08, and 
e registered proprietors and coparceners lo 6358. The total land 
svenue demand, as returned lo me by the Board of Revenue, for 
uit year amounted to ^202,070, and the ' current collections ' to 
. This gives an average land revenue demand of ^71, 
■9s. ad. from each estate, and of ;£'3i, 15s. yd. from each proprie- 
r or co[iarcener. The Collector states that this general average 
uriy represents the state of landed property. It must be remem- 
ered, however, that the figures are exclusive of Ciiandrakoni and 
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Ghitil Fiscal Divisions, which, altboughnow( 1873) forming a portion 
of Midnapur District, were only transferred to it from HdgU in 1871. 
Land Settlement. — Midnapur District is panly held under the 
pennanenl, and partly under the temporarily settled system ; and I 
am indebted to the Collector for a special report on the subject, 
drawn up in reply to a set of inquiries which I issued in 1873. 
From it, and its enclosures, I derive the following facts. The 
temporarily settled estates are all due to exceptional circumstances 
They extend over about one-eighth of the entire area of the District, 
and consist of four large parent estates comprising twenty-three 
entire parganAs, principally situated in the southern and eastern 
parts of the District, besides some small detached areas scattered 
here and there. The four large parent estates are Jatdmuti, Maj- 
nimutd, Patdspur, and Kalyinpur. At the time of the Permanent 
Settlement in 1793, the proprietors of the two estates of Jalimuta 
and Majnimuti refused to engage for their lands on any but 
temporary conditions, on account of their liability to inundations 
of salt water. The Settlement Officer, who is now engaged in 
, forming a new settlement for the temporarily settled lands, stales : 
' In two such enormous estates it is quite possible that the calamities 
of one single year, and the consequent loss of crops, would put it 
out of their power to pay the Government demand, and their estates 
would be sold. Even with the present almost perfect system of em- 
bankments, affording protection not only from the sea, but from the 
innumerable salt-water creeks intersecting the estates, it is in the 
highest degree improbable that the proprietors would be willing to 
take a Permanent Settlement of their estates.' There are, however, 
several small permanently settled estates in Hijili, and the Settle- 
ment Officer states that ' it is only because the Jalimuti and Maj- 
ndmuti estates were so extensive that no Permanent Settlement 
could be made. A storm-wave sweeping over the country would 
leave not a vestige of any crop. The owner of an estate consisting 
of a single, or even of two or three pargands, might meet the losses 
of one year from the savings of other years. The proprietors of the 
Jalimuti and Majndrauti properties could not recover the loss, 
unless remissions of revenue were granted by the State, — a measure 
never taken with regard to a permanently settled estate.' Pauispur, 
the third large temporarily settled estate, is situated north of Hijili. 
It was held by the Marhattis up to 1804, when it was ceded to 
the British Government, and has never been permanently settled. 
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TTie Seltlement Officer states that it is in no way inferior to any of 
the adjoining permanently settled pargands. The fourth large tem- 
irarily settled estate is Kalydnpur, in the Jungle Mahals on the 
It of the District, consisting of tauftr or excess lands, — that is to 
ly, lands which by oversight escaped settlement, and when subse- 
[uently detected were liable to assessment, but have not been 
'ought under the Permanent Settlement, The Settlement Officer 
that this estate enjoys a greater degree of prosperity than 
le adjoining permanently settled pargands. Another temporarily 
ittled estate is Balrimpur pargand, situated about ten miles south 
the town of Midnapur. This pargand was permanently settled 
793, but was purchased by Government in 183S at a sale for 
ars of revenue. Since then it has been let in farm under dif- 
ferent engagements, Government not choosing to manage it directly. 
The Settlement Officer states that the pargand is very backward 
as regards cultivation, and covered with jungle, but that it is not 
in a worse state than the permanenUy settled pargands adjacent 
to it 

Mode of collecting Land Revenue, — The following paragraphs, 
ictcd from a Special Report from the Settlement Officer, fur- 
nished to me through the Collector, illustrate the methods adopted 
in Midnapur for the recovery of arrears of revenue : — ' The land 
revenue of all permanently settled estates is paid into the Treasury 
by instatmcnts at fixed dales. If any default is committed, the 
estate of the defaulter is put up for sale to the highest bidder, and 
the arrears are made good from the sum which it fetches. If the 
amount of the highest bid does not equal the arrears, the other 
property, real and personal, of the defaulter is liable to seizure and 
sale. It is only when there are no bidders that Government itself 
becomes the purchaser for a nominal sum of one rupee. As a rule, 
none but petty estates fall into arrear and are sold. Even these are 
few; and the amount of the highest bid is almost always sufficient to 
meet the Government demand, I cannot recall to mind a single 
instance of late years where Government has become the purchaser 
of any but a very insignificant estate. I do not think any perma- 
nently settled estate was ever brought to the hammer for arrears of 
revenue caused by a deficiency of the rents collected, except when 
wasting by diluvion. When a permanently settled estate falls into 
arrears, it is almost always due to extravagance, improvidence, or 
want of management, on the part of the saminddr, and not because 
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the rcfaaal of the propiietor to agree to the lenns proposed. Ad 
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■eldoni occurs In all other respects, the time of payment and the 
amount of the land Tevenoe in temporarily settled estates are as 
fixed as in pennanently settled estates. AVhen once the proprietor 
of an estate has agreed to the tenns of a settlement, he is altogether 
responsible for the revenue, and rarely commits default.' 

Cost or Collecthon of L.U(d Re\'xsue. — 1 take the following 
■entencea from the same Special Report by the Settlement Officer : — 
' It is not easy to institute any comparison between the cost of col- 
lection of the land revenue in permanently and in temporarily settled 
estates. The Government demand in permanently settled estates, 
which was fixed in 1793, was, 1 may say in every case, greatly below 
the present gross assets. If I do not mistake, in ascertaining the 
rental {sadrjamd) for the Settlement of 1793, a deduction of ten per 
cent., and in some casts of twenty per cent., was made to the pro- 
prietors from the gross assets as tahsUdn4, or costs of collection. 
Whatever deductions were then made, they were calculated upon 
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;is which have vastly increased at the present day. There is 

estate in the District (Jhdrgion} in which the Government 

id is not more than ^^70 per annum. Whatever percentage 

ly have been calculated as collection charges in 1793, at the 

;seni day it is found that the gross coUecrions of the estate 

lount to more than £,^000. The percentage, therefore, granted 

793 as the expenses incurred in the collection and payment of 

70 into the Government Treasury furnishes no index as to 

landholder's present profits.' The Collector mentions, how- 

rer, that this is one of the jungle estates belonging to a samlnddr 

lO calls himself a Rijjf, and whose ancestors were semi-inde- 

peodeni chiefs. The payment was at first more of the character of 

tribute than of land revenue. The Settlement Officer proceeds : 

' In an adjoining estate which is temporarily settled, the cost of 

collection in 1839 was estimated to be about fifteen per cent, on a 

gross revenue of ;£66o. The Government revenue amounted to 

^325, 18s., after deducting the saw /flfAiVj proprietary allowance and 

lection expenses. During the course of the current year (1873), 

have ascertained that the gross revenue of the estate is rather 

than below^r335. My re-settlement operations in evolving 

this increased rental cost the Government about ^^650- Excluding 

mdUkdtui or proprietary allowance, as well as the collection charges, 

from ;£'i335, the Government demand will amount to about ^854, 

or ^528, 2s. more than has hitherto been paid. In estimating the 

charges for the collection of this sura over a period of thirty years, 

which will most probably be the term of re-settlement, I may fairiy 

the initial cost of re-settlement to the yearly recurring charge 

Meen per cent., and this will make a total of about ;£3663 as 

nses incurred in the collection of ^25,620 for the next thirty 

That is to say, that within the next thirty years .^^4700 will 

spent for the collection of an enhancement to the Government 

land which amounts to X'^ig^o after deducting proprietary 

sHowancCL In no temporarily sctded estate is the total cost of 

collection esriraated to exceed twenty per cent. The actual cost to 

Government for collection of the land revenue in permanently 

ttted estates is that of the usual establishment salary added to the 

lal cost of making the Permanent Settlement of 1793; in tem- 

ily settled estates, the cost to Government is that of the usual 

iblishment salary plus the cost of the original settlement and of 

■ssive re-settlements.' The Settlement Officer states that the 

vol- IV. L* 
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higher cost of collection chaises in temporarily settled estates 
is more than counterbalanced by the enhanced revenue which 
Government derives from these estates at every fresh seltlement 

Arrears of Land Revenue. — The Collector has furnished me 
with the following table, showing the total land revenue demand, and 
total arrears which have accrued, in the whole District and in the 
temporarily settled estates respectively, for the ten years ending 
1871-73. The proportion of arrears accruing from permanently 
settled estates is much less than that accruing from those under 
temporary settlement The aggregate Government demand from 
temporarily settled estates includes demands for temporarily settled 
ekars, resumed rent-free lands under settlement, abandoned salt 
lands farmed out pending settlement, etc., and it is mainly with regard 
to these that the arrears occur. During the ten years 1861-63 
to 1871-72, the aggregate land revenue demand from the whole 
District amounted to .;£"2,o33,274, the total arrears during thai 
period to ;^io8,390, los. od,. or 5-33 per cent, of the demand. In 
the temporarily settled estates, the land revenue demand during the 
sameperiodaggregaled ^242,156, 14s. od., and the arrears ^^5 1,143, 
15s. od.. or 2i-i6 per cent, of the land revenue demand in those 
estates, thus r — 

Statement showing the total Land Revenue Demand and 
TOTAL Arrears in Midnapuk District and in the Tem- 
porarily Settled Estates of the District respectively, 
FROM 1862-63 TO 1S71-72, 
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It will be observed that the Land Revenue for 1871-72 given in 
this table slightly exceeds that which I have given on a previous 
pa(^. The explanation is, that the amount shown in this table 
represents the 'total land revenue demand,' whilst that given in 
ireftting of the land tax is the ' current demand ' only. 

Oper-vtion of the Land Law. — The number of rent cases in- 
stituted under the provisions of Act X. of 1S59 — the Land Law of 
Bengal — is relumed by the Collector as follows: — In 1861-62, 3161 
original suits were instituted, besides 797 miscellaneous apphcations ; 
in 186J-63, there were 4764 original suits, besides 1443 miscellaneous 
applications ; in 1866-67 {after the famine), the number of original 
rent suits had increased to 6476, and the misceilaneous applications 
to 3185. In 1868-69, [he number of suits instituted was 4831, 
besides 3985 miscellaneous applications. 

Protection to Person and Propertv has been rendered more 
exact of late years. In 1805 there were only two Magisterial 
Courts in the whole District; in 1850 there were six Magisterial 
and seven Revenue Courts; in 1862, ten Magisterial and eleven 
Revenue Courts ; in i86fj, eleven Magisterial and eleven Revenue 
Courts; and in 1870-71, twelve Magisterial and twelve Revenue 
Courts. The number of Civil Courts is returned at nine in 1860-61, 
and eight in 1S70-71. The number of Covenanted English officers 
al woric in the District throughout the year was two in 1805, five in 
PSS50, five in i85o-6i, and six in 1870-71. 

Police Protection has steadily increased. During the first 

t of the century a regiment was stationed in the District, but no 

!Cords exist showing the strength and tost of the police. In i860, 

; military force had given way to a battalion of police, besides 

Et>>36i village watchmen. The present poHce force of Midnapur 

District consists of the regular police, a municipal police for the 

roteclion of the towns, and a village watcb or rural police. 

The Regular Police or constabulary force stood thus at the 

"end of 1871 : — 3 superior European officers, comprising a District 

Superintendent and two Assistant Superintendents, maintained at a 

total salary of .^^i 800 ; five subordinate officers on a salary of upwards 

■ 4)f ;£i2o per annum, and 139 officers on less than ^£"120 a year, — 

laintaincd at a total cost of .£4878. or an average pay for each sub- 

inate officer of ^^33, 17s. 6d. per annum ; 696 foot and 6 water 

tables, maintained at a total cost of .:£5486, 8s., or an average 

My of £,^, 16s. 3d. per annum for each man. The other ex- 
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penses connected with the District Police arc; — A sum of ^£170 

allowed as travelling expenses for the Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendents, £,y><), 16s. od. for pay and travelling allowances 
of their establishments, and ^973, 14s. od. for contingencies, 
bringing up the total cost of the regular police of the District to 
^^13,617, i8s. od. The Census Report of 1872 returns the area 
of Midnapur District at 5082 square miles, and the population at 
»i540>9^3 souls. According to these figures, the total strength of the 
regular police force is one man to every s^gS square miles of the 
District area, or one man to every 2991 of the population. The cost 
of maintaining them is equal to £,1., 13s. 7d. per square mile of area, 
or a fraction over i Jd. per head of the population. 

The Municipal Police is a small force maintained in the large 
towns. At the end of 1871, it consisted of 5 officers and 95 men, 
maintained at a total cost of j^665, 12s. od., defrayed by means of 
rates levied fi:om the householders and traders living or carrj-ing on 
business within the municipal limits. In 1871, there were only 
two municipalities in Midnapur District— Mi dnapur town itself, and 
the Subdivisional town of Tamluk. The Census Report of 1S72 
returned the population of these two towns at 37,340. The strength 
of the municipal police, as compared with the town population, there- 
fore, is one man to every 373 souls, maintained at a cost of 4jd. per 
head of the town population. The two other municipal towns, Chan- 
drakond and Ghitil, were only transferred to Midnapur in June 1871. 

The Rural Police consists of two distinct bodies, the pi\ks 
and the ckaukiddrs. The zamindars in olden times retained large 
bands of pdUis for the purposes of aggression or defence. Mr, 
D. J. M'Neile, in his Report on the Rural Pohce of Midnapur, 
dated May 18G6, thus describes the manner in which these men 
were employed at the time when the District first came into 
our hands : — ' Throughout the western and northern parts of the 
District, the zamindars lived in their ^arhs or forts, and kept up 
large bands of armed retainers. These bands were composed of 
horsemen (saw&rs) and footmen (pdiks), and were employed, some- 
times in fighting the Marhaltis or resisting a raid of Chuars from 
the western hills, sometimes in plundering a neighbouring estate, 
and sometimes in opposing by force the demand of the Mughul 
Government for tribute. They were also employed in carrying 
on the rude system of internal police administration which the 
zaminddrs maintained within their several estates ; and throughout 
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a lai^e portion of the District there seems to have been no other 
police whatever. They were maintained by grants of j'lfgir land, 
some at low quit-rents, others free of all rent except that repre- 
sented by the service rendered by them to the zamlitdars. In a 
letter from the Magistrate of Midnapur to the Government, dated 
1 ith January 1 793, the extent of each of ihesejiigirs is stated to have 
been from two to thirteen acres. But an old record now in the 
Midnapur Collectoraie contains a list oi pd'iks in Midnapur/ii/j:i"'a' 
some of whom are entered as each in possession of from 65 to 
130 acres of sen'ice land. These /(/(iflw _;(f.^f'' lands are most fre- 
quently met with in the northem and western tracts, particularly in 
par^arids Midnapur, Manohargarh, BhanjbhUm, Bagri, and Brdhman- 
bhiim. Throughout the southern and eastern tracts of the District, 
vcr>' few pdiks seem to have been entertained. The relative posi- 
tions of the Government, the xaminiidrs, and the pdiks are defined 
as follow : — The saminiidr is responsible to Government for the 
efficient service oi fidiks. He is to make appointments of J>dlis, 
giving preference to the heirs of old incumbents if they are qualified 
for the duty, and to dismiss them for incompetence or misconduct, 
•nd to make over their lands to others. The pJlis, on their part, 
L are responsible to the samiruidrs ; but the saminitdrs are responsible 
no Government for keeping them in a state of efficiency.' 
\ The second branch of the rural police of Midnapur is the 
ordinary village watchman, or cAauklddr, common throughout 
Bengal, who is principally met with in the southern and eastern 
tracts of the District Mr, M'Neile, in his Report on the Rural 
Police of Midnapur, thus speaks of this force: — 'In the early 
correspondence there is no allusion to any establishment of village 
watchmen, properly so called, in Midnapur. Where the pdiks were 
entertained in large numbers, they very probably supplied the place 
of ordinary watchmen. In some pargands there would appear to 
have been no residents except the pdiks, who lived at outposts 
scattered through the jungle. And at the present day (1866), the 
Garhbetd, Ehimpur, Kespur, Sdlbani, and Gopiballabhpur thdnAs are 
almost destitute of any village watchmen other than pdiks. Never- 
l theless there is distributed, principally over the southern and eastern 
I |urts of the District, a numerous body of village ehaukiddrs. Now, 
lif these men were remunerated by assignments of land, no doubt 
loould exist of their belonging to an institution of immemorial origin, 
robably coeval with the first occupation of the country. But with 
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ft TeTy few cxccpdons. Huej are maintaintd entirely by the contiiba- 
tioas ID cash and grain of their feDov-Tillageis, altboo^ tluDUgiKiut 
I Orissa, upon the annexatioa ol' the proriDce by the Biimbf the 
tillage watchmen were aniveisalljr found in possesskn of sovkc 
land. The inference seems to be, that the existing tkaiUadirs 
belong to an establishment of modern date, the creation of the 
Disuict Magistrates since the conunenceinent of the ceniury. Bnt 
eridence has not come to tight to prove the fact Not only in the 
correspondence relative to the great police changes of 1793. but is 
several reports connected with the Midn^wi pohce, of various dates 
from tSii to 1819, the petiod during which the chaukiddti esab- 
lisbments in the eastern Districts were for the most part introduced, 
no mention is made of any pc^ce in Midnapur except the tkdni 
police and thefidiii.' 

In 1866, Mr. M'Neile returned the number of rural police as 
follows: — CAaukUdrs, 6267, of whom 674 were maintained by 
grants of service land, 446 maintained by the xami»ddri, 4365 
by the villagers, and 783 by Government; pdiks, 6094, all in oc- 
cupation of lands under a service tenure, which they held either 
rent-free or at a low quit-reat; total, 12,561. In 1871, the In- 
spector-General of Police returned the village police in Midnapur, 
without distinguishing betn'een piiiks and thaukiddrs, at 10,015, 
maintained by grants of land and contributions from the people, at 
an estimated total cost, including both sources, of j^i 4,021 per 
annum. This would give an average yearly income of ^t, 8s. od. 
per man ; but the village watch levy various perquisites from the 
hamlets to which they are attached. Each village watchman or 
rural policeman has, on an average, charge of 33 houses. 

Including the regular District Police, the Municipal or Town 
Police, and the Rural Police, the machinery for protecting person 
and property in Midnapur consisted in 1S71 of a force of 10,964 
officers and men, equal lo an average of one man 10 every 
■46 of a square mile as compared with the area, or one man to 
every 231 souls as compared with the population. The aggregate 
cost of this force in 1871 was ^£^28,304, los. od., equal too charge 
of £,^, I IS. 4d. per square mile, or z|d. per head of the population- 
For police purposes, Midnapur is divided into 25 police circles or 
tkinds, as under: — (1) In the Headquarters Subdivision — Midnapur, 
Nilriiyangarh, Ddntun, Goplballabhpur, Jhdrgdon, Bhtmpur, Sdlbani, 
Kespur, Dispur, Debrj, and Sabang. (2) In the Tamluk Subdivi- 
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Btioii — ^Tamtuk, Pinchkurd, Maslandpur, Sutdhiltd, and Nandigdon. 
■(3) In the Contai (Kintht) Subdivision — Contai, Raehundlhpur, 
■Egra, Khejiri (Kedgeree), Patispur, and Bliagwdnpur. (4) In Garh- 
■beti Subdivision— Garhbeli, Chandrakoni, and GhiitdL 
\ Working of the Police. — During the year 1871, tlie police 
conducted 2316 'cognisable' cases, the percentage of final convic- 
tions to persons brought to trial being 58 o per cenL ; and 3807 'non- 
cognisable' cases, the proportion of final convictions to prisoners 
brought to trial being S5'2 per cent. The total number of both 
cognisable and n on -cognisable cases in 1S71 was 6123, the per- 
centage of final convictions being 56-4 per cent. The following 
t arc the principal cases of serious crime which occurred in Midnapur 
vduring the years 1870 and 187 1 ; — In 1870, 11 cases of murder were 
FTcported, of which detection followed in 5, or 45'5 per cent. ; in 
l87i,the number of murder cases was 15, of which convictions were 
obtained in 8, or S3 per cent In 1870, 23 cases of ddkdili or 
gang-robbery were reported, of which detection followed in 13, or 
56-5 per cent. In one of these cases, the tenants of an estate which 
had been sold, owing to the former owner's extravagance, to the 
R^ji of Bardwdn, set their late landlord on an elephant, and 
attacked the Riji's kacMn, or court, and plundered it of .^1398, 
of which only ^183, los, od. were recovered. Fifty-nine men 
I were arrested, of whom 47 were committed for trial, and 36 
H finally convicted at tiie Sessions Court. In 1871, 21 cases of 
^^fSdtdHi occurred, of which conviction followed in 10, or 47 per 
^Bccnt. With regard to this class of crime, the Inspector-General 
^Bpf Police, in his Report for 1871, states that, although ddkiiitis 
^^Dtill rank high in Midnapur, the number is nothing like what it 
^Hlvas in former years. In 1870, the number of robberies was re- 
^* turned at 5 ; conviction followed in 4, or 80 per cent. Eleven cases 
of this class of crime were relumed in 1871, but the Inspeclor- 
General's Return does not give the number or proportion of 
^_ convictions. The District ranks rather high in the percentage of 
^wuquiltals in cases tried at the Sessions Court ; but the percentage 
^Bis not nearly so large as in any of the Districts of the Presidency 
^B^ Division on the opposite side of the HugK, and where the jury 
' system is in operation. Out of a total of 207 cases tried at the 
Sessions Court of Midnapur, acquittals followed in 89, or 43 per 
cent. The number of sa it-smuggling cases shows a considerable 
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cases were reported, in which 376 persons were arrested, and 307 
6nally convicted ; the quantity of salt confiscated was about 
twenty-five hundredweights, and the amount of fines realized, 
£216, 15s. od. In 1871, the number of reported cases had in- 
creased to 239, in which 553 persons were arrested, and 484 were 
finally convicted ; the quantity of salt confiscated was about four 
and three-quarter tons, and the fines realized, £496, 15s. oil. 
The Inspector-Genera! of Police, in his Report for iSyr, states that 
the increase in that year is attributed to the successful working of 
a special body of police told off for preventive duty during the salt- 
manufacturing season, in the Subdivisions of Taniluk and Contai 

Jail Statistics. — Besides the central jail in the town of Midna- 
pur, there are four jails in Midnapur District for local prisoners, 
viz. the principal jail at the Civil Station of Midnapur, and the 
lock-ups at the Subdivisional towns of Tamluk, Contai (Kinihi), and 
Garhbetd. The following are the statistics of the jail population of 
Midnapur for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870. The figures 
for the two former years must be received with caution, and looked 
upon as only approximately correct. Owing to defects in the form 
of the returns from which the figures have been collated, and which 
cannot now be remedied, in some cases the same prisoners are 
counted two and three times over ; prisoners transferred to the 
District jail from the Subdivisional lock-ups being relumed in both 
statements, without allowance being made for the transfer. Under- 
trial prisoners at the end of the previous year, but who were subse- 
quently convicted during the year to which the figures refer, are 
also returned under both heads. Since 1870, however, an improved 
form of preparing the returns has been introduced, and all such 
transfers have been duly allowed for. The statistics for that year 
may be accepted as correct. 

In the year 1857-58, the first year for which materials are avail- 
able, the daily average number of prisoners in the Midnapur jail and 
Subdivisional lock-ups was 708 ; the total number of criminal, civil, 
and under-trial prisoners admitted during the year being 1136. 
The discharges were as follow : — Transferred, 207 ; released, 1643 ; 
escaped, 14 ; died, i83 ; executed, 4 ; total discharged, 2055. These 
figures are given in a special return furnished to me by the In- 
spector-General of Jails. The records do not enable me to explain 
why the number of prisoners discharged from jail in 1857-58 i: 
much in excess of the total admissions of the ye; 
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ihe apparent discrepancy. In 1860-61, the jail returns show a daily 
average prison population of 656, the total number of prisoners 
admitted during the year being 1834. The discharges were — trans- 
ferred, 342 ; reJeased, 1554 ; died, 163 ; escaped, 3 ; executed, a : 
total discharged, 2064. In '870, the daily average jail population 
was 1096, the total number of prisoners admitted during the year 
being 1815. The discharges were — transferred, 141 ; released, 1560; 
escaped, 16; died, 50; executed, 3 : total discharges, 1771. The 

ige teim of residence of each prisoner in jail was 401 days. 
I The sanitary condition of the Midnapur jail has greatly improved 
Iflate years. In 1857-58, the percentage of prisoners admitted to 
Xpital amounted to 208*47, ^nd the deaths to no less than 26*55 
T cent, of the mean jail population. In t86o-6t, the percentage 
ff admissions to hospital was as high as 397*40 per cent., and the 
death-rate 24*84 per cent, of the average jail population. In 1870, 
the admissions into hospital had fallen to 81*93 P^^ cent., and the 
deaih-rate to 4*56 per cent, of the average prison population. In 
the previous year, 1869, the death-rate was only 2-75 per cent. The 
Inspector-General of Jails, in his Report for 1870, states that the 
increase of mortality in 1870 appears to have been due in a great 
measure to the prevalence of lung diseases towards the close of the 
year. Excluding phthisis, there were 79 cases of this nature, with 9 
deaths ; from phthisis there were 3 deaths, — making i z deaths in all 
from such affections. Pneumonia was also very prevalent among the 
outside population. A large number of deaths from cholera tended 
further to increase the mortality rate, and there were six deaths from 
dysentery. The prevailing diseases were fever, — of which there 
were 149 cases, — dysentery, pneumonia, and anemia. 

Cost of Jail Maintenance. — The average cost of maintenance 

per prisoner in Midnapur jail, including rations, establishment, 

hospital charges, clothing, contingencies, and all other expenses 

except the prison police guard, is returned as follows : — In 1854-55 

^^■was^S, OS. 6jd. per head; in 1857-58 it was ^3, i6s. z\^- \ '" 

^■B6o^i,.:^3, 19s- lojd. ; and in 1870-71,^^3, i6s. iid. The cost 

^Hfthc jail police guard in 1S70 amounted lo an average of 19s. 9jd. 

^^er head, making a gross charge to Government of ^^4, i6s. 8Jd. per 

prisoner. The Inspector-General of Jails, in his Report for 1870, 

returns the total cost of the Midnapur jail, including police guard, 

C excluding cost of alterations and repairs, at jCa9^i< 3s. 2d. 
uding cost of police guard, which is included in the general 
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police budget of the District, the cost of the jail amounted to 
^3909, 7s. od. The Jail maouiactures and other work performed 
by the hard-labour prisoners contribute but little towards the expense 
of the Jails. In 1854-55, t''^ receipts arising from the sale of jirison 
manufactures, and the value of stock remaining on hand, amounted 
W ^473i SS- 1 id., and the charges to j^*5o, showing an excess of 
receipts over charges of £,^^1^ S^- i id., equal to an average earning 
of £,\, 14s. 4d. by each prisoner employed in manufactures. In 
1857-58, the receipts from sale of manufactures, and the value of 
stock left in hand at the end of the year, amounted to £,\ 104, as. od., 
and the charges 10^749, 17s. 3d., leaving an excess of receipts over 
charges of ^354, 4s. gd. ; average earning by each prisoner employed 
on manufactures, ^1, 6s. id. In 1860-61, the receipts from Jail 
manufactures amounted to ^^1428, 8s. od., and the charges con- 
nected with them to ;£7Z2, 5s. 3d. ; excess of receipts over charges, 
^706, 2S. gd. ; average earning by each prisoner employed on 
manufactures, ^3, 3s. 7^. In 1S70, the credits arising from jail 
manulactures amounted to ;^i4i4, 4s. gd.. and the debits to 
^1157, 15s. id.; excess of credits over debits or profit, ^356, 
9s. 7d. ; average earning by each prisoner employed on manu- 
factures, ;£\, 7s. i^d. In the previous year, 1869, the munufactur- 
ing operations in connection with the jail were carried on at a 
loss. Of the 189 prisoners employed in manufactures or remunera- 
tive labour in Midnapur jail in 1870, 31 were employed in gunny- 
weaving; 85 in gardening; 26 in cloth weaving; 4 in bamboo, 
rattan, or reed work; 'ao in brick-making; i7-So in oil-making; 3 
in flour-grinding ; i as a carpenter ; 2 in iron work ; 6 in tailoring ; 
9 in grinding pulses ; and 4'3o in other manufactures : total. 189. 

The town of Midnapur has also been chosen as the site of a 
central jail, for long-term prisoners from all parts of the Bardwin 
Division, and from neighbouring Districts, This central jail is 
still (1873) '" course of building, but has during the past two years 
been utilized for the residence of the convicts engaged on its con- 
struction. As the central and district jails are occupied to a 
certam extent by different classes of prisoners, I have thought it 
desirable, in amplification of the above figures, to append the fol- 
lowing statistics, taken from the Annua! Report of the Inspector- 
General of Jails for 1872. In that year the average number of 
prisoners in the central Jail was 753, and in the district jail and 
lock-ups 469. The total number of prisoners admitted into the 
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central jail was 1370, all of whom were transferred from other jails ; 
and into the district jail and lock-ups, 2640. The discharges were 
— from the central jail, transferred 302, released 270, escaped i, 
died 6 7, executed o ; total of discharged from all causes, 640 : from 
the district jail and lock-ups, transferred 750, released 1428, 
escaped r, executed a, died 40; total discharges, 2221. The 
sanitary condition of both these jails during the year under notice 
was not good. The number of admissions into hospital of the 
two jails was gi^si of the average strength of the prisoners; the 
deaths amounting to no less than g'96 per cent, of the mean jail 
population, This high rate of mortality is attributed by the In- 
spector-General to the exposure of the labouring convicts in the 
quany works, whence materials were being obtained for the comple- 
tion of the new central jail. These quarry works were discontinued, 
and for this as well as economical reasons, it was determined to 
carry on the jail with brick instead of laterite. Dysentery was the 
disease that proved most fatal, and the deaths from cholera during 
the year were nil. The average cost of maintenance per prisoner 
in the central jail, including all ordinary expenses except the police 
guard, was £,4,, is. 6d. ; and in the district jail, ^£^3, i2s. ijd. The 
cost of the police guard in the central jail amounted to gs. gd. per 
head, making a gross charge to Government of jCi' "s. 3d, per 
prisoner; and in the district jail to 15s. 6d. per head, making a 
gross charge of ^4, 7s. 7jd. The total cost of the central jail, ex- 
cluding the cost of police guard, which is included in the general 
budget of the District, is returned at ^^3928, 15s. ; and of the dis- 
trict jail, at ^1479, as. 6d. There was not much improvement this 
year in the results derived from the jail manufactures and other work 
performed by the hard-labour prisoners. In the central jail the 
greater part of the convicts, viz. 430, were employed on public 
works, which term in this case means quarrying and other opera- 
tions subsidiary to the building of their own jail. The estimated 
value of the work thus done in the whole year amounted to ^2235, 
and the estimated annual earnings of each prisoner thus employed 
to X^- J^'o prisoners in this jail are employed on remunerative 
manufactures. In the district jail, the total credits arising from jail 
manufactures amounted to ^699, 3s. 7jd., and the lota! debits to 
;£495i S''- '^^•'j thus leaving an excess of credits over debits or 
^■profit of ;^203, 18s. i\&. ; average earning of each prisoner thus 
■nnployed, £,3, 7s. ijd. The In spec tor- General, however, in his 
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Report, throws doubt upon the accuracy of these latter figures, as 
including an undue proportion of manufactured goods left unsold at 
the end of the year. He comes to the conclusion, from a comparison 
of the amount expended on the manufacture department with the 
total of cash remitted to the Treasury, that there was an actual cash 
loss during the year of ^^260, 4s. 7^. Of the 142 prisoners employed 
in remimerative labour in the district jail, 49 were engaged in cloth- 
weaving, 45 in gunny- weaving, 35 in gardening, and 13 in oilmaking. 
The ultimate relation between these two jails does not seem to 
have been yet pemnanently established. The majority of the sick 
in the central jail were during the year removed into the hospital of 
the district jail ; and in point of fact the two jails have been regarded 
during the past year(i87») as one; prisoners having been freely trans- 
ferred, without reference to the locality of their crimes, from one to 
the other, from considerations of health and of convenience to the 
Pubhc Works Department. Some account of the education at- 
tempted in these two jails, which is described as 'very successful,' 
will be found later on in this volume, p. 185. 

Educational Statistics. — Education has rapidly diffused itself 
in Midnapur District within the last fifteen years; the number 
of Government and Aided Schools having increased from 14 in 
1856-57, to 223 in 1870-71, and the total number of pupils from 
1340 to 8125 in the same period. This is aUogether distinct from 
173a private and unaided schools returned by the Inspector of 
Schools in 1871, attended by an estimated number of 19,413 pupils. 
The following comparative tables, compiled from the Reports of the 
Director of Public Instruction for 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71, 
exhibit the number of Government and Aided Schools in the 
District at each of these years, the number of pupils attending 
them, the cost of education to Government, and the amount 
defrayed by fees or from private sources. The greatly increased 
proportion of the cost of education borne by private contributions, 
which has risen from ;£45g, is. id. in 1856-57, to ^^3536, 4s. lod. in 
1870-71, testifies to the general interest which is now being taken 
by the people themselves in the cause of education. The cost of 
schools to Government has increased in a like proportion from ^705, 
7s. od. in 1856-57, to ;£'3744> 8s. 4d. in 1870-71. In the schools 
the most marked increase is in the Aided Vernacular Schools, which 
have risen from 5 in 1856-57, to 190 in 1870-71, and the scholai^in 
the same period from 289 to 5989, 
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In the following year, 1871-72, ihe number of Government and 
Aided Schools had increased to 272, and the number of pupils to 
8970, of which 7890 were Hindus, 323 were Muhammadans, and 
757 Were eilher Santills or Christians (principally the fonner). 
Regarding the social status of the pupils, 34 belonged to the upper, 
3174 to the middle, and 5771 to the lower classes. Besides these 
State Schools, there were also 1732 private and unaided schools, 
uninspected by the Educational Department, but reported by the 
police, containing a total estimated number of pupils of 19,413; 
making a grand total of 2004 schools in Midnapur District, attended 
by 28,144 pupils, or one school to every 2'53 square miles of area, 
and one to every 1268 of the population, attended by one student 
(or every 90 of the population. Excluding the 4 girls' schools, 
attended by 132 pupils, the result shows 2000 schools for the male 
population, attended by 28,012 boys. Taking the male population 
at 1,257,194. this gives one school for every 628 males, and one 
boy attending school for every 44 of the male population. The 
following statement of schools in 1871-72, and the succeeding para- 
graphs, are reproduced from the Annual Report of the Educational 
Department for that year. It exhibits the stale of public instruction 
in a somewhat dififerent form than the foregoing table, and indicates 
the number of unaided schools and pupils in the District : — 

Higher Class Schools, — 'There are in Midnapur,' says the 

Inspector, 'four higher class schools. The one situated at the 

sadr station is called a Government school, because it is under 

the direct management of the Educational Department; though, 

of the ^762, los. expended on it, ^^493, 105. od. were collected 

as tuition fees, whilst the Government contribution was ^£269 

(1871-71). At Ihe close of the year the school was attended by 

■h6 students, whilst the average daily attendance was 192. In 

^Be Tamluk aided higher school, the cost to Government was 

H^76, 16s. od. ; ^£^76, OS. od. were collected from fees, and £i(ia, 

^S. od. from other local income. At the close of the year there 

were 76 students in the school, the average daily attendance being 

50. In the two unaided higher class schools, attended at the close 

of the year by 201 students, with an average daily attendance of 

141, ^195, 85. od. was collected in the shape of schooling fees, 

and ;^353, 12s. od, contributed from other local sources. One of 

icse schools is supported by the Rdjd of Mahishddal on his 

\inddri, nearly opposite Diamond Harbour. No schooling fee is 

\&ntmce continued on p. 178. 
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realized The other is managed by a committee of English 
gentlemen in Midnapur, and is attended by poorer boys than those 
who attend the Government school ; the masters being also veiy 
inferior to those employed therein. 

'The income of the whole of the higher schools during the year 
was j£r6o in excess of the expendiWre, This was due in some 
degree to good fortune in the receipts at Tamluk, the contractor 
for the schooIhoQse having very liberally made over to the School 
Committee all tlie profits that he made in biiilJing the house. The 
committee is an active one, and seems to be fertile in de\ices for 
raising an income. Part of the money now at the credit of the 
school has been lent to a Rdjd at a high rate of interest, on llie 
security of his sarn'mdaKi; part has been invested in a small apothe- 
cary's shop, which pays well, and is said to do a great deal of good 
besides ; and part has been invested in stamped paper, which is 
sold at a profit, and brings in a decent income to t!ie school It 
is to be noticed that the average daily attendance during 1871-7) 
is far below the number on the tolls on the last day of the year. 
This is in a great measure due to the fact that the higher dass 
schools were in a very prosperous state at the end of the ycat 
During the year I have inspected all these schools, except that 
supported by the Rdjd of Mahishddal. The Government school 
is an excellent one ; the other two which I inspected are fair schools. 
Five boys out of seven from the Midnapur Government Schools 
passed the University Entrance Examination in the second grade, 
two of the number gaining scholarships ; one other lad jiassed 
in three subjects out of four. From the other English school at 
Midnapur, one boy passed in the third division. All the lads from 
Tamluk last year were plucked, and none appeared from MahishidaL 
This school has only been open two or three years, and the lads 
have hardly had time to work up to the standard. In the higher 
class schools, there were at the close of the year, 491 Hindus, 17 
Muhammadans, and 5 Christians. Classified according to social 
status, 1 5 of the pupils belonged to the upper, 463 to the middle, 
and 45 to the lower classes. In the Government, Aided, and 
Unaided higher class schools, the total cost for the year for 
educating each pupil was £,%, is. iijd., ^5, 8s. 8jd., and j£'a, 
14s, 7jd. respectively; the cost to Government for each pupil in 
the Govenimenl School being ^i, is. io|d,, and for those in the 
Tamluk Aided School, £\, os. aid. 
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Middle Class English Schools. — 'There is no Government 
school of this class in the District, but 1 7 such schools are aided ; 
and there is also an unaided school, the latter having been opened 
in the hope that aid would soon be given by GoveramenL If I 
look at these schools solely as respects the amount of instruction 
impajted, I may say that two of them (those at Contai and 
Piochkuri) are excellent; that four others are good, seven fair, 
four raoderate, and one (that at Manglipoti) bad. Looking at 
them with reference to their management and their local finances, 
I consider that nine of them are excellent or good, seven fair, and 
two (those at Chhaltraganj and Kddri) are very indifferent It 
is strange that the three worst schools of this class are all in the 
north of the District, in the Garhbeli Subdivision. The unsatis- 
factory condition of the Kddrd and Manglipotd schools is in a great 
measure due to a late change in the Subdivisional officer, and to the 
(act that the past and present officer held diametrically opposite 
views as to the way in which Government should act in the matter 
of education. The unsatisfactory state of the finances at Chhattra- 
ganj is due to the transfer of the zaifiinddri court from that place, 
and also to the want of active assistance on the part of the Subdivi- 
sional officer. It is worthy of remark, that though Jhdrgion is a 
very unfavourable field for an educationalist, it is the site of a fairly 
prosperous school, which entirely owes its stability to the interest 
taken in it by the Rdj.i. who, though himself an illiterate man. 
ccunpels his clerks, retainers, and servants to send their boys to his 
school, and encourages the mandah of the villages in his zaminiidrl 

A send their sons to reside at Jhdrgion for the purpose of being 

Ue to attend. He has also shown a good example by sending his 
indson to the school, where he studies with the children of the 

ItijiCs tenants. Besides Jhdrgion, the schools at Manglapoti, Sar- 
, Rangu^ and Nirdyangarh depend entirely for their support 
a single individuals. In all the other schools there are a number 

t petty subscribers. During the year, I visited the Chhattraganj, 
iglipoti, Garhbet;!, Balihirpur, Contai, Ddntun, Rangui, and 
rjyangarh schools. In the middle class English schools there 
Were, at the close of the year, 8j6 Hindu, 30 Muhammadan, and 8 
Christian pupils, of whom 6 belonged to the upper, 483 to the 
middle, and 375 to the lower classes of society. 

E^'iDOLE Class Vernacular Schools. — ' There are seven 
eminent and twenty-six aided schools of this class in Midnapur. 
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Of the seven Government schools, four are real model schools ; the 
other three are situated in out-of-the-way places, where there is little 
Of no demand fcH- education. One of these tatter, in the south of 
the District, is doing well \ the two others, in the extreme west, hare 
not as yet succeeded in exciting much desire for education amongst 
the people living in their neighbourhood. In the escellent ver- 
nacular school in the town of Midnapur, the pupils paid as fees last 
year £^\fi, 6s. I find that in only two other vernacular schools in 
Bengal there is collected annually upwards of ^loo a year. In 
one of those schoob (in Calcutta), about £600 are annually 
collected ; the other is at MaJmansinh, where the collections are 
about as much as at Midnapur. NeM in fees come Gowhittt 
(Gauhiti) (widi ^90) and Sibs^r (with ^So annually). No 
other school coUects as much as ;^6o. Half of the aided ver- 
^H nacular schools are in a very satisfactory condition. In the great 

^H majority of others, whiht the instruction given is good, the manage- 

^^1 ment and financial anangements are only fair, or vice versa. In 

^^P one case (at Pdthri) I class the school in each respect as fair only ; 

^H and in that of Gobardhanpur, against each head I would put mode- 

^H rate only ; the other two are new schools, which promise welL In 

^H the Mahdpdl and Tilantopii<! schools, almost the whole expenditure 

^H has been in each case borne by one wealthy individual ; in the other 

^H schools, many gentlemen of the middle classes have contributed 

^H small sums. During the year I visited, besides the schools in the 

^H iiii/r station, those at Anandpur and Tamluk. In the middle class 

^^L vernacular schools there were, at the close of the year, 1595 Hindus 

^^H and 47 Muhammadans, of whom z belonged to the higher, 851 to 

^^M the middle, and 788 to the lower classes. In the Government 

^^1 vernacular schools, the education of each pupil cost 17s. id. in 

^^P 1871-72, whilst the charge to the State for each was 7s. In the 

^H aided schools, the total cost, and the proportion borne by the 

^H State, were respectively i6s. ^A. and 7s. id. At the vernacular 

^B scholarship examination, two four-year scholarships were gained by 

^H pupils from Government schools, whilst five went to those from 

^1 aided schools ; Government schools gained five one-year scholaj- 

^B ships, whilst aided schools gained four only. During the year 

^H under review, the improvement of the existing middle class schools 

^H has occupied a considerable portion of the time of myself and my 

^1 deputies, and I think our efforts have been successful in improving 

^1 their condition. On my recommendation, grants were withdrawn 
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from three schools whose finances were in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion ; and this will lead others to be more careful, lest they should 
share the same (ate. 

Primary Schools. — ' Only two schools of this class under native 
managers, viz, a workman's night-school at Midnapur, and a school 
at Paiminandpur, are aided under the Gnmt-in-Aid Rules ; but 
the American Baptist Mission has forty-two schools amongst the 
Santils, of which Government divides the expense with the Mission, 
share and share alike. Besides these, there are iCz improved day 
pdthsdlds, and 8 night pdtlisaids. In these village schools it was 
supposed that the teachers would get from their pupils about los. 
a month ; but, for reasons which I have entered into elsewhere, they 
hardly get half that amount. It was decided that Government, to 
bear a moiety of the expense, should give each man los. a month 
so long as he taught a school satisfactorily; it would be cutting 
inches off the stick at both ends, if Government cut down its contri- 
bution because a man received less than was expected from the 
yiUagers ; so that now nearly two-thirds of the cost of these schools 
is bome by the Slate. Early in the year under review, feeling it 
absolutely necessary to repress the tendency which these schools 
had to work up to a standard too high for them, I informed my 
deputies here as well as elsewhere, that as the primary object of a 
village school was to teach the boys to write a good hand, to read 

I'Wtitten documents with facility, and to be versed in mental arith- 
letic and accounts, as well as in the composition of letters and 
i, no village teacher was to be allowed to teach his boys the 
Vtirse used in a middle class vernacular school unless three-fourths 
f the guardians of the boys stated that ihey wished such a course 
Introduced, and that they did not wish for anything at all re- 

^temiling the old class oi piilhiild under a guru-niahdsay or village 
schoolmaster. I believe that by this means these schools have 
been kept dovm to what they were intended to be more than in 
previous years, but it is a matter requiring careful attention. Of the 
students attending these schools in 1871-71, 4789 were Hindus, 
193 were Muhammadans, whilst 6S9 were either Santdls or Chris- 
tians, of whom 1166 belonged to the middle and 4405 to the lower 
In the total 214 aided primary schools, attended by 5671 
npils, the total cost of each scholar was 6s. ojd., of which the 
tate contributed rather more than half, or 3s. b\A. per head. 
Normal Schools. — 'There are two schools in Midnapur District 
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■¥rj--Sii -s.\^z .z -= V- Tsir. "liaiier? :*:r inr 7gr;nr^'.ir schools : that 
v-i^^r.r.ri -7 >:^*r".rr.c*rz. Tiirs :cr Een^pLi achcoLs : and that sup- 
^cr-^i j-in " I'/ V':'tr:Lziecr izc ^.irij -j rie Amencan Baptist 
M_-.T::r- zriini f:r fiiziil i«±-:i:L5. Tbe leachers in the former 
viiOi-L -F-ir* -victl- :i:::"^i.ei :':r i*:c:e jesrs in rrmfry qq^ trained 
i-iSL:-er! r'.r pr— ;— =-ji«:«:L=. ':':- furiz:; ±e -i5i year a class has 
L=.-- letr. :-»r!:'t:i : :rrr<7:ccczLi z:. r:* lowesz diss in a higher- 
iTLle N':rml fii:iio:L 7zis zjis *e±:: d»:ce without any extra 
diarrt ^: •">:'■£: — ^t.z. T-'-.'se incTz:^ tI^ ±e object of becoming 
t7jlz^ ti2.:r.ir5 rs^iiiv; :r":~ i3*:Ttmz:eiiL i i'jrin^ the year they 
ir* M -.■v/i-'i:! :-'5. i z:«::i±- L'z "iz :he lis: vear. ^rvn'/A/who 
:ii.iei v.c fr-il tt.- — -r:" ::<k ciiirze of a village school and 
irr-jizi'i *r.'ri*: :: :=-5. i =:cnr". fr:a Government so long as he 
ziv* 5J.r.T:i:::;r^ Las: vear -o rizis '^ere available for opening 
r.rTB- -.--[^^e 5.:h>:l5, ir^i c.::iie:-enilv n-ize lads who passed the 
tTarr.:r.i:::r. mi pine^i cerdf cares have not as yet obtained 
sc^c'd- : i-: :: ii ilz:-:^": 'lernin :ha: ±e usual ics^ a month will 
50i-jn ie f jrii: jni:ij f: r u.tri. For:y-:hree other lads also passed, 
to whom rjkvemnier: -R-as -iii'lcr ir. undertaking to pay the regular 
allowar.-.e. C'f iheir "umzer. 3S have either opened or are engaged 
in open:"z 5*:h>Dl5 in :he r>:sr:':L Since this school first opened 
in 1565. 239 lids have giine-i cerrincates. and all opened village 
schools, either in this or one of the nei^hbounng Districts, with the 
exception of :he nine men above referred to. Fifty-one lads from 
the school ap^^eared this year at the Pass Examination for all the 
training schools in Bengal ; tf:y of the number passed, — a result 
which testifies to the ability and successful work of the teachers of 
the school. In the San til Normal School it was at first necessary 
to l>egin to instruct the srjdents from the ver}' alphabet. As a con- 
sequence, for some time it was not possible for men educated there 
to open village schools ; but it has begun sending out a supply, and 
12 of the 42 teachers now employed in the Santil \'illages have 
gone out from this Normal School. At first it was necessary to 
employ any teachers that could be procured ; but now a rule has 
been made, that no man is to be placed in charge of a school who 
has not gone through a course of training in the Normal SchooL 
Of the old class of teachers employed, two were decidedly superior 
to the others ; they lived in villages near the borders of civilisation, 
and had themselves attended indigenous Bengali /i/^^i/ii-. Twelve 
of thdr pupils are now employed as Santil schoolmasters, and some 
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[ the Dumber are quite equal, if not superior, to their former 
istiuctors. Twice a year all the Santdl teachers are called together 
> a village centricaily situated about twenty miles from Midnapur, 
md are examined by the Baptist Missionary. I make a point of 
ttending this gathering whenever possible, and taking my share 
in the examination. The results on each occasion'are carefully 
tabulated ; and it is pleasant to be able to say, that whilst the course 
is sfa'ghtly extended on each occasion, the marks gained have been 
also decidedly higher half-year after halfyear, and that there is a 
great desire amongst the younger teachers to gain higher marks 
than those gained by the more experienced. Already several have 
passed in the race one of the two teachers who were (or some time 
the best, and are pressing close upon the footsteps of the other, who 
is obliged himself to study hard to keep his position. Besides read- 
ing, writing, and spelling, all that they at present learn is an easy 
aiithmetic, or rather collection of Bengali tables, called Dlidrd pdtk; 
the very elements of grammar (the fonnation of compound letters and 
I words), and the definitions of the various terms used in geography. 
'Of the two Normal Schools, the Government one is much the 
npertor. I lately enrolled, among the pupils of this school, the 
'most intelligent and most advanced Sanlil I have ever seen. He 
lua been employed by the Mission as a visitor of their schools, and 
when trained — as he will understand better what a school ought to 
_'be — he will be much more useful than he now is. Of the students 
^kuteoding the Government school, all were Hindus. Since the 
^Hesiablishmeiit of this school, one Muhammadan has joined; and 
^fttiiough he at first opened a school in a village chiefly inhabited by 
^HUusalmdns, his pupils have by degrees left him. Since the year 
^■came to an end, a Christian Santil, as already said, has joined the 
^■«chool. In the aided Normal School all the students are either 
Santll or Christian lads. I have inspected both these schools 
during the year.' In the Government Normal School, the cost for 
each pupil in 1871-72 was £,t, Ss. 8|d. per head, the whole of which 
was borne by the State. In the Aided Normal School, the cost of 
each pupil was ^£4, 7s. 3jd., of which Goveniment contributed one 
^ halt or £i, 35. 7Sd- 

GlRLs' Schools.- — ' There are three aided girls' schools, and one 

Aided Zandnd Association, from which I have received returns ; 

I am also aware of two other girls' schools in the town of 

Uidnapur, — one supported by the residents in the station, the other 
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:i W'.z "/v-:-: .:' IiL'iT.i: -j: 7:z:.:i.i. ziii tnt ■j:Zi£rt of Chindpur. 
L-t i---ijiri :'- -I ~j -.I'VLTLf iTit ::s: cc iiedr education 
-T.'T ^rtj::-ji: : x:"r!: r.ri r:rr:;r ^ii; '^^:Lr -':•. ia. Di- whDsi sub- 
>. J'. :•-■.'■_:- :i w-.rt:' ?•-::': tin t: irit i.:~^:i: af -"4^ iSs. od- were 
n-:sr:. >r.£ n 1:;= V;:^"ai. vll d:»: ^.-t ^'Jzxik'j^^z fets, but their 
^jut"!!-- s'j:::. sLisriT i: ir-t r'.vrinijl >*tbe "2 ^irls. 6d belong 
:: \\ z n-iiiit :-T : iz i: ti^t .ovfr ilLEStt? afsiottr. I nave visited 

l---:r -:.r ;t:ir. "t ^ii? :r»rz:iT:fi ^nriihe M-ir.apur Baptist 

M.IF..1 L-_i i-_-_- :.r-..-i:^i£ i:::^:. re iz. ivsn^* 7S nadre ladies 

1 ir-'.j-.j: -1 ut '.-.-vz. A: lit uist :•:' ri-e rear iheie were onlj 

'.z '^t-fz -j-r-r-L'i:- T'r :■■' — J Z'f wis ije :d "^e faa that a 

r.i"..-. t L:.:7 j: v- ::»i iirt-i irt Ci-r:i :■:" Ezirland; this, of 

-. ". urst- It*! "1 lit :^:'>-:rr --' t irir-rs zriir.?: Ciristiaii teacheis. 

I- "t v.lLrt s.-".;-:-? litre 1st ::•:' ziris u-der insmictioD ; last 
\t'^ '.'.tzt wtzt :':', Tit :iL_r-c :5 :? i.t :: lie na that teachers 
-i-r: :: :•* iiii :':r r-.tr.- rrl -ai:* ineciri ; aow they are only 
".-- : :.T f. tr*.- r-1 -i:^ c*^ rtii ezsr >t-:ences. and write on the 
: i.rr. '.•irif. !- :ie :irtt z.iri rirls" scio:'.*, ihe cos: of each pupil 
V.V: -Ci.z--:. \i.. :: wiiLi :cs- ii. w^s ccuribured bv Government 
Ir. \:.'z Aidtd Zjcj'ii A>=-:'::ir!:r. lie :?iil cc-su and the proportion 
bor-.t iy :it .Siitt. were ^i. 175. iif<L an.1 irs. respectively. 

L'N:NHr7>,Ti.i iNiirENivs SjKCOLS, — ' The folice return 1729 
ir.c:?er.o'js ^lic/.* i.i the Disrrlct. er.:irely unconnected with Govern- 
ment, ar.'i atttr-ded by 19.174 smcenrs. From inquiries on the 
subject, it ib beiieved that about 100 similar schools have been 
closed. The people cannot understand the reason for such inquiries. 
In their opinion, inquir}- precedes taxation, and therefore some of 
the teachers of the smaller schools have closed them, through fear of 
being taxed. Of course these men have attempted to hide the feet 
that they ever taught a school ; they cannot therefore be found and 
re-assured. It will be seen that each teacher has, on an average, 11 
jfUpils only ; the largest (average) schools are in thdnd Midnapur. 
As might be expected, here the schools are attended by, on an 
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average, 165 boys. The (hands in which the schools are next 
largest are Dispur in the north-east, Fatispur in the south-east, 
Garhbeti In the north, Tamtuk and Maslandpur in the east of the 
District In all these thdnds the average number of pupils in 
each pdthsdli is above 14. The smallest attendance is in thdnds 
Gopfballabhpur and Jhirgion, in the extreme west of the District ; 
there, there are only respectively 5 and 6 pupils for each teacher. 
In Raghundthpur, Contai, Egrd, Sutahdti, Ddntun, and Bhagwinpur, 
all in the south-east, and in Nirdyangarh, just south of Midnapur, 
the pilhsdlAs are attended by less than ten boys each. On the 
whole, I am inclined to think the return fairly correct, as great care 
was taken. In every case is given the name of the teacher and the 
number of his pupils, whilst the actual numbers agree nearly with 
the estimates of my deputies ; but I do not think it can be wholly 
relied on, since in thind PatSspur we find ia,pdthsdlds, attended on 
an average by 15 pupils, whibt in the adjoining Ihdnd (Egid) we 
find only 23 pdtluilds, attended on an average by only 8 pupils. 

'On the whole, it appears that in Midnapur there are about 
a8,ooo children under instruction, of whom about one-third are in 
schools regularly visited by officers of the Educational Department. 

* In each of the jails at Midnapur elementary instruction is given 
to all those who wish for it, the teachers also being prisoners ; in the 
Central Jail fifty, and in the District Jail thirty men, meet between 
£ and 8 o'clock every evening. The number who attend school is 
higer in proportion to the number of prisoners in the District Jail. 
The Superintendent explains this by the fact that the prisoners are 
■not so hard worked as are those in the Central Jail. In my opinion, 
it would be good if every prisoner was obliged to attend school.' 

Postal Statistics. — There has been a marked increase in the 
use of the Post Office within the last few years. Since 1861-62, 
Ae number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received 
■t the Midnapur Post Office has very nearly doubled, the total 
liaving increased from 80,435 '" i86i-6z to 155,916 in 1870-71. 
The number despatched was 71,361 in 1861-62, and 90,987 in 
1865-66. I have not yet succeeded in obtaining the number of 
letters despatched in 1870-71. The postal receipts increased from 
,jC6i2, 15s. 5d. in i86i-6z, to ^^1479, 7s. rod. in 1870-71, exclusive 
of jC347< "^s- ^^' receipts from sale of stamps for official corre- 
■ spondence, which in previous years were included with the general 
Kceipts, making a total revenue from the Midnapur Post Office in 
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1870-71 of ;£i826, 8s. 4d. On the expenditure side of the account, 
the charges of the Post Office have increased from ^^1646, os. gd. 
in 1861-63, to ^2427, lOE. 9d. in 1870-71. The following table, 
showing the number of letters, newspapers, etc, received at and 
despatched from the Midnapur Post Office, together with the ix>stal 
receipts and expenditure for the years 1861-63, 1865-66, and 
1870-71, is compiled from a Rclum furnished to mc by the Diiector- 
General of Post Offices : — 

Postal Statistics of Midnapur District, for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 
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Sale of post age 

stamps, . . . 
Cash col1ect[ims, . 
Total receipts, . . 
Tota] expenditure. 


jC^SI 7 
339 '4. 10 

632 15 S 

1646 9 


287 5 .0 
Sgr 1 6 
1516 15 7 


.^786 2 11 

693 4 ". 
1479 7 10* 
34^7 10 9 



• Eiclusive of receipts from sale of service stamps for official corresimndenc*, 
which in 1870-71 amoimted to ^347, os. 6d., making a total of /181G, 8s. 41I. 
Service stamps were Rrst btroduced in 1S66. 

Political Divisions. — For administrative purposes, Midnapui 
District is divided into the following four Subdivisions. The popu- 
lation Statistics are taken from the Appendi^t, Statements 1 A and 
1 B, to the Census Report of 1872. The Administrative Statistics 
ore taken from the special report furnished to me by the Collector, 
with the revised returns obtained through the Bengal Government. 

The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision contains a total 
area of 2962 square miles, with 7765 villages or townships, 233,470 
houses: total population, 1,276,388, of whom 1,119,446, or 88-s per 
cent., are Hindus ; 71,771, or 5'6 per cenL, are Muhammadans ; 365 
are Christians ; and 74,806, or 5-9 per cenL, are people belonging 10 
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Other denomi nations not classified separately in the Census Report. 
Proportion of males of all religions in the total Subdivisional 
population, 4g'4 per cent. Average density of the population, 431 
persons to the square mile ; average number of villages per square 
mile, 2 '62; average number of persons per village or township, 164; 
average number of houses per square mile, 7S ; average number of 
inmates per house, 5-5. The Subdivision comprises the eleven 
police circles (thdnds) of Midnapur, N^yangarh, D^tun, Gopi- 
ballabhpur, Jhdrgioo, Bhfmpur, Silbanf, Kespur, Dispur, Debrd, 
and Sabang. In 1870-7 1 it contained 8 Civil and 7 Magisterial and 
Revenue Courts. The regular police consisted of 47 officers and 223 
-total, 270 ; a rural police or village watch {chaukkddrs) of 2650 
and the Midnapur town police, of 4 officers and 75 men, 
le separate cost of Subdivisional Administration in 1870-7 1 is thus 
imed by the Collector: — Cost of Civil Administration, ^£7597, 
cmI. ; cost of Magisterial and Revenue Administration, ;^5963, 
od. ; cost of chaukidiiri paid by the villagers, ^3447, 6s. od. ; 
of chaukiddrs paid out of the kh&s mahal fund, or by estates 
under the direct management of Government, ^^249, 12s. od. ; cost 
of town police, £,^i'i, 8s. od. ; total cost of Subdivisional Administra- 
in, ;£i 7,770, 6s. od. The town and station of Midnapur, the 
ist important place in the Subdivision, was formally declared the 
ieadquarters of the District on the aid September 1783. 
Tamluk Subdivision is supposed to have been created in 
November 1S51. It contains an area of 621 square miles, with 
15*2 villages or townships, 72,438 houses, and a total population 
of 467, 81 7, of whom 424,075, or 907 per cent., are Hindus; 43,317, 
or 9'3 per cent, Muhanunadans ; 209 Christians; and 216 of other 
denominations not separately classitied. Proportion of males of 
all religions in the total Subdivisional population, 48-9. Average 
density of population, 753 per square mile; average number of 
villages per square mile, 2 '45; average number of persons per 
village or township, 307 ; average number of houses pet square 
mile, 117; average number of inmates per house, 6-5. The Sub- 
division comprises the five police circles {tliinds) of Tamluk, 
Piochkur^ Maslandpur, Sutdhdta, and Nondigion. In 1870-71 it 
contained one Magisterial and Revenue Court ; a regular police force 
consisting of 8 officers and 142 men — total, 150; and a village watch 
consisting of 1599 men, The Collector returns the total separate 
cost of Subdivisional Administration at ;£'4S23, 4s. od., including the 
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value of about 515 acres of Jdpr land, aod which b set down 
j£'449, i6s. 4d. See also <in/<-, 63-67 ;/ox/, 318; and my Orissa,; 

CoNTAi (Kanthi) Subdivision. — Created on the ist Jani 
185a. Contains a total area of 850 square miles, with 120 
or townships, 77.636 houses, and a total population of 441,2; 
souls, of whom 410,559, or 95'i per cent., are Hindus ; 31,445, "r 
4"S, are Muhammadans ; 3 1 Christians ; and 247, or '05 per cent, of 
other denominations not classified. Proportion of males of all 
religions in the total Subdivisional population, 506 per ceoL 
Average density of population, 530 per square mile; average num- 
ber of villages per square mile, z'59 ; average number of persons 
per village or township, 201 ; average number of houses per square 
mile, 91 ; average number of inmates per house, 57, The Sub- 
division comprises the six police circles (tAdtids) of Cootai, Raghu- 
nithpur, E^grd, Khejiri (Kedgeree), Patispur, and Bhagwdnpur. In 
1871 it contained i Magisterial and Revenue Court; a regular police 
force consisting of 35 officers and 1 57 men — total, 192 ; and a ratal 
police or village watch of 1552 men. The Collector returns the 
cost of the separate Administration of the Subdivision, in 1870-71, 
to be as follows: — Salary of Subdivisional officer, ^360; salaries 
of establishment, £io6, 8s. od, ; cost of police, jeC>486, ios. oA; 
cost of chaukUidrs (exclusive oi pdiis), £z^%2 ; total cost of Sab- 
divisional Administration, ^6604, i8s. od., exclusive of the yearly 
value of the cMdkrdn or service land, held rent-free by thepdiks. 

Garhbeta Subdivision. — Supposed to have been created in 
1850. It contains a total area of 649 square miles, with 1474 
vilbges or townships, 63,511 houses, and a total population of 
354,486, of whom 311,488, or S7-9 percent, are Hindus; 10,514, 
or 5'8 per cent., are Muhammadans ; 18 are Christians ; and 23,466, 
or 6'3 per cent, belong to other denominations not classified. Pro- 
portion of males of all religions in the total Subdivisional poputatioD, 
49"4. Average density of population, 546 per square mile ; average 
number of villages per square mile, 2'37 ; average number of in- 
habitants per village or township, 340 ; average number of houses 
per square mile, 98; average number of inmates per house, S'^- 
The Subdivision comprises the three police circles {thdnds) of Garh- 
beti, Chandrakon^ and Ghitil. In 1870-71 it contained one 
Magisterial and Revenue Court ; with a regular police force consist- 
ing of II officers and 56 men — total, 67 ; and 420 chaukiddrs, or 
village police. The Collector returned the cost of Subdivisional 
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Administration in 1870-71 as under: — Salary of Subdivisional 
officers, ;^47S, as. od. ; salaries of establishment, ;^i 63, us. od. ; 
tost of regular police, ^877, 6s. od. Total cost of Subdivisional 
Administration in 1870-71, ^1516, os. od., exclusive of the cost of 
the village police, who are paid by grants of land. 

Number of Villages. — In the year 1790, and again in 1800, 
the number of villages in Midnapur District was returned at 10,739. 
In i8;o, the Collector, in his report to me, estimated them at 
11,468; and in 1872 they were definitely ascertained by the 
Census to amount to 12,962 ; average population, 196 souls. 

Fiscal Divisions, — I have compiled the following Ust of the 109 

Fiscal Divisions in Midnapur District, partly from Mr. Collector H. 

V. Bayley's valuable ms, Report on Midnapur, dated January 1852 ; 

partly from a Report by Mr. J. S. Torrens, dated April 1849 ; and 

ly from the Board of Revenue's Pargand Statistics, which 

ose wide and irreconcilable discrepancies, The area, land 

'enue, number of estates, chief villages, etc., in each village are 

:en principally from the Board of Revenue's Return, and partly 

'from Mr. Torrens' Report Owing to the inherent badness of the 

ey mentioned at page 106, they must be received with great 

ition, and merely as the best I tan obtain. All other particulars 

condensed from Mr, H. V. Bayley's ms. Report. I have endca- 

■Toured to distinguish between the permanently settled and tem- 

imrily settled estates, but in some cases have been unable to do 

I have also brought my list into conformity with any recent 

sfcrs which have been reported to me, or which are shown on 

le latest maps furnished to me by the Surveyor-General. But the 

isiable character oi pargand boundaries opens a constant source 

error. 

(i) AcRACHAUR comprises an area of 21,160 acres, or 33*22 
square miles. It contains 35 estates, with 129 villages; pays a 
total land revenue of ^£1491, as, od., the average rate of assessment 
being is. 43d. ; situated within the jurisdiction of the Subordinate 
Judge's Court at Ddntun ; estimated population, 17,185. It is a 
permanently settled pargand, the chief product being rice and 
sugar-cane. The two principal villages are Agri and Nagwin, the 
latter of which was formerly a Joint Magistrate's Station, with ten 
subordinate police circles ifhdndi), A sacred tank is situated near 
the village, in which is said to be an image of Siva, thirty feet under 
^L water. The place is much reverenced, the tank having the reputa- 
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.: ^-. ^Tz^t miles ; 59 estates; 
-LZ :: Mr. Torrens* and Mr. 
zz:tL:lz :: ±e Board of Re- 
r jvrn^t nre of assessment 
7»:iilLr:n- 17.030. A per- 



—.1 -. t - -_ ■ - r:-_ r : --•■'- .- - r^^-.2l -rl'jizt, Ki^bi Bi!gobindpur, a 
Li'-t ni-i-: : — . r M* r.i- "t - j::i.:=< :"*_l: :h:s rjr-jnJ is liable to 
_i_.-_li-. .". _f :: r t~ :ir."^— =-15 ;:" zi-t K-iU^hji river are not kept 
— L :-_i:: :' z~'..zz: I: ;r:«i::r^ r!:e. ~.iiiiri sugar-cane, and 
r.i:. r ■ r_.r-.-:^r5. T'.r M i-j-T -T ffj: nirke: is Largely supplied 

: A:::?--.: -^ zrzz^ zzzz z.:rt^. :r 3-44 5^:--ire miles; 3 estates; 
-- .- .^ :_--= -LZ. i zz- z7. zt. izz'.zls.z'.z Mr. Tcrrjns' and Mr. Bayley's 
r..; :r.-.^';:f. ::f. : 1 i:::riL-^ :? I'r.e Board of Revenue, ^38, 
.1^. zi.. :>.r :LVrri^T n:: ::' i5>r5s~tz: rrir.z 4^d- an acre. Subor- 
1 -i:r ;--'-' L. -r. i: N.r:...l A :r:r.:crar!'y settled fargand, the 
^:-:\vr.-.:r.: ::'-■!- .'- r^: := 1 iz 1S-2; the re-setilement is now 
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.: Av:--iN -N -. 'A?. : -rei. i:.>55 :icre5, or iS'52 square miles; 
: •>:-:e ; :; -.il-JL-T-f : ':-r.I re ver. .:•.', ^.jccrJir.^ 10 Mr. Torrens* Re- 
: :r.. -^'ir.^-, ,. ,5. ci . :'-e aver^^-e rj.:e of aisessment being 2s. 2W. 
a r. i 1 re. A : c-rn: i r. „- r. :'.y <e: :'.r i r.: r^jK.: : chief village, Nandanpur ; 
."r .■.:■: iir-.i:-.- }.:. :_:■ f Lour: ui Nir*:i'.. Pc;.'Ulation. 7615. 

'5 J L.-. F.N DA iJ.AJT'iR : irc.i, 094 .icres. or 1*09 square miles: land 
r'jvcn.:';, a'.cori::.,' :o Mr. Torrens* Report. ^84, 13s. od., or an 
average rj.te of asrcfsme::: of 25. fjd. an acre. In the Board of 
Reven-jt."-. Return, the number of estates and amount of land re- 
venue are included in tho?c of Jalimuta. It is a small pargand of 
only four villages, and temj^orarily settled ; the Settlement expired 
in 1872, and a fresh one is now in progress of formation. Estimated 
population, 720; Subordinate Judge^s Court at Ximal. 

((}) I^AOki : area, 284,258 acres, or 444*15 square miles; 75 
estates ; 1335 villages ; land revenue, ^5567, i8s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 4^d. per acre ; principal villages or towns, the Sub- 
divisional town and station of Garhbetd, and Kaydpit ; Subordinate 
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Judge's Court at Bagri. This is a permanently settled pargani 
in the nonh of the District, of the greater part of which Messrs. 
Watson & Co. are the permanent leaseholders, who have several 
indigo factories and silk filatures situated within it. The pargand 
contains an estimated population of 90,250 souls. 

(7) Bahadurpur : area, according to Mr, Totrens' Report, S5i837 
acres, or 87"24 square miles; 430 villages, of which the chief is 
Bahidurpur. In the Board of Revenue's Return, the area, number 
of estates, and amount of land revenue, are included with those of 
Midnapur or Bhanjbhilm. Estimated population, 20,140 souls. A 
permanently settled pargand; Subordinate Judge's Court at the 
town of Midnapur. 

(8) Bahirimuta : area, inclusive of that of Bhaitgarh, 32,492 acres, 
or 50-77 square miles, according to Mr. Torrens' Report ; and 12,462 
•cres, or I9"47 square miles, according to the Board of Revenue's 

.eport, and the Collector's Return dated 1870. It contains 29 

,tes and 56 villages. Laiid revenue, according to Mr. Torrens, 

,923, 195. od. ; according to the Board of Revenue, ^^589, i8s. od. 

le decrease is probably due to the lessened area of the pargand. 

icipal village, Parbdhiri ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Nimdl ; 

lated population, 13,460 souls. 

(9) Bhaitgarh: areaincluded with that of Bihirimoti; 10 estates; 
land revenue. ^£72, 4s. od. ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Nimdl j 

I estimated population, 500. A permanently seitled/nr^flmf. 
(10) Ba/arpur : area, 3940 acres, or 616 square miles; 21 
estates ; 55 villages : land revenue, according to Mr. Torrens' Report 
BL 1849, ^574, '6s. od. ; according to the Board of Revenue's 
Retum, jCs^h 8s. od. ; average rate of assessment, 2s. 1 id. per acre ; 
Subordinate Judge's Court at Ddntuo; estimated population, 2705. 
This is a permanently settled pargand, adjoining Amarsi, and, like 
it, is liable to inundation by the Kdlidghdi river, if the embankments 
arc not properly kept up. Mr. Bayley, in his ms. Report, says : 
' Bajarpur produces pine apples in such abundance, that the culti- 
vators are said to pay their rents in that fruit.' 

(11) Balrampur: area. 37,318 acres, or 58-31 square miles; 5 
estates; 107 villages; land revenue in 1S49, £,j^^, or an average 
assessment of ijd. an acre ; present land revenue, according to 
the Board of Revenue's Statistics, ^431, or an average rate of 
assessment of ijd. an acre; principal village, Balrdmpur; Subor- 
^L dinate Judge's Court at the Headquarters town of Midnapur ; 
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estimated population, 20,245. Mr. Bayley states this was one of 
three pargaitds settled at the time of the Decennial Settlement, with 
one Bir Prasdd Dis, the Sa4r chaudhri or chief collecting officer of 
the DistricL In virtue of his office, he held service-lands {NAnkdr), 
which were continued to him at half rental at the time of the 
Decennial Setdement. He died leaving no son, and disputes arose 
between his two wives, which led to the sale of the property in 
1837. Government purchased the estate, and a Settlement was 
made under Regulation VII. of 1822. Bir Prasid Chaudhri is said 
to have been a great sportsman, and to have reserved his Balrdmpur 
estate as a preserve for game. Another story relates how, as a 
punishment for the abduction of 3 lady of rank in Midnapur town, 
the then Magistrate sentenced the Chaudhri to corporal punishment 
of thirty stripes ; and that the man who had to inflict it received 
from the latter a reward of ten bi^hds of rent-free land for every 
stripe inflicted, making three hundred bighds, or one hundred acres 
in all, in consideration of his laying on the stripes so lightly as to 
leave neither pain nor mark, while the sound of the blow was so 
made as to appear that it was given with full force. This grant of 
land was resumed by the Government at the time of the Settlement 
(about 1840), and settled with the rent-free holder at half rates. 
Balrdmpur /u/x<2«i/ is high land, exposed to drought, and requires 
artificial irrigation. The chief products are rice, indigo, and oil- 
seeds. The Settlement of the pargand expired in •1869, and a re- 
settlement is now (1873) in progress. 

(12) Balijora: area, 7091 acres, or ii'oS square miles; ai 
estates; 48 villages; land revenue in 1849, ^£^578, 15s. od., the 
average rale of assessment being is. (J Jd. an acre ; the land revenue 
of the present /a/yawff, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, 
ia only ;^68, 14s. od., or an average rate of 2jd. an acre ; Subdivi- 
sional Court at Nimd! ; estimated population, 4340. The pargand is 
temporarily settled ; the Settlement expired in 1872, and a new one 
is now in process of being formed. 

. (13) Balsita Tappa : area, 3288 acres, or 5'i4 square miles; 4 
estates ; 42 villages ; land revenue, ^653, as. od. ; average rate of 
assessment, 4s. an acre ; princijjal village, Bdlsiti ; Subordinate 
Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur ; estimated popula- 
tion, 1035. Thc/argafui is permanently settled. 

(14) Baraichaor: area, 15,215 acres, or 2377 square miles; 30 
estates; 135 villages; land revenue, ^884, los. od., the ai'crage 
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being IS, ijil. per acre; Subordinate Judge's 
Court at Of^Dtun ; estimated population, 8515. The principal pro- 
duct of the fargand, which is permanently settled, is rice ; but the 
land is low, and exposed to the risk of inundation. 

(15) Barajit Tappa: area, 4334 acres, or 677 square miles; t 
estate ; 33 tillages ; land revenue, £,(«). 6s. od., or an average rate 
of assessment of 3jd. an acre; Subordinate Judge's Court at the 
Civil Station of Midnapur; estimated population, 2255. 

(16) Barda : area, ^2,^^(1 acres, or 82-57 square miles; 19 
'jtstatcs; land revenue, ^5509, 16s. od., or an average rate of 

iment of 2s. id. per acre; Subordinate Judge's Court al 
it&tSX, which is the principal village of the pargan^ ; estimated 
ipulation, 67,216. TYitpargana is permanently settled. 

(17) BATrTAKi: area, 8794 acres, or 13*74 square miles; 31 
; 319 villages; land revenue in 1849, ^1251, 2s. od. ; land 

revenue of present pargattd, according to the Board of Revenue's 
Statistics, .£1077, 18s. od., or an average rate of assessment of 
as. lod, an acre; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of 
Midnapur; estimated population, 5000. Previous to the British 
accession, this parganA belonged to the Nidyangarh family, and 
subsequently to the Chaudhris of Khdnddr. But at the time of 
the Decennial Settlement it was m the possession of small holders, 
with whom it was settled. The ten years' Settlement was after- 
wards made permanent, 

{18) Bazi Zamin Baziafti; area, 1224 acres, or j'9i square 
miles; 4 esotes; 139 villages; land revenue in 1849, ;£'S9t 7S- od, 

an average rate of assessment of 2s. 7d. an acre ; land revenue 
present pargani, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, 

[64, 8s, od., or an average rate of assessment of is. o^. per acre ; 
ited population, 1000. 

(19) BiOABAKtA ; area, 13,925 acres, or 21-75 square miles; i 
estate; 46 villages; land revenue in 1849, ^£^82, 10s. od., or an 
average rate of assessment of i Jd. an acre ; land revenue of present 
pargand, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, jCt$, zs. od., 
01 an average rate of assessment of i Jd. an acre ; principal village, 
Belibirii ; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Midna- 
; estimated population, 8490. A permanently settled /.rr^iTWii. 

(ao) Bhuivamuta : area, 10,200 acres, or 15*93 s<]uare miles; 

14 estates ; 84 villages ; land revenue in 1849, X*25'o, is. od., or an 

rate of assessment of 4s. iid. an acre; land revenue of present 
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fiargarui, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, ;£'3440. 
or an average rate of assessment of 4s. <)\A, per acre ; principal 
village, Bhuiy^muti; Subordinate Judge's Court at Ddntun ; esti- 
mated population, 7880. The /arcana, which is permanently settled. 
is a very fertile one. It produces rice, betel-leaf (/an), areca-nuts 
(sufidri), cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, and second crops generally on the 
high lands. Mr. Bayley, in his ms. Report, states that it is considered 
a very remunerative pargani, and that the purchase of land in it is a 
favourite investment of capital. It is held, and has been so from a 
period anterior to our rule, by small proprietors. Some of the largest 
estates within it have been purchased by the Majnamuti family. 
A fresh-water canal, used for irrigation purposes, abo runs through 
the parganii. 

(ar) Birkul: area, 22,632 acres, or 35'36 square miles; 24 
estates; 97 villages; land revenue in 1849, £10^3, 7s. od., or an 
average rate of assessment of is. lod. an acre ; the Board of 
Revenue's Statistics return the land revenue of the present pargani 
at ^2063, OS., or an average assessment of is. gjd. per acre ; prin- 
cipal village, Birkul ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Ddntun ; esti- 
mated population, 1 1,890. This pargand is stated, in a Report by 
Mr. Collector Hewett, dated 15th June 1787,10 have been formerly 
dependent upon the Orissa Tributary State of MorbhanJ, the Riji 
of which managed the estate and collected its revenues through 
sarddrs. The cultivators revolted, and established one Sagar Rii 
in the unmnddri of Bfrkui about 1500 a.d. Jadu Rdi, his son, held 
Bfrkul and Kikrd pargands for 30 years; his son, Punishottam 
Rii, held the same for 36 years ; and his son Narhari R4i succeeded 
for 60 years. This latter made his eldest son eaminddr of Birkul ; 
his second son, chaudhri or accountant of his property ; and his 
third, zaminddr of K:lkril. In 1760, one Sobpur (Qy.) Rii pur- 
chased a nine dn.'Js or nine-sixteenths share of Bfrkul. In 1852 
Mr. Bayley stated that the pargand was still nominally divided into 
a nine dnds and a seven dnds share, but that in reality these shares 
were subdivided into numerous small tenures by sales, execution of 
decrees, foreclosure of mortgages, etc. At the time of the Decen- 
nial Settlement, Bfrkul is said to have been much under jungle, and 
very backward in cultivation. Since then it has been well and 
profitably cultivated, and in 1852 was considered a good pargand 
for buying property.Jn. The produce consists c 
oil-seeds, cotton, cocoa5iBi(s, and vegetables. 



iists of rice, puls^^^J 
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fia) BisiAN OS Parbisian : area, 16,569 acres, or 4151 square 
miles; 39 estates; 120 villages; land revenue in 1849, j£i<ii^, 
10s. od., or an average assessment of rs. 6d. an acre ; the revenue 
of the present pargand is relumed by the Board of Revenue's 
Statistics at only jC'99' i^s. od. ; Subordinate Judge's Court at 
Nimil; estimated population, 14,040. A temporarily settled 
pargand; the Settlement expired in 1872, and a fresh one is now 
(1873) in progress of formation. 

(23) Brahhanbhum : area, 61, 574 acres, or 96'2i square miles; 
23 estates; 572 villages; land revenue, ;£2S45i '^s. od., or an 
average assessment of lod. an acre ; principal villages, Amanpur 
and MaumSni ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Bagri ; estimated 
population, 38,475. A permanently settled /a r^arni. 

(24) Chak Ismailpur: area, 11,818 acres, or i8-46 square miles ; 
5 estates; 60 villages; land revenue, ^525, i6s. od.; average rate 
of assessment, lo^d.anacre; Subordinate Judge's Court at Dintun ; 
estimated population, 4475. The principal produce ai "^e. pargand, 
which is permanently settled, is rice and sugar-cane ; the land, how- 
ever, is low, and exposed to inundation. 

(25) Chandkakona : area, 10,227 acres, or 15-98 square miles; 
107 estates; land revenue, £,^<)'}a„ (is.; average rate of assessment, 

■17s, 6^d. per acre ; principal towns, Chandrakoni and Ghitii ; 
Subordinate Judge's Court at Gh^til. The pargand is perma- 
nCDtly settled, and contains an estimated population of 31)272 
souls. 

(26) Chiara: area, 34,993 acres, or 39*05 square miles; 3 
estates; 76 villages ; land revenue, ^35, I3S. od.; average rate of 

lent, Jd. an acre ; principal village, Chiitt ; Subordinate 
fudge's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur ; estimated popula- 
'tion, 7335. Thcpa^gand is permanently settled. 

(27) Chitwa: area, 68,413 acres, or io6'89 square miles; 74 
estates; 712 villages; land revenue in 1849,^13,800, i6s. od. 1 land 
revenue of present pargand, according to the Board of Revenue's 
Statistics. ;^I4,144, 8s. od.; average rate of assessment, 4s. i^d. per 
acre; principal villages, Ddspurand Rijnagar; Subordinate Judge's 
Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur ; estimated population, 
94,765. Mr. Bayley sutes that pargand Chitwi was originally a 

of the Bardwin District, and was settled with the Bardwdn 
iji at the time of the Decennial Settlement It was transferred 
Midnapur in 1810. In 185a it consisted of seven estates or 
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niahals, one of which was ihe property of the Riji of Baldwin, 
let it out in palni ; two belonged to the Bardwdn Rdjd's fami^ 
priests and their descendants ; another, and a very valuable one, to 
the Midnapur family ; and one to a Mr, Abbott. Rice, sugar, lur- 
meric, mulberry, mustard, and vegetables are the principal products 
of the pargand, which is sometimes exposed to inundation, but Is 
tolerably secure from drought. 

(aS) Dakshinmal: area, 4014 acres, or 627 square miles; 3 
estates; 3a villages; land revenue in 1849, ^368, 7s. od, or an 
average rate of assessment of is. lod. an acre; land revenue of the 
present pargand, acconJing to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, 
£fi^Z' "^s- °<^-i Subordinate Judge's Court at Nimdl ; estimated 
population, a7o5. The pargand is permanently settled. 

(29) Dantun : area, 24,980 acres, or 39'o3 square miles ; 34 
estates; 337 villages; land revenue, ^^1090, 12s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, lo^d. an acre; Subordinate Judge's Court at Dintun, 
which is also the principal village; estimated population, 16,250. 
Mr. Bayley states that, in 1S52, ^{^ pargand, which is permanently 
settled, was in the possession of one AbhirJim Chaudhri. Of this 
man it is said, that although many debts had been decreed against 
him and his family, and execution had been ordered to issue against 
his landed property, no creditor could find any lands for seizure ; 
the cultivators having such a gratitude for their landlord's kind- 
ness to them, that they all took an oath that their master's villages 
were not his propertj'. In his original bonds, Abhirim, when mort- 
gaging his estates, had passed off the villages included in them 
under false names, so as to prevent their identification. The fraud 

' was so successful, that Mr. Bayley, in 1853, stated that no pro- 
perty could be identified, nor a decree carried out ; and instanced 
a case of one creditor who had been unable to put into execution a 
decree obtained eleven years before. Dintun is mentioned as a 
considerable mart for the sale of a description of cloth of mixed 
silk and cotton, made in the Tributary State of Morbhanj, and 
brought by brokers to Dinttm, where it is sold. The principal 
product of the pargaTid is rice of good quality, and sugar-cane ; 
the lands, however, lie low, and are exposed to occasional inunda- 
tions. 

(30) Dattakharui: area, a6oo acres, or 4-06 square miles; 1 
estate; 7 villages; land revenue in 1849, £342, 9s. od., the av< 
rate of assessment being is. lo^d. an acre; land revenue of 
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present peruana, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, 

> jC^> 's. od. ; Subordinate Judge's Courts at Dintun and Nimdl ; 

' estimated population, 795. The par/^nd is temporarily settled ; 

' the last Settlement expired in 1872, and a new one is now (1873) 

in course of formation, 

{31) Dattamcta: area, 9807 acres, or is'3' square miles; 13 
estates; 66 villages; land revenue, ,^^801, 6s. od. ; average rate 
cA assessment, is. 7Jd. an acre; Subordinate Judge's Court at 
Ddnlun; estimated population, 5875. The chief products of the 
pargand, which is permanently settled, are rice and sugar-cane ; 
the land lies low, and is exposed to inundation from the Kiiiighiii 
river. , 

(3a) DiLARENDA Tappa : area, ^3,474 acres, or 36'68 square miles; 
ao estates; 158 villages; land revenue, ;£'466, us. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, 4Jd. per acre ; principal villages, Dharendd 
and Milanchi ; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of 
Midnaptir ; estimated population, 8545. 

(33) Dhenkia Bazar: area included with that of Midnapur or 
Bhanjbhiim pargand, in the Board of Revenue's Statistics. Mr. 
Totrens' Report in 1849 returns the separate area of Dhenkii Bizir 
at 16,078 acres, or aj-ia square miles; la estates; 126 villages; 
land revenue, .;^35, 4s. od.; principal village, Manibgarh; estimated 
population, 10,830. 

(34) DiGPARUi : area, 15,666 acres, or 2448 square miles; 
a estates ; 69 villages ; land revenue, ;^I4, 4s. od, ; average rate of 
assessment, one farthing per acre ; Subordinate Judge's Court at 
the Civil Station of Midnapur; estimated population, 5576. The 
pargaitd is permanently settled, and is described as a very valuable 
property, 

{35) DiPKiARCHAND : area, 14,273 acres, or 2230 square miles ; 

I estate ; 66 villages ; land revenue, ^94, 8s, od, ; average rate of 

assessment, ijd, per acre; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil 

Station of Midnapur; estimated population, 8435. The pargand is 

[ permanently settled. 

(36) DoRO DuMNAN : area, 45,282 acres, or 7075 square miles ; 

I Jo esutes; 258 villages; land revenue in 1849, ;£4729i !»■ o^.. or 

n average assessment of 2s. id. an acre ; land revenue of present 

tafgami, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, ^4^6, 

■34s. od.; principal village, Kukrdh^tf; Subordinate Judge's Court 

X the Subdivisional town of Tamluk ; estimated population, 29,435. 
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The /argand is temporarily settled ; the last thirty years' Settleineni 
expired in 187a, and a fresh one is now (1873) in progress of 
fonnation. 

(37) Branch : area, 43,971 acres, or 68*70 square miles; 4S 
estates; 61 villages; land revenue in 1849, ^3390, 9s. od., or 
an average assessment of is. 6Jd. an acre ;^ — the Board of Re- 
venue's Statistics, however, only return the revenue of the pre- 
sent pargand at ^355, 8s. od. ; — principal villages, Herid and 
Lakshmf; Subordinate Judge's Courts at NinuSl and Dintun ; esti- 
mated population, 18,685, A temporarily settled estate : the last 
Settlement expired in 1872, and a new one is now in course of 

t formation. 

(38) Gagnapub : area, 337a acres, or 5'Z7 square miles ; 9 estates; 
31 villages; land revenue, £.^^T, i8s. od. ; average rate of assess- 
ment, 5s. 6d. per acre ; principal village. Gigndpur ; Subordinate 
Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur ; estimated popula- 
tion, 3600. "Wit pargana is permanently settled. 

(39) Gagneswar Tappa : area, 29,456 acres, or 46-01 square 
miles; 21 estates; 168 villages; land revenue, X935> os. od. ; 
average rate of assessment, ■}\&.. per acre ; principal village, Kesiiri ; 
Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur; esti- 
mated population, 1050. The pargand is permanently settled, Mr. 
Bayley, in 1852, stated that a considerable trade and manufacture of 
silk was carried on in this pargand, which contained eight or nine 
hundred families of silk-weavers, 

{40) Gaomesh : area, 914 acres, or 1-43 square miles; estates 
included with those of Jalimutd ; i village ; land revenue in 1 849, 
^114, IS. od., or an average assessment of is. S^d. per acre; — in the 
Board of Revenue's Statistics, the present land revenue is included 
with that of Jaldmutd; — principal tillage, Giomesh; Subordinate 
Judge's Court at Dintun; estimated population, 515. Tht pargani 
is temporarily settled ; the last Settlement expired in 1872, and a 
fresh one is now (1873) in course of formation. 

(41) Gumai : area, 8663 acres, or i3'53 square miles ; 1 estate ; 
15 villages; land revenue returned at only 10s. in the Board of 
Revenue's Statistics ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Tamluk ; esti- 
mated population, 3050. The pargand is permanently settled. 

(42) Gumgarh: area, 66,396 acres, or 103-74 square miles; 10 
estates; ^33 villages; land revenue, ^139, 6s. od. ; average rate of 
assessment, one halfpenny per acre; principal villages, Nandig^on 
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and Riniganj; Subordinate Judge's Court at Nimil; estimated 
population, 30,920. "Vh^ pargand is permanently settled. 

(43) HijiLl Kasba t area, 11,204 acres, or 19:06 square miles ; 15 
estates; 53 villages; land revenue in 1849, ^725, 4s., or an average 
assessment of is. 2^6.. per acre; revenue of the present jJa/guwa, ac- 
cording to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, £t^, 4s. od. ; no explana- 
tion of difference forthcoming; principal village, Khejiri (Kedgeree); 
Subordinate Judge's Courts at Nimil and Ddntun ; estimated popu- 
lation, 6145. These figures only refer to the pargand of Hijili ; 
but it may be well here to give a brief description of the general 
revenues and history of the whole Hijili part of Midnapur, which 
prior to 1S36 formed a separate administration of its own. I con- 
dense the iitcts from Mr. Grant's Report on the Revenues of Bengal, 
dated April 27, 1786, and also from Mr. Bayle/s ms. Report on 
Midnapur. The Faujddri (Magistracy) of Hijili, situated on the low 
western margin of the river Huglf, where it unites with the sea, 
although only 1098 square miles in extent, was of great importance 
as an accessible frontier, rich in grain, but still more valuable from 
its salt manufactures, during the time that Government retained the 
monopoly of salt-making. It was first dismembered from the Pro- 
vince of Orissa in the reign of Shdh Jahin, and annexed to Bengal. 
At the death of the Emperor Alamgfr in 1707, the janiA tumdri, or 
crown rent, of Hijili did not exceed .^£"34,138, derived from 28 , 
par^ands, and including the salt estate of Hijili, then rated at only 
;^43S6. But at the revised assessment of Jafar Khin in 1728, the 
ehakld or large Fiscal Division of Hijili, including Tamluk, was 
valued at a net assessment of ;£47,794, derived from 38 pargands, 
subdivided into the large estates of Jalimutd, Mahishftdal, Tamluk, 
Sujimut^ and Doro Dumndn. Mr. Grant states that this Fiiujddri 
or Magistracy ' was made apparently for the purpose of subjecting 
the whole coast liable to the invasions of the Maghs, to the royal 
jurisdiction of the Nawdrd or Admiralty fleet of boats stationed at 
Dacca.' Land revenue after 1765 returned at ^£^35,193. 

The first historical tradition of Hijili only goes back 370 years. 
It refers to the first Muhammadan ruler of Hijili, one Masnad AH 
Shdh, whose memory is still held in high veneration, and whose 
shrine at the mouth of the Rasiilpur river is visited alike by Musal- 
tn^s and Hindus. Masnad AH is said to have ruled over the 
whole of Hijili between 1505 and 1546 a.d. A local tradition 
relates that the territory was obtained for him by his brother. 
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Sikandrd Pahlwin (literally 'The Mighty Wrestler') bya straugem. 
It is also stated that Sikandrd Pahlwin conquered the pargands 
of Kismat Sibpur and Kismat Patdspur from the Marhattis, and 
annexed them to his brother's kingdom of Hijiii. After Sikandrd's 
death, Masnad AH, who was a holy man and no warrior, understand- 
ing that the Dehli Emperor had sent an army against him, buried 
himself alive. Another story is, that he threw himself from a rock 
into the sea, and was drowned. His son, Eahddur KhiSn, made his 
peace with the Emperor, and was regularly confirmed in the posses- 
sion of the District in 1557 a.d. He was subsequently dispossessed 
of the estate, about 1564, but regained possession of it ten j-ears 
later. Upon his death, which occurred in 1584, the two men who 
had previously caused his deposition, by complaining against him 
to the Emperor, had influence enough to procure grants of certain 
pargands, which, with certain trifling alterations in name and boun- 
dary, now form the private somimidrh of Jaldmtitd and Majndmuti 
respectively. 

{44) Jalamuta: area, 33.543 acres, or 5084 square miles; 7 
estates; 131 villages; land revenue in 1849, ^aSjg, 18s. od., or 
an average assessment of is. gd. ; land revenue of the present 
pargand, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, j^gggo, 
16s. od. ; principal villages, Krishnanagar, Narghdt, Bhagwinpur, 
and Gop(niihpur; Subordinate Judge's Court at Nimilj estimated 
population, 20,575. The thirty years* temporary Settlement of the 
pargand expired in 1S7J, and a re-settlement ia now (1873) in 
progress of formation. 

These figiires refer to ihe pargand of Jalimuti only. The large 
estate of Jalamuti originally belonged to the local Muhammadan 
Governorship of HUgli, The Marhattds seized it in 174S, and 
retained it for twenty years, when it again reverted to its former 
dependence upon Hdgli. It passed into the hands of the British in 
1771, at which time the estate consisted of the following thirteen 
ptzrgaitiis : Jaldmuti, Keorimil, Dakshlnmal, Rdkeri, Bahidurpur, 
Gdomesh, Naochak Biidr, Wiliyat Gari, BilishAhi, Birkul, Agri- 
chaur, Mirgodi, and Biiograi. This property appears, from a genea- 
logical table in the Colleclorate, to have descended to one Rim 
Chandra Chaudhri, who was zaminddr of the estate from 1694 to 
1734. After his death, his nephew Lakshmi Ndrdyan Chaudhri 
held it till 1763. He was succeeded in his turn by his son Bir 
Niriyan Rai, who was the zaminddr till 1780 ; when, i 
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Nar Niriyan Rdi held it till 1833. After bis death, his son 
Ludra Niriyan Rii succeeded ; he died, and was succeeded by 
son Indra NirfLyan Rdi, a child of twelve years of age, having 
his mother Rdni Krishna Priyd, From the time of the estates 
lining into our possession in 1771, till 1801, Jaldmutd was let out 
farm. In that year, Mr. Fergusson, Collector and Salt Agent 
Hijili, proposed a Permanent Settlement to Rdjd Nar Ndrdyan 
.i, who accepted the proposal so far as regarded the three par- 
idj of Bdhirimutd, Bhaitgarh, and Dakshlnrndl He refused to 
:pt a Permanent Seltlcment for the remaining len, and they were 
detached fanns. In 1815 a temporary Settlement of the 
itale was made with the Rdjd, and on its expiry, was con- 
lUed for five more years, ending in 1833. In the last-menUoned 
a great inundation took place, and in 1834-35 ''^'^ estate was 
iken under direct Government management. The next proceeding 
a temporary Settlement for three years, from 1835 to 1837. 
ter the expiry of this period, a thirty years' Settlement was effected, 
which, as above stated, expired in 187a. The principal pro- 
of the estate is rice, vegetables, mustard-seed, betel-leaf (pdn), 
lupdri (areca-nuts). 

(45) Jambam : area, 70,804 acres, or ito-63 square miles ; i 
lie; 258 villages ; land revenue, £t3, iis. od.; average rale of 

^. an acre ; principal village, Ghutid ; S\ibordinate 
'udge's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur; estimated population, 
9405. A permanently settled /u^yawif in the western jungle tracts. 

(46) Jamirapal : area, 6855 acres, or 107 1 square miles ; 
iiates and land revenue included with those of Dipkidrchdnd ; 27 

principal village, Jdmirdpd! j Subordinate Judge's Court 
the Civil Station of Midnapur ; estimated population, 13,358. 
is permanently settled. 

(47) Jamna Tappa: area, 3168 acres, or 495 square miles; 
4 estates ; 4 villages ; land revenue, .^^385, 8s. od. ; average rate 

assessment, is. sjd. an acre ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Mid- 
ir ; estimated population, i rjs. This estate was held as rent-free 
listence {ndniJr) land, but resumed by Government at the time 

the Decennial Settlement It is situated within V^eAix pargand, 
is permanently settled. The principal products are rice, mus- 

rd*seed, sugar-cane, and mulberry. 

(48) Jharcaon : area, 109,985 acres, or r7i'85 square miles ; 
estate; 131 villages; land revenue, ^25, i6s. od. ; average rate 
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of assessment, -jTrth of a penny per acre ; principal village, Jhirgion ; 
Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Midaapur ; esti- 
mated population, 15,205. Jhdrgdon jtofyanrf was originally assessed 
as a jungle estate with the Rdji of Bardwdn ; subsequently, after the 
Decennial Settlement, the proprietor entered into definite engage- 
ments for the estate) the Government revenue being retained at the 
original assessment The pargand is described as a fertile one, and 
is permanently settled. 

(49) Jmatibani ok Sildah: area, 155,246 acres, or 34a-57 
square miles ; i estate ; 303 villages ; land revenue in 1849, ^.134, 
5s. od., or an average assessment of ^ths of a penny per acre ; land 
revenue of present pargand, according to the Board of Revenue's 
Statistics, ^79, 8s. od. ; principal villages, Sildah and Binpur ; 
Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur ; 
estimated population, 30,165. This, and indeed all the jungle 
pargaruis, are very lightly assessed. The cultivators belong to the 
forest castes, such as Dhingars, Kurmls, Bhumijs, and Santils, and 
are averse to steady husbandry. The estate is a very fertile one, 
and abounds in good ebony and sdl trees. Indigo is also largely 
cultivated. It is permanently settled. 

(50) JuLKAPira: area, 3611 acres, or 5'64 square miles; 15 
estates ; 34 villages ; land revenue, ^^475, i6s. od. ; average rate of 
assessment, as. 7jd. per acre; Subordinate Judge's Court at the 
Civil Station of Midnapur; estimated population, 2390. This/ar- 
gand, which is permanently settled, originally belonged, together 
with Khindir and Bititikf pargands, to the Ndriyangarh family, 
and subsequently to the ChaudhrU of KMndir, At the time of the 
Decennial Settlement, however, these three pargands were all in the 
possession of comparative small holders, and the Settlement was 
made with them, 

(51) Kakrachaur : area, 7914 acres (according to Mr. Torrens), 
or I2'38 square miles; 11 estates; 33 villages; land revenue, 
£iS^-> '6s. od. ; average rale of assessment, lojd. per acre ; principal 
villages, Barhari and PunSshottampur ; Subordinate Judge's Court 
at Dintun ; estimated population, 7570. This /ffr^a/iif , like BUluI, 
is said to have been, prior to 1500 A.D., dependent on the Orissa 
Tributary State of Morbhanj ; but the cultivators revolted, and one 
Sagir Rdi was established in the zamlnddri. At the time of the 
Decennial Settlement, a good deal of this /a/gi7»a' was described as 
waste and jungle. Since then, the Decennial Settlement of it has been 
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^^pnade permanent, the land has been well and profitably cultivated, 
^^bnd il is considered a good pargand for the investment of capital 
^^Bb land. As an instance of this, Mr. Bayley mentions that an 
^^natate in the parganA, with an assessment of only £,1, was sold in 
j^ViSji for j^3oo. The principal products are rice, pulses, cotton, 
'■ nnistard-seed, native vegetables, and cocoa-nuts. 

(52) Kakrajit Tappa; area, 2628 acres, or 4'io square miles; 
3 esutes ; 8 villages ; land revenue, ^194, os. od. ; average rate of 
assessment, is, i\A. per acre; Subordinate Judge's Court at D<[n- 
tan; estimated population, gio. A permanently settled /afyn'/:/, in 
the western jungle tracts. 

(53) Kalindi Balishahi : area, 23,144 acres, or 36-16 square 
miles : 13 estates ; 38 villages ; land revenue in 1849, ^752, 13s. 
od., or an average assessment of 8d. an acre ; the land revenue 
of the present pargand- is returned in the Board of Revenue's 
Statistics at only ^158, 10s. od. ; Courts at Ni mil and Dintun ; 

I population, 4180. A teroporarily settled pargand ; the last Settle- 
ment expired in 187a, and a fresh one is now {1873) ™ course 
loT formation. 
(54) Kalrui Tappa and Kalrui Kismat: aiea, 1453 acres, 
or ^^^^ square miles ; 2 estates ; 2 villages ; land revenue, £,%, 6s. 
»d. ; average rale of assessment, a penny an acre ; Subordinate 
Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur ; estimated popula- 
1 tion, 10,105 {?)- 

(55) Kasiari Tappa t area, 5525 acres, or 8-63 square miles ; 

2 estates ; 51 villages; land revenue in 1849, ;^2go, iis. od., or an 

average assessment of is. o|d. an acre ; land revenue of the present 

pargand, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, .^^303, 

.. 8s. od., or an average of is. ijd. an acre; Subordinate Judge's 

j^KCotirt at the Civil Station of Midnapur; estimated population, 6285. 

^^^The/Svf ffi is permanently settled. 

^^H (56) Kasuri Kismat: area, 343 acres, or -53 square mile; 
^^B]Bnd revenue in 1849, ^12, i6s. od., or an average assessment of 
^^B9d. an acre. This small /a^ubJ is not returned in the Board of 
^Knevenue's Statistics. 

1^^ (57) Kasijora: area, 76,489 acres, or ii9'5i square miles; 

140 estates ; 873 villages ; land revenue, jC'7i'9=> 14s- od., or an 

average assessment of 4s. 6d. an acre ; principal villages, Pratdppur 

^H and Pdnchkurd ; Subordinate Judge's Courts at the Headquarters 

^^kStation of Midnapur and the Subdivisional Station of Tamluk ; 
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estimated population, 89,360. This /ifrfa«(f, together with Sh; 
was engaged for at the time of Che Decennial Settleraent by B 
Sundar Niriyan Rii. He fell into arrears in three yeats, and the 
property was sold in small parcels, and is still so held under the 
Permanent Settlement 

(58) Kasijora Kismat: area, 16,025 acres, or 4o'66 square 
miles; 40 estates; 183 villages; land revenue, ^^4461, 4s. od. ; 
average rate of assessment, 3s. 5^d. per acre ; Suhordinate Judge's 
Courts at the towns of Midnapur and Tamluk j estimated popula- 
tion, 18,875. The pargand is permanently settled. 

(59) Kasimnagar : area, 1556 acres, or 3-99 square miles; 
estates and land revenue included with those of Mahishidal ; 13 
villages, of which the principal is Lakshmfi ; Subordinate Judge's 
Court at Tamluk ; estimated population, 3610. The pargand is 
permanently settled. 

(60) Kedarkund: area, 25,019 acres, or 39*09 square miles; 
77 estates; 65 villages; land revenue, ^£3 608, los. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, ss. id. per acre; principal villages, Ghoshkshlii 
and Munddmirf ; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of 
Midnapur; estimated population, 21,605. This /j;y:i»a, which is 
now permanently selded, was engaged for, at the lime of the Decen- 
nial Settlement, together with Balrdmpur and Kharagpur/rt»giin(ij, 
by Bfr Prasttd Dis, the sadr chaudhrl or chief collecting officer of 
Midnapur District, who, in virtue of his office, was allowed to hold 
his estate at half rates. He left no issue, and upon his deadi, 
in consequence of disputes between his two wives, Government 
purchased the estate, and a Settlement was made under the pro- 
visions of Regulation VII. of 1822. The chief products of the 
pargatii are rice, mustard-seed, sugar-cane, and mulberry. The land 
lies high, is exposed to danger of drought, and requires artificial 
irrigation. 

(6j) Keoramal: area, 3664 acres, or 4'i6 square miles; i 
estates; 8 villages; land revenue in 1849, ;^I37, 8s. od., or on 
average assessment of is. o|d. per acre; the revenue of the present 
pargani, as returned in the Board of Revenue's Statistics, is only 
;^23, 8s. od. ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Nimdl; estimated 
population, 16,415. The /icyawo is temporarily settled; the last 
Settlement expired in 1872, and a new one is now {1873) in pnjcess 
of formation. 

(62) Khai.isa Bhocrai : area, 3116 acres, or 4-88 square 
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mil«; 3 estates ; 10 villages; land revenue in 1849, :£^9'> os. oil., 

)or an average assessment of is, 2\A. per acre ; the revenue of the 
bresent parganA. as relumed in the Board of Revenue's Slatistitf, 
■ only ^3, i6s. od. ; principal villages, DepJl and Belbani ; Sub- 
fcdinatejudge's Courts at Nimdland Din tun; estimated population, 
uio. The/arga/iJ is temporarily settled; the last Settlement expired 
■ 187 a, and a new one is now {1873) in process of formation. 
p (63) Khandar : area, 90,841 acres, or I4i'54 square miles; 309 
estates ; 1064 villages; land revenue, ^io,i6z, 6s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. 3jd. per acre; principal villages, Dasgion 
and Senkui ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Midnapur ; estimated 
lOpulation, 65,215. This pargand belonged to the Ndrdyangarh 
Buly at a period long anterior to the British accession, and sub- 
Kinently to the Cbaudhris of Khdnddr ; but at the Decennial Settle- 
lent it had fallen into the hands of comparatively small holders, 
^th whom the Settlement was made. Khinddr is a very fine 
tnd, held under the Pemianent Settlement, but is liable to 
isional inundations from the Kilidghiii river. Its principal 
Mductions are rice, gram, sugar-cane, mulberry, and vegetables. 
{64) Kharagpur: area, 28,409 acres, or 44-39 square miles; 
150 villages ; land revenue, ^^2785, i6s. od. ; average 
; of assessment, is. ii^d. per acre; principal village, Kharag- 
; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur ; 
'tsiimated population, 19,495. This was one of the Khrte pargands 
granted at half rates to Bir Prasid Dds at the time of the Decennial 
Settlement, and resumed at his death, and permanently settled 
{7'iiie Balrimpur and Kedirkund). The pargand lies high, and is 
exposed to the danger of drought. Its principal products are rice, 
roustard'Seed, potatoes, and vegetables. 

(65) Kharagpur Kismat; area, 1138 acres, or 177 square 
BMles ; t estate ; 4 villages ; land revenue, ^104, 6s. od. ; average 

lessment, is. 9jd. per acre ; principal village, Chinguil ; 
itimated population, 2004. Tht pargand \% permanently settled. 

(66) Katshahi : area, 22 acres, or -03 square mile; i estate; 
ind revenue, £,(>, 18s. od.; average rale of assessment, 6s. 3jd. per 
ere ; estimated population, 4650. Permanently settled. 

(67) Khatnagar ; area, 43,584 acres, or 6Sto square miles; 
dB6 estates ; 341 villages ; land revenue, ^2464, i8s. od. ; average 

tite of assessment, is. ijd. per acre ; principal village, Beldah ; 
iubordinate Judge's Courtat Dintun ; estimated population, 27,735- 
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A pennanently settled pargand, held by small landholdets. It is 
said to be somewhat exposed to drought, but not to be liable to 
inundation. 

(68) Kurulcbaur: area, 37,492 acres, or 4a'95 square miles; 
53 estates; 97 villages; land revenue, ;£i83S, 8s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. 4d. an acre ; Subordinate Judge's Court at 
Dintun ; estimated population, 12,250. A permanently settled and 
if:x\^^ pargand, the purchase of land in which is looked upon as an 
excellent investment. Mr. Bayley states that it is not exposed 
either to drought or inundation, and that remissions of rent to the 
cultivators are very seldom, if ever, needed. Good rice crops and 
sugar-cane are the principal products. 

(69) K-iTTABPUR : area, 16,873 ^cres, or 4200 square miles; 9 
estates ; 534 villages ; land revenue, ^£"4498, 18s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 3s. 4d. an acre ; principal villages, Golgdon and 
Mdllghdti; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of 
Midnapur; estimated population, 38,750. This /tf^^wi, according 
to Mr. Bayley, was originally settled with four proprietors, the 
divisions having increased to six in 1852. The largest of these 
divisions, or the live-eighths share, was transferred to one Hara 
Kumir Tagote in 1843-44. The princ:ipal products are rice, 
mustard-seed, sugar-cane, turmeric, mulberry, and vegetables. 

(70) Mahishadal: area, 43,519 acres, or 67^99 square miles; 4 
estates; 121 villages; land revenue, ^16,519, as. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 7s. 7d. an acre; principal villages, Mahishidal and 
Rathgari; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Subdivisional town of 
Tamluk ; estimated population, 28,345. Mr. Bayley states that 
Mahishddal originally formed part of Sarkdr Miljhitl The first 
of the family is said to have been one Uarii Rdi Mahdpitra, whose 
sixth descendant, Kalyin Ri(, fell into arrears of revenue, and 
furnished as security one Janirdan Upddhiya, who ultimately ousted 
him from his zaminddri. After him came Durjan, Rimeswar, 
Rijirdm, SukJi Ldl, and Anand Ldl, all ' Upddhiyas.' The lasi died 
in 1765, and was succeeded by Rini Jdnaki. This lady had no son 
of her own, and had formally declared her intention of adopting one 
Matildl Pdnre as her heir, and the latter took the title of ' Upadhiya,' 
as the Rani's adopted son. Upon the Rini's death, Malilil's 
succession to the estate was disputed by the dtuidn of the iate Rini, 
and it is stated that he obtained possession of the document executed 
by Rdni Janaki adopting Matilil as her heir, and destroyed it. 
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Madlil eventually lost his cause in all the Courts, including an 

agipea.1 lo the Privy Council, and Jaganndlh Gaig was ultimately 

declared Rdjd, and succeeded to the zaminddri. He died in 1834, 

and his widow succeeded as guardian and manager for her son, a 

minor, Rimndth Gorg, who died in 1840. He was succeeded by 

an adopted son, Lakshman Prasdd Garg, who still hved and held 

possession of the estate in 1 85 1. The staple product of Mahishddal 

is rice of a superior quality. At the time of the Decennial Settle- 

[Ment it was represented as consisting largely of waste and jungle 

Mr. Bay ley states that the consequent light assessment 

rich was then made, and the large increase of cultivation which 

taken place since, together with the improved construction of 

embankments, has rendered this a fine property. Tht fargarid 

pemianently settled. 

(71) Mainachaura: area, 48,397 acres, or 7562 square miles; 
:ai estates; in villages; land revenue, ^^7852. 6s. od. ; average 
of assessment, 3s. ijd. per acre ; principal village, Garhsaphit ; 
Subordinate Judge's Court at the Subdivisional town of Tamluk; 
estimated population, 28,040. The family of the Rdjd of Maini- 
chauT^ is a very old one. Mr. Bayley, in his ms. Report, states that 
Ihe Rijd in 1852 was a very intelligent and superior man, who had 
brought up under the Court of Wards. ' His great-grand- 
ler entered into engagements al the Decennial Settlement for the 
I'M, but fell into arrears of revenue after three years. It is said 
the Decennial assessment was then too heavy, consiiiering the 
id was so much exposed to inundation. Since then, the soil has 
:ome raised by silt ; and although it is still subject to inundation, 
when not wct-- in undated, one year's good crop will repay four 
losses. It never suffers from drought. For instance, this year 
'1851-52)11 has splendid crops of rice, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, turmeric, 
and mulberry, while the /largands to the west of it are suffering 
much from drought. AVhen the arrears occurred soon after tlie 
Decennial Settlement, the pargand was settled in small portions 
with several petty tdiukddrs. Some of these failed, and a lighter 
assessment was then fixed. The Rjiji entered into engagements for 
many of these small tdluks of both classes, viz. those on the original 
and those on the lighter scale of assessment, but he did so under a 
fictitious name. Some of these fictitious holdings were discovered, 

j and the purchases cancelled ; others are still (185a) in the possession 

^^tpf the Riji, and are very profitable. When the Riji was a minor. 
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nutny or these btrtdmx purchases, besides some of his personal pro- 
perty, were taken possession of by his guardian and relative, a Riji 
of Sujimut^ for himself The minor Rdjd was then married to a 
daughter of the Rijd of Tamluk, and one of the servants of the 
latter was appointed guardian and manager, upon the security 
of the Rijd of Tamluk, but was afterwards dismissed for em- 
bezzlement. The present (1853) Rdji attained his majority in 
1840 A.D.' 

(7a) Majnamuta: area, 55, 2o3 acres, or 86'26 square miles; 38 
estates; 334 villages; land revenue in 1849, ^^4343, 9s. od., or an 
average assessment of is. 6jd. an acre; the land revenue of the 
present /d/ynn J, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, has 
increased to ^13,362, 12s. od. ; no explanation is forthcoming. 
The principal places in \\\e. pargand are the Subdivislonal town of 
Contai (Kinthi), and the village of Alhligari ; Subordinate Judge's 
Courts at Dinlun and Nimil ; estimated population, 41,220. Mr. 
Bayley thus quotes the history of this property, as recorded in a 
letter by Mr. Crommelin, Collector of the District, and dated 31st 
January 1816 : — ' Iswari P.ttniik, the sarkdr or house-clerk of Bhim 
Sen Mahdpdtra, died leaving two sons, Jagamohan Chaudhri and 
Dayi! Dds, He was succeeded by Jagamohan Chaudhri, wlio died 
in 1633 A.D., leaving two wives, by each of whom he had two sons. 
His sons by the first wife were Dwirikd Dis Chaudhri and 
Rijbajlabh D^s ; and by the second wife, Rdj Kisor Chaudhri and 
Raghunith Rdi Chaudhri. He was succeeded by his son Dwiriki 
D^s, who died in 1643, leaving two sons, Krishna Nidhi Chaudhri 
and Kunj Behdrf Rii. He was, however, succeeded byhishaW-brother 
Rdj Kisor Chaudhri, who forcibly took possession of the xmim/dri, 
to the exclusion of the sons of the former proprietor, and held the 
estate till his death in 1693, when he was succeeded by his only son 
Bhupati Rii, who died in 1738, and leaving no son, was succeeded 
by his grandson, named Pdrbati Charan Rii. He also died without 
issue in 1 745, and was succeeded (through the influence of Musiafd 
Khin with the then Nawdb) by Jddab Rdm Rdi, the grandson of 
Dwdriki Dds, the eldest son of the original proprietor of the estate^ 
Thus, the succession, after running for three generations in the 
younger branch of Jagamohan Chaudhrfs family, again reverted to 
that of the elder brother, whose rights had been forcibly withheld. 
Jddab Rdm died in 1780, leaving alarge family. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Kumir Nirdyan Rdi, who died in 1 7S2, and was 
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led by his only sod, Jai Ndriyan Rii, wlio died the following 
■, and was succeeded by his moiher-in-law, Rdnf Sugandhyd (the 
■Bd wife of his father, Kumir Nirfyan Rii) ; and on her dying in 
13, the succession became an object of contention between several 
The question of the disputed succession was carried into 
the Sadr Diwinf Adilat. The succession in the male line had 
become extinct; and the result of the case was, that in the female 
Kne, five grandsons and one granddaughter of Jidab Rim Rii 
acknowledged as the proprietors of the estate. In 1852 the 
; was in the hands of Anand Lil Rdi, Nand Lil Rii, Swanip 
'liiyan Rii, Iswar Chandra Rii, and Durgi Prasid Chaudhri. 
The holder of the sixth share had just died without heirs, and the 
other proprietors were quarrelling among themselves for his share. 
The/fl/jff«ir is temporarily settled; the last Settlement expired in 
1872, and a new one is now (1873) being formed, 

{73) Majua Nayabad : area, 1313 acres, or 2'o5 square miles; 
z estates; S villages; land revenue b 1849, ;^88, 9s, od., or an 
average assessment of is. 4d. an acre; the revenue of the present 
pargani, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, is only 
j£io ; no explanation is available ; Subdivisional Court at Nimil ; 
estimated population, 232. The pargand is terafKjrarily settled; 
the last Settlement expired in 1872, and a new one is now (1873) in 
course of formation. 

(74) Manohakgarh : area included with that of Midnapur or 
injbhUm /jrfon:f ; 2 estates; land revenue, ^t, 6s. od. ; Sub- 

late Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur ; estimated 
ipuialion, 371. Permanently settled. 

(75) Matkadabad? area, 2248 acres, or 3-51 square miles; 4 
'illages ; land revenue, ^168, i8s. od. ; average rale of 

imeot, IS. 6d. an acre ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Dinlun ; 
imated population, 11,065 Q)- The pargand is permanently 
ilUed. 

(76) Matk.^^dpijr : area, 34,413 acres, or 38'i4 square miles; 
estates; 348 villages; land revenue, £^(i^, i8s. od, ; average 

of assessment, ^^A. per acre ; principal village, Baiti ; Subor- 
le Judge's Court at Midnapur ; estimated population, 8475. A 
■ntly settled pargand. 

(77) Midnapur or Bmanjbhum : area, incltiding Bahidurpur, 
thenkii Bizir, and Manohargarh, 309,613 acres, or 48377 square 

lies ; the separate area of Midnapur pargand is returned in Mr. 
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ToTTens' Report of 1849 at 337,698 acres, or 37i'4o square miles; 
csutes io Midnapur alone. 41 ; S03 i-Ula^es; land revenue of all the 
pmrgartitm 1S49, ^9371, tSs. od., or an average assessment of 7d 
'e i present land r ev e nu e, according to the Board of Revenue's 
j, j£io,iii, oTanareiage assessment ofjid. an acre. Prin- 
dpal towns and places in Hit par^a/td, Midnapur, Pathii, Silbani, 
and Kespur ; Subordinate Judge's Coun at the Cirtl Station of Mid- 
napur; estimated populalioci. 83.105. Mr. Bajley states that most 
of the Midnapnr estates, together with the whole of Kiijyangaifa, 
Balr^pur, Kedir. and KJiaragpur fargandt, originally belonged 
to a jungle chief called the Khaiid Rdji. His iSmJn, or Finance 
Minister, togelher with two other sen-ants, conspired and slew their 
master, dividing his estates amongst themselves. The dhi-dn appro- 
priated Midnapur, and the other two took possession of N^yan- 
garh and Balrdmpur respectively. A local tradition says that tile 
Khairi Riji's seven wives, upon the murder of their husband, burnt 
themselves, and prophesied at the funeral pile, that after the lapse 
of seven generations the families of the three treacherous servants 
would be heirless, and the property go to others. In the case of 
the Baltimpur family this was fulfilled, and the descendants of the 
treacherous diwdn have long been ousted from the Midnapur esate, 
which their ancestor seiieiL Repeated disputes regarding succes- 
sion to the estates have occurred, the property has gradually 
dwindled away, and in 1851 a good deal of it had passed into the 
possession of the Nawdb Nizim of Bengal The Midnapur family, 
however, still held a profitable estate in Chitwi, together with the . 
whole of 'fiiii\Q\ parga'id. 

(78) MiDSAPUR Kismat: area, 8518 acres, or I3"32 square 
miles; 10 estates; 80 villages; land revenue, ^1393, as. od-; 
average rate of assessment, 3s 3d. per acre ; principal village. 
B^hrul ; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Mid- 
napur ; estimated population, 35,700. The pargand is peiroanenlly 
settled. 

(79) Nankar BALLAiiHPiiRiarea, 5498 acres, 018-59 square miles; 
number of estates and amount of land revenue included with those 
returned for WiAna.'pyit pargand (No. 77); estimated population, 
5000. A scattered /urfiMif, permanently setded. 

(80) Narajol : area, 8997 acres, or 14-05 square miles : r estate ; 
71 villages ; land revenue, ^1332, 14s. od. ; average rate of assess- 
ment, as. iijd. per acre; principal village, Ndrajol; Subordinate 
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l^ndge's Court ai the Civil Station or Mi<Jnapur: estimated pojjula- 
ioo, 7755. 'Y\>z pargand is permanently settled. 

(8i) Nabangachaur : area, 9199 acres, or 14'37 square miles; 

6 estates; 65 villages; land revenue, jC^5^, 'os. od. ; average 

rate of assessment, Sjd. per acre ; Subordinate Judge's Court at 

I^Ointun ; estimated population, 3105. The pargand is permanently 

I'wttled. 

(82) Narayangarh : area, 81,254 acres, or 1 26'96 square miles ; 
6 estates; 387 villages; land revenue, ^£'1964, i8s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, sjd. per acre; principal villages, Ndrdyangarh, 
Syimalpur, and Benjlpuril ; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil 
Station of ^f idnapur ; estimated population, 37,375- A permanently 
setded pargattd. Mr. Bayley states that the family of tiie Rija of 
Ndriyangarh counts back for twenty-four generations, and bears the 
titles of *Sri Chandan' and ' Mari Sultin.' The first is a title 
granted by the Rijd of Khurdhd, and refers to the sandal-wood 
placed inside the idol of Jagannith ; the latter is a Muhammacfan 
title, and means the ' lord of the road,' having been conferred by a 
Nawib who was travelling in this part of the country, and for whom 
the Riji constructed a road in one night. When Midnapur came 

I into the hands of the British in 1 7 60, the Ndntyangarh Riji assisted 
S against the Marhattds, and again in 1803. 

(83) Naravanoarh Kismat: area, 5537 acres, or 863 square 
nJIcs ; I estate ; 33 villages ; land revenue, ^343, is. od. ; average 

• of assessment, is. zjd. per acre ; principal village, Banpatni ; 
)ubordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur; esli- 
Inated population, 5760. A permanently &^\\\eA pargand. 

(84) Naruamuta : area, 33. 5S5 acres, or 5?-47 square miles; 
173 estates ; 71 villages ; land revenue in 1849, ^^Si i, 14s. od., or 

D average assessment of 5 jd. per acre ; the revenue of the present 
^^^U^d/fc/, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, amounts 
I'to only ^151, 14s. od. ; no explanation is forthcoming; principal 
ftvillagc, Minikjor; Subordinate Judge's Court at Nimil ; estimaied 
■populadon, 8295. The pargand is temporarily setlled ; the last 
etllement expired in 1872, and a new one is now (1873) in course 
f of formation. 

(83) Nava Abadi : area, 1393 acres, or 217 square miles; 
I estates and land revenue included wilh those of Mahishddal ; 
\ I village ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Tamluk ; estimated popu- 
I latioD, I5S2. A permanently settled /d^yani/. 
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(86) Nayabasan: area, 119,402 acres, or 2 
4 estates ; land revenue, ^^379, 4s. od, ; average n 
about three-fourths of a penny per acre; principal villages, Mahipdl 
and Goptballabhpur ; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Ci%-il Station 
ofMidnapur; estimated population, 36,640. 

(87) Nayagaon : area, 110,976 acres, or i73'40 square miles; 
estates and land revenue included with Dipkiirchind fargani : J04 
villages, of which the principal are Nayigdon, Kulttkuri, and J^i- 
rdpdl ; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur ; 
estimated population, 16,115. This pargani, which is permanently 
settled, was annexed to the District in 1803. The Rdji ficd, having 
assisted the Marhatt^ against us. He had been originally a a sarddr 
oipdiks, or chief of miiJtia, among them. , His son, however, entered 
into engagements with the British Government for the estate. 

(88) Orissa Balish.4HI : area, 5549 acres, or 867 square miles ; 
4 estates ; 6 villages; land revenue, ^S9S> •**^- '^^- < average rate 
of assessment, ss. ad. an acre ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Din- 
tun ; estimated population, 3185. Mr. Bayley gives the following 
history of this paf-gand, from a genealogical table of the Bhuiyi 
family of Bilishihi, running back for a ]>eriod of seven hundred 
years. In the time of the Hindu monarchy of Orissa, the pargand 
belonged to a khanddit or hill chief, who paid tribute to the Rdjd of 
Orissa. Failing in this on one occasion, the Riji attached the 
estate, and bestowed it on one HajuU Budisakhsh in 1055 a.o. His 
son succeeded him, and the estate was handed douTi intact from 
father to son for many generations, till the time of one Kapulf Dis 
Mahdpdtra, from whom a six dn&s or three-eighths share of the estate 
was wTested by his younger brother, Alcuri Dis Mahipatra. The 
remaining ten dnds or five-eighths share remained in the elder line, 
and for nineteen generations passed from father to son, till in 1852 
it was in the hands of Sambhu Nirdyan Mahipdira. The six dnds 
or three-eighths share only continued intact for one generation ; for 
the first descendants of Akuri Dds (who had himself taken the share 
by force from his elder brother) quarrelled over the estate upon his 
death, and the share was again subdivided into a four dnds or one- 
fourth, and a two dn&s or one-eighth share, the first of which was 
given to the eldest son of Akurl Dis, and t!ie second to the younger 
son. The two dnds share was still in the hands of the family in 
1852, in the person of Indra Ndriyan Dds Mahipaira, 
dnds share continued to remain in the family for seven generadot 
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and was then subdivided and sold to different parties. The pargand 
is a permanently settled one ; it is fertile and well cultivated, and 
the purchase of land in it was looked upon as a good investment 
for capital, except a part which borders on the Pichdsbanf k/idl, and 
which was occasionally exposed to salt-water inundations. 

(89) PAHARPITR: area, 13,044 acres, or 30-38 square miles; 20 
estates ; 34 villages ; land revenue in 1849, ^£437, 13s, od., or an 
average assessment of 8d, an acre; the revenue of the present 
pargand, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, amounts to 
only ^^29. las. od. ; Subordinate Judge's Courts at Nimil and 
DiEntun ; estimated population, ss^o. This is a temporarily settled 
pargand: the last Settlement expired in 187a, and a new one is 
now (1873) in course of formation. 

(90) Pataspur: area, 38,857 acres, or 6o'7i square miles; 23 
estates; 167 villages; amount of land revenue in 1849, ^£3332, 
145. od., or an average assessment of is. SJd. per acre; present 
land icvenue, according to the Board of Revenue's Statistics, 
^^3260, Ss. od., or an average assessment of is. 8Jd. per acre; 
principal villages, Kasbi and P^chct ; Subordinate Judge's Court 
at D^tun; estimated population, 19,300. "Wkc pargand \^ tempo- 
rarily settled ; the last Settlement expired in 1872, and a new one 
is now (1873) in process of formation. Mr. Baylcy states that this 
pargand up to 1803 a.d. was a Marhatti estate, and was ceded by 
Ihem to the English along with the Province of Orissa. The greater 
pan of Patispur was then in the hands of a lady named Renuki 
Debi Chaudhrain, and this was taken over and remained under 

lirect Government management until 1806, when it was transferred 
the Hijili Collectorate, and a five years' Settlement was made with 
ibi Chaudhrain, She subsequently adopted one Kisori Nandan 
'Chaildhri as her heir, but died while he was a minor. A five years' 
Settlement was then made with Jasodd Nandan Chaudhri, the father 
of Kisori Nandan Chaudhrl, but in the name of the latter. The 
father died just at the expiration of the Settlement, and the minor's 
elder brother was appointed manager until he should become of 
age. Kisori Nandan Chaudhri attained his majority in 1810, and 
periodical short Settlements of the estate were made with him. At 
one of these Settlements the assessment made upon the pargand was 
higher than the proprietor would agree to, and it was consequently 
fanned out for three years. Subsequently Kisori Nandan agreed to 
lake the land at the assessment which he had refused before. In 
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iSas, Patispur was re-transferred to the Midnapur Collectoralc 
Between 1833 and 1836 a detailed Settlement of the estate was 
made under the provisions of Regulation VII. of iSji, in which the 
whole pargani was re-measured. Kisori Nandan refused to accept 
the Settlement, and the pargand was placed under Government 
management till 1839, when he agreed to the Settlement at the 
assessment which had been fixed on the land. Kisorf Nandan died 
in 1845, leaving an adopted son, a minor, who m 1851 was a ward 
of the Collector of the DistricL Patiispur jiroduces spring and 
autumn rice, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, tobacco, and a little mulberr>'. A 
Muhammadan madrasah, or charitable school, is situated in Patis- 
pur, to which an allowance of fifty maunds of salt [ler annum, and 
one rupee per diem, are assigned for the support of the Muhammadan 
priest in charge of the institution. A grant of two hundred bigh&s 
of rent-free land was also assigned for the support of the institution 
by the Marhattis; and the endowment was upheld and confinned 
by the British when the par^nnd was transfened lo iis. Mr. Bayley 
stated in 1851, that forty pupils were then borne on the roils of the 
school, but that the institution was very badly managed, and re- 
quired thorough reform. 

(91) Pataspur KiSMAT : area, 6694 acres, or 10-46 square miles ; 
3 estates ; zi villages ; land revenue in 1869, ^^365, 5s. od., or an 
average assessment of is. id. per acre; the land revenue of the 
present pargand, according lo the Board of Revenue's Statistics, 
amounts to only ^^84, os. od. ; no explanation available ; Subordi- 
nate Judge's Court at Nimil ; estimated population, Z040. A tem- 
porarily settled pargand; the last Settlement expired in 1872, and 8 
new one is now (1873) in course of formation. 

(92) Pratapbhan : area, 11,390 acres, or 17'64 square miles; 
33 estates; 104 villages; land revenue, ^1158, is. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, 2s. ojd. per acre ; principal village, Kami ; Sub- 
ordinate Judge's Court at Ddntun ; estimated population, S700. 
A permanently settled pargand, held by small proprietors ; principal 
products, rice and sugar-cane. 

(93) PuRusHOTrAMPUKTAPPA: area, 7756 acTcs, orii'ii squaTC 
miles ; i estate ; 24 villages ; land revenue, ;£668, os. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. S|d. per acre ; Subordinate Judge's Court at 
Ddntun; estimated population, 2224. A permanently settled /ar- 
gand of small proprietors ; principal products, rice, vegetables, snd 
oil-seeds. 
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(94) Rajcarh: area, 10,989 acres, or 17-17 square miles; 30 
estates; 35 villages; land revenue, £,a,%i), 14s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, io|d, an acre; Subordinate Judge's Court at Ddntun; 
estimated population, 5744. A permanently settled /ar^nwff. 

(95) Ramgarh : area, 26,553 acres, or 4i'49 square miles; 5 
estates; 66 villages; land revenue, j^8i, 6s. od. ; average rate of 
assessment, Jd. per acre; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil 
Station of Midnapur ; estimated population, 7565. A permanently 
settled peruana. . The Rijis of this and ihe adjoining /ari-u;) J of 
L^lgaih are Mdls (genealogists) by caste. Their ancestors are said 
to have heea pdiks of Midnapur, and, like other i^i/i'j, were employed 
as messengers and news-carriers. They once conveyed the news of 
the birth of a son to one of the old R^ijis of Midnapur, who, in 
return for the good news, gave the messengers the pargands of 
Rimgarh and Lilgarh, and which are still held by their descend- 
ants, Rimgarh is situated in the jungle tracts of the District, and 
the cultivators principally belong to the forest tribes, such as 
Dhingaraand Bhumijs. The principal products are rice, sugar-cane, 
and indigo. 

{96) RoHiNi Maubhandar: area, 24,857 acres, or 38*84 square 
miles; land revenue, according to Mr. Torrens' Report in 1849, 
^379, 3s. od. Not returned as a separate /ar^nnif in the Board of 
Revenue's Statistics, 

(97) Sabaxg: area, 55,978 acres, or 87-47 square miles; 268 
estates; 355 villages; land revenue, ^^9727, los. od ; average rate 
of assessment, 3s. 3 jd. per acre ; principal villages, Pingald and 
Gobardhanpur ; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Civil Station of 
Midnapur; estimated population, 53,390. 'W^e pargand is per- 
manently settled. Before our accession it belonged to the Rdjd of 
Mainichaurd, who levied a quasi-tribute, not a regular revenue, from 
the occupiers of land there. At the time of the Decennial Settle- 
ment it was settled with small proprietors. The principal products 
arc rice, oil-seeds, turmeric, and mulberry. 

(98) Saika Patna: area, 228 acres, or 35 square mile; i 
estate; a villages; land revenue, ;^4 2, 14s. od. ; average rate of 
assessment, 3s. 9d. per acre ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Dintun ; 
estimated population, 85. The pa/gand is permanently settled, and 
held by small proprietors. 

{99) Sankakulia or Lalgarhi area, 35,504 acres, or 55^47 
square miles; 1 estate; 25 villages; land revenue, ^91, 6s. od. ; 
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average rate of assessment, ^ per acre ; pnnctpal village, lilgaib; 
Subordinate Judge's Cotm at the Civil Station of Midnapur^ 
estimated population, 8355, A pennanenily settled /d'XO''^ in the 
jungle tracts of the District. The principal products are rice, indigo, 
and sugar-cane. 

(100) Shahpl'R : area, 31,959 acres, or 49-93 square miles; 135 
estates ; land revenue, ^£5600, 1 4s. od. ; average rate of assessment, 
3s. 6d. per acre; principal villages, Nawidi and Debrd; Subordinate 
Judy's Court at the Civil Station of Midnapur; estimated popula- 
tion, 37,035. A permanendy setded ^r^a/iif . At the time of the 
Decennial Settlement, ii was engaged for by Riji Sundai Niriyaq 
Rii. He fell into arrears three years afterwards, and the proj 
was sold in small parcels, and still continues to be so held. 
Jiargand is said to be liable to drought, 

(lot) Shampur Kismat ; area, 5150 acres, or 8'04 square 
aS estates ; land re%enue, jQfjT^, is. od. ; average rate of 
uent, 3s. 9jd. per acre ; Subordinate Judge's Couil at thi 
Station of Midnapur; estimated population, 1365. Pennanc 
settled. 

(toz) Sharifabad: area, 1799 acres, or 3'8i square miles; 
land revenue in 1849, according to Mr. Torrens' Report, 
jCiy^, los. od. ; the present land revenue and number of estates 
are included in the Board of Revenue's Statistics wilh those of 
Mainichauri; Subordinate Judge's Court at Nimdl ; estimated 
papulation, 1995. The /tzr,^iwRf is temporarily settled; the last 
Settlement expired in 187a, and a new one is now (1873) in 
course of formarion. 

(103) SlBFUR OR SiPUR: area, 40,446 acres, or 63-19 square 
miles; 96 estates; 170 villages; land revenue, ^2771, 16s. od.; 
average rate of assessment, is. 4d. per acre; principal \-illagcs, 
Pinchrol and Riidi ; Subordinate Judge's Court at Dintun ; 
estimated population, a4,576- The par^and is permanently settled, 
and estates within it are looked upon as a good investment for 
capital. Mr, Bayley stales that, at the time of the Decennial Settle- 
ment, it was represented as being to a great extent waste land, and 
was very lightly assessed in consequence. Since then cultivation 
has much extended, and land has become so valuable, that Mr. 
Bayley states that an estate paying a land revenue to Government 
of only ^s, 4s. od. sold for ^230, Its chief productions are 
good sugar-cane and rice crops. 
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1(104) SiBPUR KiSMAT : area, 1244 acres, or 1-94 square miles ; 4 
; land revenue in 1849, according to Mr. Torrens' Report, 
1^157, I2S. od, or an average assessment of zs. 6d. per acre; the 
sent land revenue and number of estates are included in the 
ud of Revenue's Statistics with those of Majnimutd ; Subordinate 
5 Courts at Nimdl and Ddntun ; estimated population, 980. 
Ltemporarily %wXt& pargand ; the last Settlement expired in 1872, 

i anew one is now (1873) in course of formation. 

fc{i05) SujAMUTA : area, 38,829 acres, or 45-04 square miles ; 11 

tsttfs; 65 villages; land revenue, ^4502, iSs. od. ; average rale 

\ assessment, 3s. id. per acre; principal villages, Kalibirii and 

idhipur j Subordinate Judge's Court at Nimil ; estimated popula- 

, 9627, "Xh^ pargand is permanently settled. Mr. Bayley states 

n the same manner that the Majndmuti property was bestowed 

"upon the house-clerk, and Jalimuti to the butler, of Bhim Sen 

Mahdpiira, so Sujimuta was bestowed upon his personal attendant 

and man-at-arms, Gobardhan Ranjd. At the time of the Decennial 

tttlement, one Debendra Nirdyan Rii was found in possession of 

e estate, and a Settlement was made with him. He died in 1807, 

i succeeded by Gojjdl Indra Ndrdyan, one of his two sons, 

rishnendra, the second son, disputed his brother's succession in 

fi Provincial Court, but subsequently withdrew his suit. Gopa! 

a Nirdyan died in 1837, leaving two widows and a daughter, 

n which the estate was taken under the Court of Wards. The 

tughter subsequently married Jagomohan Chaudhri, who brought a 

nt in the Supreme Court for possession of the estate on behalf of 

8 wife. But, at the same time, the late Rijd's agent proved that 

B had left an unfinished deed of adoption, and a will, desiring that 

s nephew, the son of Krishnendra, his younger brother, should be 

i heir, upon tlie condition of assuming his name. The Supreme 

nirt dismissed Jagomohan's claim, and upheld the claim set up on 

If of the late Rdjd's nephew, a minor of 1 5 years of age in 1851. 

e principal product oi the pargand is rice, and it is described by 

■. Bayley as a fairly profitable property. 

I (106) Tamluk: area, 65,234 acres, or 101-92 square miles ; 11 

' lates; soy villages; land revenue, ^£12,741, os. od. ; average 

jssmeni, 3s. 1 id. per acre ; principal places, Tamluk Sub- 

vistonal town and Keludmdl village ; Subordinate Judge's Court 

t the town of Tamluk; estimated population, 26,595. Tamluk 

nginally formed a part o( the ' Salt Districts ' under the Coliec- 
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torate of Hijili. The following brief history of the Tamluk family 
is condensed from Mr. Bayle/s us. Report- Tamluk was originally 
a Buddhist town containing many fine monasteries, and was a large 
emporium of easlem trade. Although all vestiges of the Buddliistic 
religion have disappeared for centuries past, it is said that there arc 
some Hmdu families in Tamluk who still bury their dead after the 
Buddhist fashion. The names of the first five Rajis of whom there 
IS any tradition, were Mayurdhwaj, Tamradhwaj, HansadhwAJ, 
Garurdhwaj, and Bidyddhar Rii. The next thirty-seven Rijis all 
bore the surname of Rii, but no date is given for any of them, till 
the 42d Rijd, Bhayer Bhuiya Rii, who is said to have died in 1404 
A.D. The 48th Riji, Kesab Rii, was dispossessed of his estates m 
t^4S by the Mughul Government for not paying his rent, and Hari 
Rdi held it till 1654. Uiion the death of the latter, the succession 
was disputed between his son and cousin, which was ultimately 
settled by dividing it into two equal shares. It so remaineil till 
1701, when, owing to failure of heirs to one of the cousin's family, 
the whole estate became again united, and passed into the hands of 
Niriyan Rii and his heirs, the representatives of the other cousin's 
family. Subsequently, in 1757, one Mirza Dedir Beg seized the 
property, and retained possession of it till 1767. It then reverted, 
by order of the Governor, to the widows of ihe dispossessed family, 
viz. to Rini Santoshpriyi and Rini Krishnapriyi ; and the adopted 
son of one and the real son of the other succeeded to a seven dnis 
and a nine dnds share of the estate respectively. Subsequently, in 
'79Si Anand Ndriyan Rii, the holder of the nine An^s share, 
succeeded to the whole estate by a civil suit with Sib Ndxdyan Rii, 
the then representative of the other branch of the family which held 
the seven Anas share. Two widows of Anand Niriyan succeeded, 
who each adopted a son, the one Lakshmi Nariyan Rii, and the 
other Rudra Niriyan. The estate was divided between these two. 
Constant disputes toot place between them, and ultimately first one 
and then the other brother's share of the estate were s 
Bayley stales that the fargand is not liable to drought, 
embanked, as a security against inundation, and is conveniei 
situated near the Hiigli and Riipniriyan rivers for the transpoiV 
its produce, consisting principally of rice, cocoa-nuts, mulbeny, il 
vegetables. The pargana is permanently settled. See xlso d 
pp, 62-67, 185, and my Orissa, vol. i. 

(107) TiRPARA OR Terupara ; area, 6629 acres, or 10-35 sqiu 
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nilK ; 22 villages ; land revenue and estates included with those of 
ihishddal; Subordinate Judge's Court at the Subdi visional town 
f Tamluk; estimated population, 3865. A pennanently settled 

(108) Tarkuachaur: area, 28,191 acres, or 4404 square miles; 
38 estates; \i^ villages; land revenue, ^1909, 4s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. 4d. an acre; Subordinate Judge's Court at 
Dintun; estimated population, 11,970, A pemiLinently settled 
parganA, and a valuable property, not subject to either drought or 
inundation. 

(109) Uttar Behar : area, 15,758 acres, or 24'62 square miles ; 
24 estates; 96 villages; land revenue, ^^1251, 6s. od.; average 
rate of assessment, is. 7d. per acre; Subordinate Court at Din tun ; 
estimated population, 10,190. A pennanently settled /fl/j'a//ii, held 
by small proprietors. 

The foregoing log Fiscal Divisions exhibit a total area of 3,141,997 
acres, or 4909-37 square miles; comprising 2917 estates; paying a 
total land revenue of .;£2iS,43i, os. od., with a total estimated 
population of 1,687,183 souls. These figures have been made up 
from tiie latest sources. Mr. Torrens' Report, dated 1849, shows a 
total area of 3,225,905 acres, or 5040-47 square miles; with a land 
revenue of ^^201,440. The Board's Statistics of 1869 yield a total 
area of 3,095,126 acres, or 4836-13 square miles; with a land 
revenue of ^202,271, This sufficiently tallies with the 'current 
demand' of 1870, namely ^202,070. The difference in the total 
yielded by the list in the foregoing pages, as compiled by me from 
the latest sources, chiefly arises from the transfer in 1872 of the 
two pargands of Bardd (No. 16) and Chandrakoni (No. 25) from 
HiigU District to Midnapur. The area thus added amounted to 
^63,073 acres, or 98'55 square miles; and the land revenue to 
'14,484. Adding these to the totals yielded by the Board of 
iLevenue's Stahstics of 1869, the result shows 3,158,199 acres, or 
^934-68 square miles; and a land revenue of ^216,755. The 
dual totals yielded by my list are 3,141,997 acres, or 4909'37 
quare miles ; and a land revenue of ^2 1 5,43 1. The difference in 
; results is chiefly due to petty transfers from Midnapur to 
alasor, and to the fact that a comer of Chandrakoni pargand was 
ady in Midnapur District in 18C9. It will be seen, therefore, 
tfiat although serious discrepancies exist as to individual pargands, 
rom the uncertainty of their boundaries, the aggregate of all the 
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pargands in the District discloses a fiiirly unifoim result as 10 area 
and land revenue. The Surveyor-General now (1873) returns ihe 
area of the District at 5082 square miles. The Board of Revenue, 
in a special return fiimished to me, returns the number of estates 
at 2808, and the current land revenue demand in 1870-71 at 
;^aoa,o7o. The Census of 1872 returned the total population at 
S.54O1963 souls. 

Meteorological Aspects. The Cyclone of 1864. — The most 
important feature in the recent meteorological history of Midnapur 
was the cyclone of 1864, The following paragraphs regarding the 
effects of the storm on this District are condensed from official 
document^ published in 1866, and from ihe Bengal Administration 
Report for 1 864-65. A further description of this great atmospheric 
disturbance, showing its effects over the whole Province, will be 
given in my General Account of Bengal. 

The gale had its origin in the vicinity of the -Andaman Islands, 
and, travelling northwards and westwards, first struck Bengal on the 
Balasor coast and Hijili. In the southern and eastern parts of Mid- 
napur, which lie on the sea, and were exposed to the full force of the 
storm-wave, the effects were most disastrous. The storm commenced 
at Contai (Kinlhf) early in the morning of (he 5th October, and 
increased steadily till J to 9, when it was at its height Between % 
and a quarter to 10 the aneroid barometer fell from 28-95 to 28-o*5, 
and remained at that point till 11, during which inter\-al the centre 
of the cyclone was passing over the station. At J to 10 the wind 
lulled almost to a calm. At 1 1 the storm recommenced, the wind 
coming from the suulh-west, and raged for an hour with intense 
violence. By m the barometer had risen to zS^ias, and shortly 
afterwards the gale came nearly from the west. By 2 it had 
moderated, and the barometer had risen to a9'4o. 

At CowcoUy, which is situated about thirteen miles to the east 
and four miles to the north of Contai, the Lighthouse Superinten- 
dent thus describes the hurricane : — 'About 5 a.m. of the 4th the 
wind commenced blowing a stiff breeze from north-north-east, 
which continued tlie greater part of the day ; at the close of the day 
the wind fell, and kept so till midnight, after which it increased again. 
At 3 A.M. of thesth there was a dead calm, which lasted for an hour; 
after that it began to blow again in frightful puffs, with a lull between. 
Tills lasted till daylight, when it began to blow very heavily from 
the north-east, with a driving rain ; and at 7 a.m. it was blowing a 
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hurricane, which increased in violence every moment About 9 a.m. 
a Ihid: scud or spray obscured everything. A little after 10 a,m. 
there was a sudden lull. This was of short duration ; for in the 
course of a few minutes it was blowing as heavily from the east, the 
wind having shifted during the lull. At 10.30 a.m. the stonn-wave 
broke over, sweeping everything before it. This continued without 
any intermission until 3 p.m., when the wind moderated a little, and 
suddenly shifted to the south-west ; from this quarter it blew with 
equal fury till 4 p.m., driving a large quantity of water before it, with 
human beings and cattle intermingled. It was impossible to render 
any assistance at that time ; but about 5 P.m., when it became quite 
calm and clear, and the water could be waded through with safety, 
although it was still waist-deep, and rushing with some force through 
the gaps in the embankments, 1 saved nine poor creatures who 
were clinging to the roots of upturned trees. . . . After 5 p.m. there 
was only a light breeze, still from the south-west, which continued 
throughout the night The night was bright and starry.' The town 
of Tamluk is situated on the banks of the Rdpndriyan, 37 miles 
north by east from Contai. Here the hurricane reached its height 
about \ past II A,M. on the 5th, when the storm-wave came in, the 
water rising thirteen feet just after the wave had passed, and con- 
douing to rise steadily till noon, when the centre of the cyclone 
passed over the station. The central calm was about half an hour 
in passing, and then the wind changed to due west, driving back the 
water. In two or three hours the wind perceptibly decreased, and 
by 6 P.M. it was merely blo«fing fresh from the westward. From 
Tamluk the gale travelled rapidly northwards, and burst furiously 
on KailS Ghit, 1 1 miles north by west of the former place, a few 
minutes after 11, when the storm-wave came iu, the top of the 
wave being only two. or three feet lower than the top of the em- 
bankment The central calm reached KaiU Ghit between 1 and 
a P.M. 

The height of the storm-wave varied. On the southern coast it 
nowhere attained any extraordinary height, and did not to any 
appreciable extent breach the sea face of the great dyke of Hijili. 
The wide mouth of the Rasulpur river, however, was a door to the 
water ; and although its principal creeks are all embanked, a largt 
area of land behind Contai was flooded. As the wave was forced 
up the narrowing estuary of the Hiiglf, its height and force increased. 
Al Cowcolly the wave came in two hours before high tide, and rose 
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tG'48 feet above high-spring level, and 6 feet 4 inches above the 4 
of the embankment, sweeping over the country within, and < 
away everything in its path. Higher up the river, at the moutltn 
the Haldi, the height of the wave was ten feet above sprtng-d 
level, and overtopped the embankment for several feet aloi 
length of eighteen miles. At Tamluk, the water poured in i 
sistible volumes over the embankment, irhich it topped to a deptfe 
8^ feet, sweeping away a row of masonry houses inside, and s 
ing out the foundations. At exposed points, the lirst intimation the 
people had of the inundation was their being carried away by the 
wave. At Kaili Ghit, it entered the Kaili Khil in a va^t mass, 
sweeping up parallel to the metalled road, and lopping it for several 
miles up. The height of the inundation decreased gradually towards 
the interior, and the flood did not extend beyond Siddhi, an inland 
village o^pargand Kisijori From the mouth of the Riipnilidyan, 
as far as Kaili Ghit, the inundation extended inland for an average 
distance of nine or ten miles. Below the mouth of the RilEpnirJyaji, 
the inundation was more extensive and generally more severe, 35 
the waters from the estuary of the HiigH swept over the low-l)ing 
promontory of Doro Dumnin and Mahisliidal, and up the wide 
channels of the Haldf and RasUlpur rivers. 

The loss of life and property was very greaL In the low-lying 
pargani of Gumgarh. for example, it was esiimated at three-fourths 
of the total population. In a case of gang robbery from the neigh- 
bourhood of Nandigion (a police station in Gumgarh /aryanif), and 
which had been committed to the Sessions with thirty-two witnesses, 
the police reported after the cyclone that only two of them were 
forthcoming. The post office of Khejiri (Kedgeree) was totally 
destroyed, and the postmaster and his family were washed sway 
and drowned. No returns were submitted from Southern Hijili, 
although the loss of life in that locality must have been very.greaL 
Colonel Short, in a report on Southern Hijili after the cyclone, 
states : — ' The fury of the cyclone caused i fearful destruction in 
the villages to the interior ; indeed, the raised plateaux on which 
many stood were swept clean, and the consequent misery must 
have been very great It appears that the people, believing the lull 
in the storm to be the sign of its having passed over, proceeded to 
bring in their cattle, and whilst so engaged they were overtaken by 
the waters, which, topping the lowest part of the dyke or entering 
through the breaches, drowned man and beast ; while many, stand- 
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m the high ridges separaiing the fields, were, during the height 

■ the cyclone, literally swept into the water and drowned. A small 

fclated circuit of embankment bordering on the Rasiiipur river 

closes about half a square mile of cultivated land in the midst of 

; salt lands 10 ihe rear of the second line of sand-hills. Over 

s the wave swept unimpeded; and "all within the circuit, includ- 

[ cattle, must have been carried away, surrounded as ihey were 

a sea breaking six or eight feet high over the land, and lashed 

I the cyclone." In Bdhirimuid, outside the embankment, a terrible 

■tnictlon spread over an area of 56 square miles ; the devastation 

ing here greater than inside the embankment, as the villages are 

iger, more numerous, and better populated,' Excluding the large 

lets from which no returns of loss of life were received, the ascer- 

bied deaths caused by the cyclone in Midnapur District are 

|)oned as follow: — Gumgarh, 8159 actually counted ; Aurangna- 

r, io<S reported ; Kasbd Hijili, Pir Bisiin, and Eranch — estimated 

, 8000; Doro Dumndn — estimated loss, io,ooo; Kdsimnagar, 

686 actually reported ; Mahishddal, 3740 actually reported ; TfrpArd, 

133 reported; Gumii, 23 reported; and Tamluk, 2166 reported. 

This return gives a total of 33,011, exclusive of that in Southern 

Hijili, and the par^amis of Dattakharui, Kismat Patispur, and 

Naruimutd, where the loss of life is known to have been heavy ; 

and of thai in Sujimuti and Jalimuli, where it was comparatively 

slight. The returns for Tamluk are also imperfect 

The number drowned or killed in the storm, however, by no 
means represents the total loss of life caused by the cyclone. The 
Biniediaie losses were equalled, if not exceeded, by the deaths 
used by the famine and pestilence (cholera, dysentery, and small- 
»), in a great measure the consequence of the inundntion. The 
mpt steps taken by the Calcutta public, by Government and its 
J officers, and by many private persons, to send supphes of food 
|D<1 clothing, alleviated the pressure of famine after a few days. 
yaX the putrid vegetation and unburied bodies and carcases which 
r many weeks lay strewn over the country, and the consumption of 
i food and impure water, were evils less easy to deal with, These 
rtile causes of disease acted on a people already under severe 
lenlal prostration from the loss of their relations and property, and 
roved more fatal than the deluge which had first overwhelmed 
The prejudices of the agricultural classes against touching a 
lead body were so strong as to be proof even against the dictates of 
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self-preservation. The predacious animals, such as jackals, vultures, 
etc, had been destroyed in the storm, and bodies lay strewed over 
the country for many weeks after the cyclone. Mr. Montresor, the 
Commissioner of the Division, reported that ' almost enliie villages 
have been depopulated from those awful scourges, cholera and 
smallpox ;' and Mr, P. Dickens, Assistant Magistrate of the Dis- 
trict, in a letter dated the iilh December, states that 'sickness is 
fearfully on the increase. Cholera is spreading, and has attacked 
almost every village. Five or six persons died here last night ; 
and in one small village I visited, containing a population of 150 
souls, 40 deaths were reported.' Again, on the i3lh December: 
' I find the people exceedingly apathetic in applying for relief; this 
I attribute chiefly to the lamentable amount of sickness." The 
Superintendent of Cowcolly Lighthouse, in a letter dated 7th 
December, stated that ' the unfortunate inhabitants are dying by 
scores every day, from a disease very similar lo cholera, brought 
on by using the water of this place. Every tank, pond, and well is 
stagnant with decaying matter, both animal and vegetable, besides 
containing a laige admixture of salt water. I cannot accurately 
state the loss of life, but I am afraid the fatal malady has carried 
off more than the cyclone. There is utter desolation evcrj'- 
where. Scarcely a human being is to be seen. The paddy, now 
ripe, is left in the fields for the cattle to destroy. ^V'hen I asked 
any one the reason of this, the answer always was, " WTio is to 
eat it?'" The deaths by sickness in the cold weather months, and 
which must in a great measure be attributed lo the cyclone, are 
returned for the under-mentioned pargan^i as follow : — Gumgarti, 
5734; Aurangnagar, 830; Kasbd Hijili, Pir Bisi^, and Eranch, 
estimated about 6000 ; Kilsimnagar, 496 ; Mahishddal, 4243 ; Tir- 
pir^ 515; 3nd Gumdi, 526: total, 18,344, exclusive of the mor- 
tality in Southern Hijili and the pargaiiis of Dattakharui, Kismai 
Patispur, Narudmuti, Sujirauti, JaUmutd, Tamluk, and Doro Dum- 
ndn. On the whole, the deaths by sickness are estimated to have 
been equal lo those caused by storm and flood ; making a total of 
at least 65,000 ; exclusive of the tracts not reported upon. 

The loss of crops in the inundated tracts was not so serious as 
might have been expected. Happily the water drained off from a 
great portion of the land very quickly, and the deposit of salt did 
not destroy the rice. The land was soaked with fresh water at 
the time, and was therefore less liable to be impregnated with 
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alt water poured over it than it would have been duiing the dry 

The Magistrate of the District, in a report on the subject, 

tales that had the cyclone occurred in March or April, (he produc- 

ive powers of the land, wherever the salt water had reached it, would 

; been destroyefl for the next three years. Even as it was, 

t parts where the water did not at once drain off, the crops were 

ally injured ; and in the parganAs of Bhogrii (since transferred 

I Balasor District), Khdlisi Bhogrii, and Giomesh, the loss was 

Etimated at one-fourth of the whole. In Giimgarh, Doro Duranin, 

i Mahishddal the loss was worse, scarcely one-fourth of the crop 

g saved. Next to the loss of life, was the loss of private pro- 

f in the shape of cattle and houses. The loss of cattle is esti- 

lated to have amounted to three or four times that of human life. 

"he numbers reported for the following seven pargands were as 

— Gumgarh, 25,267 ; Aurangnagar, 231 ; Kisimnagar, 2772 ; 

ICahishidal, 16.573 ; Tfrpdrd, 386; Gumii, 299; Tamluk (returns 

cct), 2384. Total ascertained, 47,912; besides Southern 

EUjili, and the pargands of Kasbd Hijiii, V&e Bisiin, Eranch, 

bttakharui, Kismal Pat.ispur, Naruimutd, and Doro Dumnin, 

fliCTc the losses are known to have been very considerable, but 

D which no returns were received ; and Jaldmotd and Sujirauti, 

; the losses were comparatively small. With regard to the 

ruction of houses, it is reported that in Tamluk, out of 1400 

cs, only 27 remained standing after the storm. This locahty 

1 the centre of the cyclone, and had to endure the climax of 

At many other places, however, an equal proportion of 

IS blown down. Government also suffered serious loss, by 

e to the embankments ; by numerous large salt stores being 

(own down, and their contents washed away ; by tlie destruction of 

ttiblic buildings ; and lastly, by the remissions of revenue which it 

s necessary to make to the landholders in the inundated tracts. 

Relief Measures for the homeless and starving peasantry were 

1 on foot the moment the news of the distress reached Midnapur 

The European and Native gendemen of the station imme- 

tatety started a subscription, and placed the amount reahzed in the 

mds of the Magistrate, who, in concert with the Police Superin- 

■ndeni, forwarded supplies to the sufferers along the Ulubdrid road, 

] to Tamluk, A portion of the fund thus raised was also placed 

t the disposal of the Assistant Superintendent of Police at Tamluk 

nd the Deputy Magistrate at Contai. Relief Committees were 

VOL IV. ¥ 
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formed at the two latter places under the superintendence of the 
locat Officers ; and relief, so far as the limited means at their disposal 
would allow, was at once distributed. 

A large public meeting was also held in Calcutta a few days after 
the catastrophe, and a subscription set on foot which raised 
upwards of ^30,000 for the relief of the sufferers by the cydoDc 
generally. Government relief was also liberally afforded, and Mr. 
D. J. M'Neile was appointed to officiate as a Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector in the 24 Parganis and Midnapur, to proceed in 
charge of the supplies, and to remain in the distressed Districts with 
a view to direct the operations of relief In the vicinity of Tatnluk, 
the distrcM felt by the people after the cyclone «-as not found 10 
be very great. Stores lo the value of ;£"ioo were at once sent to 
Tamluk, with the intention that they should be distributed gra- 
tuitously. It was found, however, that the people were quite able 
and willing to pay for them, and that the distress at first existing 
was due in the main to the washing away of the b^ir, with the 
stores in it, and the temporary inaccessibility of the other supplies. 
Labour, too, was urgently wanted for municipal purposes, by the 
merchants and shopkeepers, for rebuilding their houses, and by the 
Irrigation Canal Company, who sent large supplies of grain to their 
works, and were ready to give employment to all who wished it 
The sum which the Magistrate had at his disposal from private local 
charity was quite equal to what was required at the time. When 
the operations under Mr. M'Neile commenced, Tamluk required no 
assistance. In the tract between Kukrdhiti and the Rasulpur river 
great distress was experienced, the country being difficult of access, 
owing to all the boai.s having been washed away by the cyclone. 
Steamers with stores were despatched down the river, and depots 
were established at KufcrihitI, BaliSghili, and Khejirt The system 
of village relief adopted by the Assistant Magistrate was as follows: 
— Tickets were given to each distressed village for relief at the 
nearest depot, the villagers naming one person to receive the stores, 
who pledged himself to give the supplies he received, only lo those 
who were physically unable to work, or who were unable to obtain 
it. The articles distributed as charity consisted of food, clothing, 
and agricultural implements. Relief was continued up to the end 
of December 1864. 

The northern and western parts of Midnapur District were not 
much affected by the cyclone. At Garhbeti, in the north of the 
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Tict, the stonn was but slightly felt ; and no damage is said to 
we been done to the Police Stations of SiUbani, Bhimpur, Gopi- 
Sabhpur, and Dintim. At Kespur, Ndriyangarh, and Raghu- 
Ithpur, the damage was also inconsiderable. At Midnaput town 
e storm was violent, and indeed was so ail over the eastern part 
► the District 

■The Climate of Midnapur is similar to that of the adjacent 

trict of the 24 Paigands on the opposite side of the HtSgli, and 

p District of Hdgli to the north. The average mean temperature 

|sbout 80°; and the rainfall 65S4 inches. The Meteorological 

ment thus returns the monthly rainfall at the Civil Station of 

1 87 1 ;— January, nil; February, 015 inch; March, 

84 inches; April, 3'34 inches; May, 9-46 inches; June, 8-44 

July, i2"39 inches; August, 14'95 inches; September, 

1*34; October, 361 ; November and December, nil. Total rain- 

I for the year, 72'02 inches, or 6-i8 inches above the reported 

ige of the previous six years, 

f Medical Aspects. — The prevailing diseases of Midnapur Dis 

a arc fevers, diarrhcea, dysentery, and cholera. Hepatitis is also 

(uently met with. Fever generally prevails in the months of 

Ctober and November ; the varieties most commonly met with 

^ng the quotidian -remittent and the bilious-remittent Bilious 

■icties of fever have commonly a malarious origin, and a special 

OTcy to relapse. Diarrhcea occurs chiefly in the months of 

I and April, and of August and September ; the variety most 

tnmonly observed being bilious diarrhcea. Cholera is said to be 

he town and District, especially during the hot season, 

; Civil Surgeon reports that little or no improvement has taken 

D the sanitary condition of the town or District of late years, 

3 states that he is not aware that the character of the diseases 

B undergone any change. 

I Epidemics.— The epidemic history of the District commences 

[J the year i860, but is very imperfect, the scanty medical records 

\ the jait hospital being the only sources from which the Civil 

a has been able to gather a brief account of past epidemics. 

i860, cholera broke out in a severe epidemic form in the jail 

d throughout the town ; 140 cases occurring in the jail, of which 

S proved fatal. No information is procurable regarding the extent 

t wbicb it prevailed in the station, the time when it commenced, 

d the period during which it lasted, the number of people who 
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were attacked, or the proportion which recovered. In March 1861, 
15 cases occurred in the jail, of which 5 proved fatal. In 1863 and 
1S64, epidemic cholera is said to have prevailed in the town and 
surrounding country, but the jail escaped the infection. In 1S66, 
cholera occurred epidemically twice. The first outbreak com- 
menced about the beginning of January, in the south of the District, 
and travelled northwards towards the station of Midnapur, where it 
made its appearance early in Februar>', and attacked the jail on the 
izth of the same month. Forty-two cases occurred in the jail 
hospital, of which 23 terminated fatally. The second epidemic of 
the year commenced suddenly in the month of June, breaking out 
simultaneously in the town and several other ])arts of the District 
The outbreak terminated as suddenly as it had commenced, a heavy 
fall of rain of three days' duration taking place about the time the 
disease finally ceased. Both the epidemics of i865 committed fear- 
ful ravages among the population, then also suffering from famme. 
The pestilence was believed to arise in a great measure from the 
tainted atmosphere, which was poisoned in almost every village by 
dead bodies. Epidemic cholera also occurred in 1868 and 1869. 
Police returns mention 1605 cases as having occurred in 186S, of 
which 1273 terminated fatally. The Civil Surgeon states that the 
measures generally adopted on an outbreak of cholera among the 
prisoners in the jail are as follow:— (1) The removal of the 
prisoners from the jail building for some time ; (2) the free use of 
disinfectants ; {3) change of diet, such as the substitution of <Lii, or 
curds, for Ml, or pulse ; (4) the burying of all excreta, and segrega- 
tion of the prisoners when possible ; (5) attention to the cooking of 
the food and the quality of the water supplied to the prisoners. 
Cholera, as seen in Midnapur, exhibits no striking characteristics 
different from its type in other Districts. As elsewhere in Ixiwer 
Bengal, it generally makes its appearance during the hot and dry 
months of the year, when the atmosphere is stagnant and haxy. 
The great high road to the temple of Jaganndth crosses the 
District, and the crowds of pilgrims who pass along it on their 
way to and from the shrine are popularly blamed for importing the 
disease. 

Smallpox. — A fearful epidemic of smallpox visited the station 
in 1866-67. The disease made its appearance in October 1866, 
amongst the wretched famine-stricken population. It increased in 
November, and was at its height in December and January. In 
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e month of ^farch 1867 it assumed a milder forrn, gradually sub- 
niog in April, and ceasing altogether in May, No statistics exist 
lowing the number of people who were atiacked, or the proportion 
overed. Inoculation was extensively practised at that 
tne, and is said to have greatly intensified the outbreak. Inocula- 
" n is now prohibited within the town of Midnapur. 
I Epidemic Fever, of a similar character to that raging in Hiigli 
I Bardwin, has also made its appearance in Midnapur District. 
I December 1872 it had assumed so serious a type, that a special 
: called for by the Government of Bengal. A more 
:count of this fever, both from the engineering and 
dical points of view, will be found in my Statistical Account of 
igli District. I confine myself here to reproducing the reports of 

t Magistrate and Civil Surgeon of the District, upon the fever as 

it has exhibited itself in Midnapur. The Magistrate, in a letter 
dated 9th May 1873, writes thus :— 

'To understand precisely the circumstances of the affected area, 

(1) its physical characteristics and {3) the comparative density of 

the population should be clearly realized. The first characteristic 

feature of the District is the laterite soil extending over the noith- 

!st and north of the District. This is, of course, the highest land ; 

as the country there almost uniformly consists of alternate 

s and depressions, the drainage is complete. 

'From this table-land, however, the District by no means slopes 

ray regularly towards the south or south-east, as might be expected. 

»ded by the laterite near Midnapur town, a valley starts in an 

even north-eastern direction towards the Rdpndriyan 

■X above Kaili Ghit, which at its eastern end embraces, relatively 

Bdie surrounding drainage, the lowest land in the District. 

"Il has long since been pointed out that, owing to the embanking 

m, the rivers, when they once get into the low level plains of 

t delta, are no longer the depressions, but the elevations, of the 

mUy : hence it is the simple truth to say, that this valley is 

funded by the range of the Kftsii river on the south, and that of 

B Silii on the north. A little above Pinchkuri, the Kdsdi, as is 

^11 known, was diverted some hundred years or more ago from its 

>er course, and carried southwards along what the people still call 

e Nayd Katdn, or new cut, by which it makes its way into the Haldi 

Pere it allowed to pursue the natural course which the levels of the 

intry indicate, it would continue to be the boundary to this valley 
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till it fell inlo the Riipndriyan above Kaild Gti^L Almost oppi 
to this southward deflection of the Kisdi, the Silii tum; 
western direction ; and thus the valley opens out on both s 
embracing the whole of Pargani Chitwi (which is identical ' 
Thini Dilspur) on the north, and almost the whole of Par 
Kisijord to the south. Even here, however, singular as it may » 
the slope is rather towards the north-east than to the south-east ; 
win be understood in a moment, from the single fact that the d 
reach above Gliitil on the Silii, while they do not reach Pincl 
on the Klsii. It naturally follows, that in the rains this i 
becomes more or less a lagoon. Even at the longitude of Na» 
it has been found impossible to maintain a road across to the S 
or to Ghdtil, important as such a road would be ; while a I 
lower down, i.e. farther east, notably in Pargand Chitwd and n 
Ghitdl itself, the people do not look to the autumn for their C 
but have introduced a vast system of irrigation in the cold weat 
which is only feasible on account of the extreme depression of t 
country. 

'Though the species of valley described is immediately b 
by the embankments of the Sildi and Kisdi, the general depi 
passes beyond these rivers, and is found again on the other 1 
This is most conspicuously the case with the Silii, which foe 
loop, the southernmost point of which is a mile north of Nij 
Within this loop the country lies very low up to the latitude 
Khirpii ; while south of Nawidi the low-lying country exta 
along the line of the Kerdi (a drainage khAl over which the t 
level canal is carried by an aqueduct) down to Pingli, and s 
wards till it mingles with the saline tract Dividing the Distnctf3 
it may not inaccurately be divided, into (i) laterite, (i) ftlluviBln' 
littoral and saliferous, (3) alluvial and non4ittoral. the latter mt|Fa 
regarded as forming a rough triangle, the base of whidi is \ 
Riipniriyan from Taraluk to Ghdtil, and the apex the I 
Midnapur, or, more accurately, a point some six miles sout 
of it 

' I next propose to show how the population of the Disi 
distributed over these three areas. 
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Area. 
Square Miles. 



Population. 



Per square mile 




»piballabhpur, 
Garhbedi, 
Silbani, . 



Laterite Thanas. 



467 
169 
516 

437 
207 



74,271 

45.560 

120,310 

145.264 

50,860 



Border Thanas, i.e, Laterite Alluvial. 



Midnapar, 
Kespnr, . 



1 



361 
229 



172,672 
108,929 



Niriyangarfa, . 



Laterite Littoral. 
•I 300 I 

Littoral. 



Dintiin, . 
Raghunathpur, 
Cental (Kinthi), 
Egri, . . 
Patispar, 
Bhaewinpnr, . 
Khejiri, 
Nandieioii, 
Sutihdti, 
Mailandpur, . 



Sabang, 
TamliUL, 



Cbandrakoni, three • fourths 

alluvial, 
Ghitil, . 
Ddispur, . 
Debr&, 
P&Dchkuri, 



Alluvial. 



121 

91 
104 

109 

164 



106,480 
102,742 

136,359 
110,747 
163,915 



217 


112,372 


126 


54,579 


226 


122,857 


122 


57,898 


"7 


81,123 


184 


89,812 


75 


36,003 


158 


108,827 


III 


53.546 


III 


64,188 


LUVIAL. 




283 


214,755 


77 


77.341 



'59 
269 

233 
332 
246 



478 
476 



'29,553 I 432 



518 

433 
544 
475 
693 
488 

480 
689 
482 

578 



759 
1004 



880 
1 129 

13" 
1016 

999 



* The above figures show conclusively that the density of the popu- 
lation closely follows the character of the soil. The purely laterite 
ikdnds have a population varying from 159 to 332 per square mile, 
the purely littoral from 433 to 693, the purely alluvial from 880 to 
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1311 ; this last being Dispur, which, as already explained, is the 
pit of the alluvial section, while 880 is Cbandrakoni, the noithem 
portion of which is high ground branching off from the lateiite, and 
somewhat undulating, though not jungly or stony. The mixed 
ihinAs strictly confonn to the same rule, the laterile littoral showing 
an average population of 432 to the square mile, iaterite alluvial of 
477, littoral alluvial of 810. Generally, therefore, the District may 
be classified into — (i) Laterite, with an area of aioo square miles, 
and a population of 250 to the square mile ; (2) Littoral, with an 
area of somewhat under iooo square miles, and a population of 550 
to the square mile, under which head I include all lands within 40 
miles of the sea dyke; (3) Alluvial, with an area of 1000 square 
miles, and a population of 11 50 to the square mile. It is only into 
a portion — but the most alluvial and the most densely populated 
portion — of this latter section that the fever has yet spread ; and if 
Dr. Mathew's account of its progress is carefully examined in the 
map, it will, I think, appear that, though in many respects capricious 
in its action, it has not yet passed into any other tract, while it has 
deflected from its more natural line of progression from HUgK and 
Jahindbiid westwards, and chosen a southerly and south-westerly 
direction, preferring the alluvial soil, and more particularly the 
depressed valley in the centre of it. It only remains to say, thai 
from the Kisii, as from a high'level canal, natural channels, acting 
as distributaries, thread this valley between the two rivers ; some of 
them joining the branches of the SilSi, others serving as the streams 
for irrigating Ddspur in the cold weather. It has been frequently , 
reported to Government on the irrigation side, that in the cold 
weather the main branch of the Kisdi is dammed up by a bindh at 
Kipisdigrf, in accordance with a prescriptive right of the zamfndirs, 
so as to conduct the water into these channels. The natural drain- 
age of this valley is north into the SiUi through sluices, which, as 
Dr. Mathew states, are very defective, and west into the Rdpndrdyan 
also through sluices, not south into the Kdsii. 

' With this preliminary description of the character of the soil and 
population, I now extract Dr. Mathew's account of the premonitory 
threatenings of the epidemic previous to 1872; — " Before proceeding 
to describe the outbreak of epidemic fever that has taken place in 
certain quarters of this District during the past year, I purpose to 
briefly allude to the heallli of the District, with reference to the pre- 
valence of fever, during the period over which my residence extends. 
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Shortly after my arrival here in August 1869, I heard that a fever, 
tlosely resembling the epidemic which during that season was caus- 
ing terrible loss of life in Bardwdn, had made its appearance along 
the line of country lying between Chandrakoni and Ghilil (at that 
time a portion of the HiigH District) ; but the disease spread no 
farther during thai season, and the health of that portion of the Mid- 
napur District bordering on the above-mentioned line of country was 
very fair during the autumn and cold season of 1869. During the 
months of August, September, and October 1870, malarial fever was 
widely spread over the alluvial tracts of Midnapur. The country 
bordering on Hiigli suffered in common with other localities, such 
as Tamluk and the country forming the seaboard. 

' ■' I visited Tamluk and the surrounding villages in the October of 

thai year, and found that the disease was nothing beyond an aggra- 

I vation of the fever usually attendant on the rainy season. It caused 

I'Sttle or no mortality, although numbers of those attacked suffered 

a enlargement of the spleen, and the other sequela; of intermittent 

T. On my reliirn from Tamluk, the police reported that fever 

I very prevalent and fatal at Garhbeli and in the low-lying 

(uaners of Bagri Pargand ; and dreading that the epidemic fever 

rfaif:h had just then broken out at Jahindbid had advanced to 

Midnapur, I proceeded at once to Garhbeli, and after visiting 

I large villages in Bagri, I travelled to Ghitil via Chand- 

tlconi and Khirpdi. During the trip 1 saw many scattered cases 

tf fever ; but the type of the disease differed in no perceptible way 

rom the disease I had seen at 'I'amluk, and I accordingly repotted 

I the Magistrate that there were no grounds for the alarming 

K)rts that had reached him regarding the state of the public 

alth ; and as the cold season advanced, those who had been 

Jced regained their usual health. No more was heard of the 

ise until October 1871, the police then reporting that fever had 

|4voken out and was causing many deaths at a place called Nawdd.-t, 

I large village on the southern bank of the Kisii river, about 18 

liles to the east of the Midnapur town. I visited the place early 

1 November, and found that a fatal type of intermittent and re- 

uittent fever had broken out some two monllis before, and that, out 

rf a population of about 4000, some 70 deaths had taken place. 

"The surrounding villages, although subject to the same genera! 

sanitary influences, were comparatively healthy, although I now 

lelieve that the disease was more widely spread and fatal during 
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the latter months of 187 1 than was suspected at tlie time. 1 found 
two native doctors in practice iu the place. They stated that the 
disease was at its height during the latter part of September and the 
first three weeks of October. They had seen several cases of malig- 
nant remittent fever, but this was <luring the first outbreak ; the type of 
the disease subsequently changing to the intermittent with the usual 
sequelEE. During the months of November and December the 
health of the people improved ; and when 1 visited the place early 
in the following January, I found that no deaths from either fever or 
its results had L-iken place for several weeks, and that the people 
had lost in a great measure that unhealthy and anamic appearance 
which had characterized them two months before. Scattered cases 
of fever had occurred in the surrounding villages, and I was inclined 
at the time to believe that their inununity from anything like an 
epidemic invasion was due to the fact of their having a better w 
supply from the adjacent river than the people of Nawddd, who u 
for drinking purposes the water of the filthy village tanks. 
sequent paragraph will, however, tend to show how untenable I 
theory of the fever-producing power of impure water was in this 
ticular instance. About the end of November 187 1 the police agi 
reported that fever had broken out along the line of country bonlol 
ing on HiSgli, and that it was raging with particular severity at I 
pur and the adjacent villages. 1 arrived at the Ddspur ThiftA c 
the 3d of December. I found that malarial fever had been pre\ 
for the last two months, that numerous deaths had taken place 
in Diispur and surrounding villages ; and the people one an 
decUted that the sickness and mortality were far in excess of a 
thing of which there was any record. During that trip I visited d 
large villages in Thdnd Dispur, and I afterwards proceeded aloi 
the Sildi river to Ghdtil. From inquiries instituted there and ii 
villages surrounding, I came to the conclusion that the epidcmi 
fever which had prevailed at Jahinibdd had advanced to the villaj 
surrounding Ghitil, and was from thence spreading along the nw% 
banks to D.ispur. I was greatly struck on this occasion by i 
unequal incidence of the disease, — not only in different vill^;es, b 
in different houses in the same village ; some households sufTciil 
severely, while others, as far as could be judged, under precise 
the same circumstances, escaped altogether. It is noteworthy ti 
during the autumn of 187 1, Tamluk Pargand and that quarter of d 
District forming the seaboard were remarkably free from all forms 4 
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^^H malarial disease ; and the same remark applies to the laterite coimtiy, 
^H which may be said to fonn roughly about one-t!iird of the area of 
' the entire District." 

' It will appear from the foregoing,' writes the Magistrate, ' that 
die fever al first made a sort of attempt, such as it still makes, to ex- 
lend in the natural direction westwards to Khirpdi, Chandrakond, and 
Garhbetd,-^the former alluvial, though high alluvial ; the second on 
the edge of tlie laterite, though itself on alluvial soil ; and the third 
in the middle of the laterite, though low-lying and surrounded by 
cultivation, — but that it failed to take any serious hold of those 
places, and then struck southwards into the low-lying, densely- 
populated tracts of Ddspur.' Dr. Mathew thus continues the narra- 
tive for the year 1871 : — ' 1 now proceed to describe the outbreak 
of epidemic fever of the autumn of 1872. During the first week in 
September the police reported that fever had become very prevalent 
and fatal at Nirijol, and in several of the adjacent villages. Ndri- 
jol is situated on the banks of a narrow stream which connects the 
Sl^ and Kisdi rivers. On the southern bank of this stream are 
sitoated the large and scattered villages of Ehawinipur, Hlrdtali, 
Patni, Singdgarh, etc., and still farther to the southward lies the 
lafge Paigand of ShShpur ; and attention is directed to these locali- 
ties, as it was there the disease raged in a very deadly form from 
the very first There are grounds for the belief that the disease had 

• been very prevalent during the months of August, and that it was 
not until many deaths had taken place that the attention of the 
authorities was directed to the matter, or indeed that of the people 
residing in the locality. Before the end of October, reports were 
received from the police that malarial fever was rife and fatal within 
the jurisdictions of the Chandrakond, Ghilil, Debri, and Dispur 
police stations. Within the jurisdiction of the latter is the town of 
Nirdjol and the villages above alluded to. 

' It will be thus observed, that a considerable tract of country 
was under the influence of the epidemic ; but the incidence of the 
disease was irregular, both as regards its prevalence and fatality. As 
a rule, the villages in which the greatest mortality took place were 
those where the diseases prevailed during the previous years, i.e. the 
villages surrounding Ghdtal, Ddspur, and its vicinity. An exception 
to this, however, is to be found in those villages near Ndrijol, where, 
^^ as before mentioned, the disease was more prevalent and deadly 
^^B than in any other quarter of the District; and yet there is no 
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sol prpmleoce of ^ckness 
die Tear 1871. Ii win be obserred that the 
UK Mparattd tool Nirijot town 
L Tbac was so reiy maifced difiet- 
of dbose places. Pcriups, if anything, 
brim^and the bowses are less crowded ; 
m the taddence of tbc disease is i-ny marked 
Oa tbe 7th of Nowenber 1871. 1 visited >i hocues ia the village of 
iih.»fa.(j«» ■ t«D Boadtt pBcvio us to my viat they were occuj 
\rj 164 peofilc ; xad ttf diose, 90 woe iD at ibe time of my visit, 
41 lad ified. Ib Sir^ I visited 69 booses, and found they 
txxii|aed faf 315 people; and of these, 13s were Dl, and only 12 
died. Ikasrj odier im:»aTw« coold be cited, tending to show hoi 
e o ce n tD C tbe disease has been in its progress, and I will allude 
ooe odiet. It win be icmembered that die vilbge of Na< 
snfieicd scvcrdy in 1S71, and that during that season the 
villages in its vicinity, on bodi banks of the Kisai river, sufie 
hardly at all ; yet duiiog tbe past season tbere was little or no sic 
ness in Nawidi, but the sontiimdi&g villages bad a severe visitation 
of fever. It is to be hoped that Ifaey may escape next year, and 
that the fever from wfaicb they suffered this year was only an aggra- 
vation of the disease usually attendant on the rainy season ; but the 
persistence of the disease during the cold weather months, and the 
high rate of mortality, are suspicions ; and, moreover, they lie in 
track along which the disease appears to be advancing, 
matter of no small difficulty to distinguish between the epi< 
fever in the early periods of its invasion, and the aggravated 
fever which now and then attacks particular %-illages, and wl 
seems to depend on local sanitary influences. The inhabitants oTI 
large Ullage named Pingld were very much alarmed during the 
season on account of the prevalence of fever. It is situated 
eight miles to the southward of Debri, and is within the jurisdi 
of the Sabang police circle. I visited the place early in DecemI 
and carefully inspected the village. The country between it 
Debrd seemed fairly healthy, yet on my arrival at PingU I foi 
that the people had been suffering much. I saw many cases 
fever, and some deaths had taken place ; but even then the 
was over, and before the end of December the health of the 
had much improved, the very lime when the mortality in 
epidemic -stricken quarters was at its 'height. Ordinary mal 
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■fever was widely spread over the District during the past season. 
KThe localities where it most prevailed will be seen by a reference to 
■Bie map. The quarters of the District where there was no unusual 
nre^'aleDCe of malarial disease are the laterite country and the country 
ribnning the seaboard. Tamluk, long regarded as the most un- 
healthy quarters of the DistriLt, was again healthy during the past 
season ; and there is a popular saying amongst the natives, and on 
the whole a true one, thai the only quarters of the District thai 
escaped fever during the past season were those where the soil is 
Uterite and where the water is brackish.' 

' Dr. Mathew's remarks,' continues the Magistrate, 'so strongly sup- 
port the position I have taken up, that the fever manifests a marked 
preference for, if it does not restrict itself to, low-lying non-littoral 
illuvial country, that it is but right to mention that he drew up his 
Kport without any consultation with me on this point, and was quite 
urare of the special line of argument which I have followed. My 
own observation of the course of the fever entirely supports what 
the Civil Surgeon has written, and it will be obser\-ed that it again 
Ailed to make serious progress towards Chandrakonii. This is the 
tnore remarkable, because, as far as population alone is concerned, 
KJurpii and Chandrakoiid probably surpass any part of the District, 
Except the Sadr Station of Midnapur, in density of population. 
Khirpii, owing to the artificial arrangements of the Chauklddri 
unions in its neighbourhood, is split into sections, and therefore 
does not figure high in the Census ; but the villages grouped round 
Chandrakond form the second largest town in the District, with an 
aggregate population of Z2,ooo; and, so far as this cause and in- 
'Sanitadon are concerned, it should have readily yielded to the fever. 
3t escaped, however, as did Khirpdi, with a moderate attack some- 
what in excess of the ordinary malaria of the season, while the 
severe mortality, the traces of which struck one so painfully in 
passing through Ddspur and Ndrdjol, was fortunately absent 

I am far from saying that Khirpii and Chandrakond will escape: 
they are only on relatively high ground, not on the laterite ; and I 
fear that the fever showed some slight tendency to gain ground in 
1872. All I contend for is, that the epidemic seems to have ex- 
perienced a marked check in this quarter, while it poured on in an 
unrestrained stream through Dispur towards Parganis Nirijol 
I and Shihpur. Dr. Mathew continues: — "The physical aspect of 
^^ the country where the epidemic fever prevailed, presents no features 
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that call for very special mention. The affected line of country 
may be brieSy described as a flat alluvial plain, formed of the com- 
bined deltas of the Kisii and Silii rivers, and intersected by 
numerous khdh, all of which are embanked. Connecting these 
rivers is the stream on which the town of Niriijoi stands, and to 
which allusion has already been made." As the earlier portion of 
this report shows, I cannot agree with Dr. Matliew in his estimate 
of the non-peculiarity of the physical features of the affected tract. 
I think the north-east slope of the countrj-, and the very low level 
of Ghdtil and Dispur, as illustrated by the height of the tides, well 
worthy of careful attention ; but I need not again revert to the sub- 
}ecL He continues : — " During the rainy season the country is 
under rice cultivation, and is protected from inundation by a com- 
plicated system of embankments or hdiuiks. These embankmeuts 
arc a characteristic feature of this part of the country, forming in 
many places the only high roads, and are no doubt of immense im- 
portance. I now allude to what are known as the Government 
embankmenls, which follow the courses of the principal rivers. 

' " In addition to these are another series of embankments known as 
the zamhiddri embankments, and with reference to the utility of these 
structures some doubts in many instances seem to exist. It would 
appear that in former years each landholder made such arrange- 
ments for protecting his land from inundation as seemed to him 
most suitable, and running in almost every direction. These em- 
bankments certainly act as potent obstructors of the natural drainage 
of [he country ; and it is the opinion of the engineer in charge of 
the irrigation works in this District, that many of them might be 
removed with considerable advantage. The Goveromenl embank- 
ments no doubt control the floods, and their utility, as far as I 
know, has never been questioned ; but there can be very litUe 
doubt that they also obstruct the drainage of the country, and t 
to a very serious entent The sluicing arrangements are lamenta 
deficient, and only allow surface water to flow off. They are t 
too few in number, and are, moreover, faulty in construction ; t 
floors are in many instances above the level of the country, so i 
their utility for drainage purposes may well be questioned. 
given to understand that estimates for repairing and constructing o 
less than 60 sluices on one embankment alone have been prepared^ 
and with a system of embankments that stand in need of such t 
important alterations, I think it may be assumed that the i 
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drainage erf the country is obstructed, and the subsoil water-logged. 
The land lying between the embankment and the river-banks is con- 
siderably higher than the country surrounding, and the deposition 
of sill in seasons of flood is, I suppose, the chief cause of this, In 
many parts of the District the mulberry is extensively cultivated 
along the river-banks, and, owing to the fertilizing influences of the 
rivCT, thrives well," 

' To the above description I have little to add, and nothing to 
&nd faiJt with, unless, it be the tenderness with which the Govem- 
RtCDt embankments are treated. The river-beds having been raised 
by the constant deposit of silt, to abandon these embankments 
now would no doubt involve enormous tracts in total ruin ; but 
it was this system of embanking which has deprived the country 
of its natural increment of deposit and kept it permanently de- 
pressed, while its drainage channels have gradually become irriga- 
tion channels, its waterways choked up, and the whole area water- 
logged." As regards the state of villages. Dr. Malhew writes : — 

' With the exception of some scattered mango topes, there is 

nothing like forest land in the affected quarters of the District, and 

but little jungle, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 

villages, which are surrounded by bamboo, plantain trees, etc. ; and 

during (he rainy season there is, in addition, a considerable quantity 

of useless undergrowth. The sanitary condition of the villages, it 

is needless to say, is deplorably bad in every respect Buried in 

studded with filthy tanks, houses crowded together and sur- 

I founded by all kinds of lilth, are the most common characteristics 

I vS the villages of the District The water-supply is contaminated, 

I and the atmosphere laden with the gaseous products of rotting 

I vegetation and the excreta of the inhabitants. This description 

■ -applies with equal truth to villages where the fever manifested itself 

Kfa its most fatal form, and where scarcely a case occurred. Every 

village that I have ever visited is pervaded by odours more or less 

Bcrffensive. Utterly regardless of every law that conduces to health, 

l^e villagers remain on year after year surrounded by all those oft- 

I'described sources of nuisance with which we are only too familiar ; 

ind that the people not only live in such places, but increase and 

I multiply into the bargain, is a pretty clear proof that stench ptr se 

I %ill not cause disease, and that its deleterious effects on health 

■•bear no proportion to its ofTensiveness, 

'With reference to the people and their circumstances, I have 
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not much to remark. Comparatively, they are fairly housed, particu- 
larly in the larger villages. The better class of habitations are well 
raised, usually some three feet The arrangement usually seen is a 
central court, with a narrow verandah running rounc] all four sides, 
off which the rooms open, and which, as a nile, are only lighted and 
ventilated by the doorway. The houses are kept clean, and the rooms 
and verandahs are regularly plastered with cow-dung and mud. The 
poorer classes live in small huts about 14 x 10, greatest height about 
12 feet. These structures are lighted and ventilated by the doorway. 
There is sometimes a narrow verandah in front, on which the 
residents sleep during the hot season. With regard to the circum- 
stances of the people, I believe them to be moderately good. 
Since the year 1866 there has been no scarcity of food ia the 
District ; and there are no grounds for the belief that, in the quarten 
where fever prevailed, the condition of the people in this respect 
has undergone change during the past three years. From a sanitary 
point of view, however, it may be assumed that the habits of the 
people, and many of their customs, the air they breathe, the water 
they drink, and the food they eat, are all opposed to the attainment 
of health or vigour ; and the only wonder is, that they possess cither 
one or the other to the limited extent they do. In the Midnapui 
District at large ihe population is irregularly distributed. Al 
Khirpdi, within the jurisdiction of the Chandrakoni Thdnd, the 
population is particularly dense. Indeed, at Khirp^, village i 
ceeds village for nearly three miles with hardly a break, it bein 
matter of difficulty for the visitor to determine where one < 
mences and the other ends.' 

' Agreeing as I do entirely with all that is here written,' ; 
Ihe Magistrate, ' I have little to add to iL The description appti) 
as is well known, to all the alluv-ial tracts in Bengal where 
age is choked up and the population overgrown. But if the n 
populated, it is also the wealthiest part of the District : 
tested by its crops, its wealth, its schools, or its castes, it ranks fi 
It is here that the only jute grown in Ihe District is found ; s 
cane is grown in abundance. Nawddfi is the great emporium 
gur or molasses in the District Ghdtil, again, is the wealth 
town in the District next to Midnapur ; all the traffic of the northt 
section passes through it. A toll at its entrance, on a very I 
unmetalled road, lets for over Rs. 4000 a year. Again, M!aRpSS^\ 
silii that have come in under the new scheme in this neighbour- 
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hood outnumber those in the littoral tract as 3 to i, and those in the 
laterite as 10 to 1. Here, too, the Brdhmans and Kdyasths of the 
District are to be found, and the bhadraick, or gentlemen, are so 
Js, that I have beard it said, with reference to this fever, " It 
S better to die in Dispur than to live in one of the jungle makals." 
S regards the character of the fever, Dr. Mathew writes ; — 

Q this subject, officers who have had much experience of the 
^disease are, on the whole, pretty well agreed. Quinine stands 
first in estimation, especially in the early stages of the disease. In 
remittent fever it is usual to wait for the stage of remission before 
admrnistenng the antiperiodic ; but it appears to me there are 
l^-Other stages of this disease in which quinine can be adroinistered 
irith signal advantage, and where it would not be judicious to 
lay its administration pending the action of purgatives and 
othei remedies. However, in ordinary cases of fever, when there 
is much bilious derangement, with nausea, etc, purf;ativcs and dia- 
phoretics are generally called for, and the action of quinine seems 
to be rendered more certain and rapid by their use. I think it 
was Sir Ranald Martin who praised so much a powder composed 
of jalap, calomel, and tartar emetic. Two grains of the latter is 
B dose he advocates in the treatment of the fever of natives. I 
r few cases during the past two years to whom I would have 
^ministered a dose of the kind, for it is unfortunately the case that 
e people of this District do not apply for treatment until the time 
r such remedies has passed. It is, however, chronic fever and its 
Kiuela: that we are called upon most frequently to treat. To deal 
tccessfully with these cases appears to me one of the most perplex- 
^and difficult tasks a medical officer can undertake. The condition 
r such patients is truly deplorable, and calculated to arouse our 
reliest pity. It is probable that, if advice and medicine were 
■xA. within the reach of these people when first attacked, a vast 
mount of suffering and disease would be prevented. When once 
e extremities become dropsical, with enlargement of the liver and 
spleen, remedies such as we can bring within the reach of a vast 
proportion of the sufferers are of little avail. The stomach appears 
J me to participate more fully than is usually recognised in the 
Hieral degenerauon the tissues are involved in ; and without for a 
ment denying the immense importance of nutritious food in the 
Eatment of such cases, yet I am disposed to think that more benefit 
Wild be derived from it in the early stages of the disease, before 

[ VOL IV. Q 
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the digestive poweis have become irapaired. There is, hiwcver, one 
article of diet that I would like to see given to these people, and 
ihat is, good milk. In a great number of cases there is bowel 
disorder of some kind or other, and the late Dr. Fawcns placed great 
reliance on milk dietary in such cases, giving but ltltl« medicine. I 
would feel disposed lo follow his ad\-ice to a certain ertent, should 
it ever become my duty to superintend relief operations on an ex- 
tended scale for this class of people. I should certainly prefer it to 
meat in any shape, — an article of diet to which the poor of this 
District are utterly unaccustomed, and which, particularly when sick, 
they are not likely to digest With reference to the treatment of 
chronic fever and its results, the salts of iron, combined with the 
mineral acids, are the class of remedies which seem to answer best. 
For cases of fever where enlargement of the spleen only exists, 
quinine with large doses of srilphuric acid are remedies which often 
succeed ; counter-irritation over the region of the spleen, with a 
weak preparation of the biniodide of mercury ointment in recent 
cases of fever, when no marked evidence of blood deterioration 
exists, is a remedy of great power. Dr. Maclean, of the Victoria 
Hospital, Netley, some time ago directed the attention of the pro- 
fession to the use of this ointment in cases of splenic hj'pertrophy ; 
and as far as my experience goes, it seems to be well worthy of the 
praises bestowed on it by that officer. In cases where marked 
pallor of the mucous surfaces exists, as in old cases of fever, this 
remedy does not seem to answer, its application being frequently 
followed by profuse salivation. On these two points I need make 
no comments." ' 

' Dr. Mathew concludes his report with the subject of causation 
as follows : — " On this subject I have but few observations to offer. 
The disease is due to the action of a poison which we call malaria 
for want of a better name. Notwithstanding, however, the many, 
and indeed probable causes that have from time to time been dis- 
cussed as tending to produce the epidemic, it appears lo me that 
their disease-producing powers have always been admitted ; and it is 
certainly very clear tliat all these conditions which are said to pro- 
duce this epidemic have existed for many years without producing 
any other effect on the public health except those periodic outbreaks 
of fever with which every European resident in Bengal is tamiliar, 
and from which every native of the country suffers at some time or 
other. The appearance of the disease in the laterite tracts of 
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Birbhdm dearly shows that a water-logged subsoil is not a necessary 
_ condition for its propagation. The epidemic fever, as far as I 
mow, has not as yet made its appearance in any village in this 
^strict built on laterite sol!, nor does the disease appear to be 
idvanclng in the direction of the laterite country. I regard it as an 
idvance of the Hiigll epidemic ; but by what means the disease 
s been introduced I am not prepared to say. The disease is not 
Md by human intercourse, otherwise the station of Midnapur 
uld have been the scene of an outbreak any time since 1S69. 
lany people suffering from ihe epidemic fever of Hdglj and 
iBrdwdn have come to Midnapur, and never introduced the disease 

the town. During the past cold weather, numbers of people 
Ifrom Dispur and Ghitdl were treated at the charitable dispensary, 
Baumy of whom are at present living in the town ; yet no outbreak of 

flie epidemic fever has occurred. Residence in an affected locality, 

1 matter the condition of life, gives rise to the disease, and that 
Bvilh a certainty that few people, no matter how strongly they may 

;deny the presence of a specific poison, would like to test in their 
a persons, I know of two instances of native gentlemen occupy- 
5 ineuential and lucrative positions in this District visiting their 
komes in Bardwan in perfect health, and there contracting an attack 
f the prevailing fever, of which they both died in the course of a 
y months." 

' I need only add, that all the facts in this District favour the pre- 
liling opinion that the epidemic is due to a concurrence of causes 
Illy known, partly unknown. It finds a congenial home in a 
Icpressed and water-logged countr)-, a dense population, and all 
Bie insanitary surroundings which a dense population entails. On 
[he other hand, it seems equally clear that it has a virus of its own 
idependent of these causes, which may poison the air of a perfectly 
jr and sparsely-populated tracL As in the case of cholera, it is 
y to see that certain conditions predispose places for its ravages, 
iut unsafe to say that those conditions circumscribe its operations. 
; theory fiwoured by Colonel Haig is, it seems,, obviously tnie 
) the extent that an enfeebled vilahly due to poor and insufficient 
lod, bad water, and impure air, render those attacked with the 
wer less capable of resisting its attacks than they would be if pos- 
esscd of greater strength of constitution ; but conspicuously isTong 
B so far as it seems to contend that the morbific influences to which 
Ptiiey are exposed have undergone no change, but remain the same 
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m. tbr afciitJ mos » dKj always woe, wfa3e oqIt die power of 
xemamt^ Acs b vcafcaKd. Tint ^ air b posidTcIj tainted or 
f oiMLid, any one tes&a^ in it far a few d^ can easily ascenaoi ; 
wUe a yo fe nlj he a hfa y and weD-fed inaB traBsfiemd to an affected 
^oaStf V aitacted nh dte feni ahnoot immediately. On the 
oAn faaad, the poisoD Kems ooly to alfect bamaa beings. The 
peofile tt IMspv assmd bc unaniBaady, diat at ibe time «ben so 
■nuy deads w^x ocomi^ ibor catde and do^ wov perfecdy 
beilihy.' Tbc M j^ ;i » iiale oandndes his repoct with the foUowing 
%mcs: — 

Statxhext showing the XiuAa-tieated ind the Number of Deaths 
in the Ferer-stiicken \'illages of the Midnapoi Disoict from 
October iSjs to 31st of March 1S73. 

TdOI trcatBL TutaJ dcallH. 

4,899 39 

9.7^8 95 , 

7.5*5 9 

1,855 I 



GUtil, 

Niiiiol, 



Total, 



14,007 



=36 



Cattie EriQEifics. — A cattle pl^e of a serious chaiact 
OCCutT«l in MidnapoT in 1S6S. Ii first flowed itself in the n 
of October, and was most >-iruIenl dunng December and Januiir 
gtaduaUy subsiding as the warrn season approached, and tei 
altogether in the month of ApriL It is said diat the proportion k 
deaths amounted to three-founhs of the cattle affected. 
symptoms were as follotv : — The animal became feverish and i 
less, refusing food and drink ; the palate and salivary glands tl 
became inflamed, a proftise discharge of saliva took place, bloc 
purging generally set in, and the animal finally died of exhaustioiu 

Fairs as a Cause or Disease. — The religious trading (airs a 
gatherings have long been regarded as sources of disease, 
different shrines at which these assemblages are held a 
attended by pilgrims to or from the Temple of Jagann^lh i 
Orissa, These pilgrims, who have often travelled from lot 
distances, are generally footsore, enfeebled from the effects I 
exposure to tfie rain and sun, ill-clothed and ill-fed, and < 
sequently predisposed to the diseases which the filthy stale of li 
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\ shrines engenders. No sanitary precaulions are taken at the local 
I &irs ; and when the worship is over and ihe assembly dispersed, they 
I are left covered with vegetable matter in all stages of decomposi- 
I tion. The malaria and filth in the vicinity of the shrines are said to 
poison the atmosphere for miles around. 

The Kabirajs are native medical practitioners, not trained in our 

medical schools. The following is the mode of treatment commonly 

adopted by them in cases of fever. When first called in, the kabirdj 

1 invariably advises abstinence from all food. No matter what the 

I type of the fever may be, fasting is rigidly enforced. After a few 

I days, when the violence of the attack is supposed to have abated, 

' fried rice and sugar-candy are generally given to the patient. Cold 

er is never allowed, no matter how urgent the thirst may be. 

infusion of aniseed is administered by drops, or a rag soaked 

it is given to the patient to suck, as the sole mitigation of the 

burning thirst. When cerebral symptoms occur, hot fomentations by 

means of heated earthen pots held near and around the patient's 

head are resorted to, and discontinued when violent perspiration is 

induced. Decoctions of vegetable drugs, such as senna, nim bark, 

[ palal, mufhi, haritaki, etc. are freely given. If the fever lasts beyond 

I the seventh day, pills or powders of various kinds are resorted to. 

I The pills given in the early stages of the disease consist of vegetable 

I preparations, aconite being a component part of almost every kind 

\ used. The pills are about the size of a pea, and in some instances 

tain over eighty ingredients. Drugs are never administered 

more than three times a day. The pills are usually powdered, and 

made into a kind of jelly before being taken. Should the fever 

I last ten or twelve days with a fatal termination threatening, the 

kabirdj resorts to quinine, but only as a last resource. Arsenic is a 

remedy which native doctors employ with success in some cases of 

ague. In sub-acute or chronic cases, mineral drugs are freely 

I administered, gold and silver being frequently given in these cases. 

Preparations of oil-seeds and claritied bmter ^s^ii) are also much 

esteemed. When all remedies fail, a peculiar preparation of gold 

and mercury called makaradhwaj is relied on. As a class, the 

[ /taiirdjs know little or nothing of surgery. They sometimes under- 

l take to cure syphilis, mercury being the chief remedy, but they 

I administer it without the slighest discrimination. Profuse salivation, 

I combined with sloughing of the groin, is not unfrequently the result 

[ of ibis treatment. The Civil Surgeon states, that although the 
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influence of ihc kaMrdJs over the people is declining, their tteatmi 
is preferred in long-staniiing cases of fever and dysentery. 

The Indigenous Vegetable Drugs in Midnaput are thus 
reported to me by the Civil Surgeon : — Kulh (Acacia Calechu) 
hilliisk (Aconituni Napellus) ; bdiorh (Adhatoda vasica) ; bel (jEgle 
Mannelos); ghrila kumdri (Aloe perfoliala) ; Hijili bdddm (K\ 
cardiura occidentale) ; kkas-khai (Andropogon muricatum) ; CI 
bdddm (Arachis hypogaea) ; sidl kdnta (Argemone Mexicans) 
(Azadirachta Indica) ; mdddr (Calotropis gigantea) ; jangli b4di 
(Terminalia Catappa) j/^/fyrt (Carica Papaya) ; ddd-mardan (Ci 
alata) ; pdii nebu (Citrus Limonum) ; bhdnt (Clerodendron infc 
naluni) ; gdiimc/id (Cocculus cordifoUus) ; taliidpdi (Corchonff 
olitorius) ; jaipdl (Croton Tiglium) ; tashd (Cucumis sativus) ; 
kdnkur (Cucumis utilissiraus) ; liald't (Curcuma longa) ; mutfid 
(Cyperus rotundus) ; sddd dhutard (Datura alba); g^ (Diospj 
embryopteris) ; dmlak'i (EmbHca officinalis); dydpdn (Eupati 
Aynpana) ; manasd (Euphorbia ligularia) ; anantamul (Heraidi 
Indicus) ; nil (Indigofera tinctoria) ; masind (Llnum usitatissimui 
arrow-root (Maranta arundinacea) ; pudind (Mentha saliva) 
tuifffSTcar (Mesua ferrea) ; chdttipd (Michelia Champaca) ; d^kutl 
(Mucuna pniriens) ; katsphal (Flacourtia sapida) iwet karaU 
(Nerium odonim, album) ; khd-pdprd (Oldenlandia biflora) ; gandka- 
bkddull (Piederia fcetida) ; kalA ddnd (Pliarbitis Nil) ; pdn (Pipei 
Betel) ; child (Plumbago zeylanica) ; ddlim (Punica Granatum) ; 
bhdd (Semecaq^us Anacardiunt) ; sddd sarishd (Sinapis alba) ; kdii 
tarishd (Sinapis nigra) ; kucMld (Strychnos Nux-vomica) ; temhd 
(Tamarindus Indica) ; hahrd (Terminalia bellerica) ; karitak't (Ter- 
minalia Chebula) ; /ifwi/Aa/ (Trapa bispinosa) -ypatal (Trichosanthes 
dioica) ; kurehi (Wrightia antidysenterita) ; adrak (Zingiber offici- 
nale). The only mineral drugs found in Midnapur District arc sail, 
iron, and oxide of lead. I beg to acknowledge my obligations u 
Professor Balfour of Edinburgh for correcting the botanical names 
in the foregoing list. 

Medical Charities, — The following table illustrates the relief 
afforded by the charitable dispensaries in the District in the year 
187 1, with the proportion of the cost borne by Government, 
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)ISTRICT OF HUGLI (HOOGHLY): 



MAGISTERIAL DISTRICT OF HOWRAH.' 



''HE District of Hugli (including the Magistracy of Howrah) 

fonns the south-eastera portion of the Baldwin Division, 

1 is situated between zz° 13' o" and 23° 14' o" north latitude, 

i between 87° 48' o" and 88° 34' o" east longitude. It contains 

botal population of 1,488,556 souls, as ascertained by the Census 

f 1873 ; and a total area, after recent transfers to the neighbouring 

jicts of Midnapurand Baldwin, of 1482^ square miles. The 

ive Headquarters of the District, and principal Civil 

■ition, is the town of Hiigll, situated on the west bank of the 

tgli River, in 22° 54' 50" north latitude, and 88° j6' 20" east 

gitude; but the largest and most important town is Howrah, 

lated on the west bank of the Hijgll, opposite to Calcutta, in 

' 35' 30" north latitude, and 88° 23' o" east longitude. The 

s Area, on which the population, police, and crime percentages 

e Tile principal official sources from which I bave compiled Ihis SlBtistical 
mtof Uiiglf District, bcluding HowrsUl, are >s follow : — (l) Answers to my 
tt of questions fumiihed by the District Officers, and signed by Mr. F. H. 
I, C.S., and Mr. G. Smeaton, C.S. ; (2) Report on the Dislricl of Bis- 
, by Colonel Gaslrell, ReTCnuc Surveyor ; {3) Replies of the Collector ol 
:ries of questions rebting to the bsh of tbe District ; (4) Bengal 
IS Report, 1872, with subsequent District compilation in 1873, by Mr, C. F. 
h, C.S., and Report on the indigenous agency employed in taking the 
; (5) Babu Bholanalh Chandra's TVm^ of a Hindu ; (6) Rev. Mr. 
s papers 00 'The Banks of the Bhagiralhl ' and 'Localities of the Grand 
lUlk Road ' published in the Catcuaa Rtvieai, vols. vi. and xxi. ; (7) Collector's 
ta the Land Tenures of the District ; (8) Rent Statistics furnished by the 
ector ; (9) Report of tbe Famine Commissioneis, 1S67 ; (10] Kftuni of area. 
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are calculated in this Account, was taken approximately by pla 
meter at 1424 square miles. The exact area is 1482*46. 

Boundaries. — Hugli District is bounded on the north by Bard- 
win District ; on the east by the HiSgli River, separating it from the 
Districts of Nadiy£t and the 24 Parganis ; on the south by the 
Riipndriyan River, separating it from Midnapur District ; and on 
the west by the Riipniriyan River separating it from Midnapur, 
and by BardwSn District. 

Jurisdiction. — The revenue and civil jurisdiction of the Courts 
is contenninous throughout the whole District, but the Magisterial 
jurisdiction of Hdgll ends in the south at a creek called the Bill 
Ithil ; whence the jurisdiction of the Magistrate of Howrah com- 
mences, and extends to the southern boundary of the District 
bordering on Midnapur. About 1841, the magisterial work of the 
District having largely increased, the following Police Circles {lAdnis) 
were withdrawn from the M^sterial jurisdiction of HiSgH, and 
incorporated into the Magistracy of HonTah: — namely, Rijdpur 
(now called Jagatballabhpur), Ampli, Kotrd {now called Shampur), 
Bighnin, and Ulubirid. The HowTah District thus constituted 
forms, with the exception of a portion of M.-indalghit Fiscal Divi- 
sion lying west of the Rilpniriyan, a triangular area in the south 
of Hdgli District. It is bounded on the north by an arbitraiy 
line running in a westerly direction from the mouth of the Bili khdl, 
passing north of the village of Bdli on the Hiigli, to the Dimodar 
River; thence for about eight miles np that river; and thence 
again west to the RiSpndriyan. On the east, the boundary of 
Howrah is the river Hiigli ; and on the south and west, the B 
ndriyan. The boundaries of the Magisterial District of Hoi 
are now under the consideration of Government, and the Mai 




latitudes and lonptudes, etc., furnished by ili- SurveyDr-Gcneral ; 
Reports of the Inspector-General of Police, puiicularly that for 1871 j 
Reports of Ibe Insipecl or- General of Jails for 1870-71, with Special Jail SUlUlics 
for the years lS;6-57, lS6o-6l, and 1S70, compiled in his office ; (1 
Reports of the Director of Public Instruction, with special Statistics compiled lot 
the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71 ; (14) Postal Statistici far the yews 
1861-61, 1865-66, and I870.7I, fumished by the Director-General of Post-OfGca; 
(15) Medical Reports furnished to me by the Civil Surgeon of Honmhaadtlle 
Kub-A«sisiBnt Surgeon of Senunpur ; (16) Reports on the Hiiglf fever, by Dr. 
D. B. Smith, Sanitary Commissioner of BeDBal, and by Dr. Saunders. Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals ; (17) Colonel Haig's Report on the draiiii^e ^ 
Hugli District, dated Kebruniy 1873 ; (t8) Reporl on the Chariubic Dispe 
of Bengal for 1B71, etc etc 
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lOrts that it is not certain that the boundaries mentioned above 
[1 be fina.Ily maintained. 
I The revenue jurisdiction of the District of Hiigll with Howrah 
s esublished in 1819. Prior to that year it had formed a part of 
e BardwJn CoUeclorate, ahhough it had been created a distinct 
gistracy some years previously. The Resolution constituting the 
istrict of Hu'gli is dated 26th February 1819, Mr. R. Saunders, 
e first Collector, was appointed on the ist March 1S19. 
[ Up to 1829 a single officer exercised the powers of Judge and 
istratc throughout the entire District of Hiiglf with Howrah ; 
< owing to an increase of work in both departments, the offices 
■ separated on the 26th September 1829, and Mr, H. B. 
towniow was appointed Magistrate of the District, the civil juris- 
ctioo remaining with the Judge. 
\ General Aspect.— The District is flat, but with a gradual ascent 
ixis the north-west and north, where it borders on BardwJn, 
1>e upper course of the Dimodar along the western border of the 
! considerably higher than the HiigU which marks the 
eastern boundary. Several channels, dry during the greater portion 
of the year, run down this slope. The District is also intersected 
by numerous rivers, creeks, and water-courses called kkdls. The 
scenery along the high-lying bank of the Hdgli, which forms the 
eastern boundary of the District, has a quiet beauty of its own. 
Indeed, the whole bank of this river, from Guptipdri in the ex- 
treme north of the District to Ulubdrii in the south, presents the 
appearance of a connected series of orchards and gardens, inler- 
1 with factories, villages, and temples. In the interior of the 
jict, to the west, the country is broken up by swamps and 
rshes, with a profusion of bamboo foliage. In the south, the 
d from Ulubdrii on the Hugh to Mahishrikhi on the Dimodar, 
I thence passing Bdghnin to Kaild-ghdt on the Rilpndrdyan, 
\ a sort of boundary between the two distinct tracts into which 
e District naturally divides itself. The country to the north of this 
be of road presents the same features as the rich rice-growing fields 
r the 24 Pargands on the opposite bank of the HUgK ; whilst the 
X to the south of ii partakes more of the fluvial character of the 
tricts of Eastern Bengal. The District of HtigH, like other deltaic 
gions, is intersected by large rivers liable to heavy floods, and 
kinging down a deposit of silt. The highest land lies nearest the 
ivers, and the lowest levels are found midway between two streams. 
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This fact explains the existence of the considerable marthes between 
the HilgH and llie Dimodar Rivers, and also between the Dimodar 
and the Riipn^iyan. The central marsh between the Dimodar 
and Rilpn^iyan, although of great extent in the rains, is not very 
deep, as it is drained by the Bakhshi khdl into the laner rher. 
The corresponding depression between the Huglf and the Dimodar 
is of much greater extent, and is divided into several sections. One 
lies to tlie north of the Kind nadU and between that channel and 
the Ghii. A second is situated between the Hil^li and Saiaswad 
rivers. A third, and the most important, lies between the Saraswalf 
and the Kini Diraodai in the Howrah portion of the District, 
where it forms a permanent shallow lake. Generally speaking, the 
■channels lo the east of the Dimodar take a south-easterly direction 
towards the HiigK, and those on the west of the Dimodar a south- 
easterly course into that river. The Dimodar in turn falls into the 
Rilpnirdyan in the south of Khanakol Police Circle {fhdTtd). The 
District is throughout of purely alluvial formation. 

Rivers.— The principal rivers in the District are the Hdgll, 
the Dimodar, and the Rdpniriyan; but besides them there aic 
numerous khdls or drainage channels, mostly tidal offshoots nan- 
gabie by boats of three and four tons burden for short distances 
inland. The chief kkdls of the Hugh, proceeding from north to 
south, are the Bahulii or Kimirgichhi, the Kunli or Nayisarii, 
the Saraswatf, Baidyabiti, Scrarapur, and Bill khils, all within 
Hiigll proper; and the Sdnkril, Khushbirii, and Ulubirii kMl!, 
within the Howrah portion of the District. On the Dimodar there 
are from fifteen to twenty of these drainage channels, and on the 
Ripniriyan about ten or twelve which flow into it through Htigli 
District None of these require special notice, except the Bakhsht 
khM, which falls into the Rilpniriyan, but which is also connected 
with the Dimodar by the G^ighitt khil. This passage between die 
two rivers, although very tortuous, is much used by country boats. 

The Hucli River nowhere intersects Hiiglf District, but flows 
along its eastern boundary. It first touches the north-east comer 
of the District near the village of Guptipiri, flowing southward past 
the villages of Sripur, Jirdt, Nayisarii, Binsbiriii, HdgU, Chijisurah, 
the French Settlement of Chandamagar, popularly Chandemagore 
(correctly spelt Chandannagar), Baidyabiti, Serampur, Rishri, Bill, 
HowTah, and the Botanical Gardens, whence, after running due 
west for a few miles, it takes a south-westerly course, 
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lucester, now in ruins, and Ulubdrit A short distance south of 

b town it receives the waters of the Dimodar, and five miles farther 

n it is joined by tJie Riipnariyan, at which point it leaves the 

The Hiigli is navigable by ships of the largest size as high 

[ Howrah and Calcutta, and for native cargo boats of any size 

1 inland steamers throughout its entire course in HiSgH District 

1 far beyond. The much dreaded 'James and Mary' Sands in 

! Htigli are situated between the mouths of the Ddmodar and 

■pnd^yaii, and are principally formed by the sill brought down 

\ the former river. This obstacle to navigation began to act in- 

iously during the earlier half of the last century, and I shall pre- 

ntly give a description of it when treating of the Ddmodar River. 

unges in the course of the Hdgll are of frequent occurrence, and 

isist in the shifting of its navigable channel from the eastern to 

! western bank, and vice versa. Such changes are owing to 

c accretions of sand deposited in the river bed during, and at 

e end of, the rainy season. The banks of the Hiigli are generally 

iping, and are highly cultivated. The river bed is clayey and 

The only important case of alluvion of late years in the bed 

JT the HilgH is the formation of an island near Tribenf. About 

f years ago, the (Aar or island first rose above high-water level, 

soon became covered with long grass. Some lime aften\'ards, 

L colony of Bun5 coolies, from a neighbouring Indigo factory, 

tfiblished themselves on the char. They grow large quantities 

f cucumbers and other vegetables which find a ready market. 

lese people have settled down on the island, and the Collector 

lorts that they have adopted Bengali habits and customs. 

f The Rupnarayan forms the western and southern boundary of 

gll District, with the exception of a few miles where it flows 

rongh Mandalghit Fiscal Division, The Rifpndriyan flows from 

Inkurd District under the name of the Dhdlkisor or Dwdrakeswar. 

It takes the name of RiSpndr^yan from the point where it receives 

s of the Sildi {Sai/4va(i), a tributary which flows into it from 

lapur District. From the point where it first touches HiSgU 

lict, the RUpndrdyan flows in a S.E. direction till it receives 

e waters of the Rikhsht i:h-ii in Mandalghdt pargand. From this 

t flows in a tortuous course, but still generally in a south- 

psterly direction, to Kaild-gh^t, where the High-Level Canal from 

lliibirii to Midnapur town crosses the river, and thence in a more 

t course to its confluence with the HiigU opposite Hijgll Point 
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;:..,.r.^- :>■; r/.tr ' -r. •: •■::-.:- v.r '..r.r :: c=i': irJcrcer.:. The Riip- 
r.ir-vi:. '.-. r. .: :o::i" ".- i: :ir.v sej-Mr. v:f :>.e yr^ w::h£n ihe limits 
'.:" '.r.-: D. /.:-■- I:^ ^rlr.-iiil -tzzy ii -: K^lli Ghir, oa the higfa 

The Da: : ;.a.-. :-: :*-•:• or.ly hrze river which intersects the District 
It ':r- :■;:■) Wlz.i fr-»:.T Lir i'.vin en ihr north, and proceeds in a 
so'^ tri*:r';V circ.ti'jrj. : .is: the v:11j::-j5 of Ampti on its east and 
La^^hnan on its w-i-.-t Link. 10 Mahi-hrikhi Ghii » where it is crossed 
by the L"iubir:a-M:'ina].\:r Canal-, and thence flows in a south- 
easterly dircMion into the Huizli', op^.o^ite Faita. During the diy 
•^'jason the river is navigable as far as Ampta in the Howiah 
I>i-.irict, or about twenty-five miles from its mouth, by native cargo 
l>oats of ten tons burden during the neap, and of twenty tons burden 
during the spring tides. There is very little river traffic beyond 
Amjita in the dry season. During the rains large quantities of coal 
f ome by it from the Rdniganj mines, in boats of twenty tons burden 
and upwards, to the depot at Mahishrakhi, where they are tran- 
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ped and forwarded, via the Ulubdrid Canal and HiSgli River, to 
utta. The river is embanked on both sides, but the works 
le east side have been cut and allowed to fall into decay, and 
the west embankment is now maintained by Government, as 
s found that inundations on the east side of the river did little 
ige, ^he banks are well defined, and vary from six to twenty 
in height. Rice cultivation extends to the embankment, and 
:en this and the river the land is generally well cultivated, 
bears abundance of vegetables, mulberry, and other crops. In 
northern parts of the District, however, the river banks are 
■ well cultivated, and many untilled and sandy wastes inter- 
the result of inundations from the river. The bed of the 
dar is sandy, and the Executive Engineer of the District 
s that no change is at present taking place in its course. But 
Collector states that people who have known the river for a 
time say that the char at Mahishrikhd Ghit has increased in 
within their memory j and from cases which have come under 
lOtice of the Courts, it is certain that the main channel of 
ivcr opposite Amptd has shifted from the east to the west side 
le stream. Apparently no extensive changes, however, are 
g place in the river at present. No islands have been formed 
le Ditmodar, but there are several large grass-covered chars, 
of them under cultivation. The river is influenced by the 
as high up as Ampti ; and at Mahishrikhd, ten miles lower 
I, the rise is five feel at neap, and eight feet at spring tides. 
jg the months of April, May, and June, a bore occurs, which 
, as high as about two miles above Mahishrikhi. The height of 
rave varies according to the weather, but does not exceed four 
In the northern part of the District the Ddmodar is ford- 
at places during the dry season, but is nowhere foidable during 
Below Amptd it is nowhere fordable at any time of the 



merly the Dimodar debouched into the Hijgli more directly 
and much higher up ; its old mouth being the present small water- 
course known as the Kdnsoni khdl. The main channel has now 
shifted considerably to the west, and one of the effects of the 
change has been the formation of the 'James and Mary' Sands 
{jai-mari, literally, the Deadly Water), situated between the mouths 
of the Ddmodar and Riipndriyan. These sands are formed from 

mense quantities of silt brought dowil annually by the floods 
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of the Hiigli and Dimodar; the deposition of the suspended 
matter at this spot being caused by the floods or freshets in the 
Rtipn^dyzn, which take place at the some time as those in the 
Dimodar, and thus dam up the Hiigll by a backwater which checks 
its current and forces it to drop its silL 

Colonel Gastrell, in his Revenue Survey Report of Binkuri 
District, dated March 1863, publishes two old charts of the Hiigli 
in 1745 and 1755, in which these sands are shown in a very early 
stage of formation. I take the following paragraphs, illustrating 
the changes which have taken place in the river, liona his Re- 
port : — 

'Whilst drawing up this Report, I obtained copies of two old 
charts of the river Hiiglf. These were co]>ied from old records in 
the East India House, Leadenhall Street, by Mr. Barlow (retired 
Branch Pilot), and given to me by Mr. Robert Smart, Assistant 
Revenue Surveyor, Though this subject is foreign to the object of 
a simple Report on the Dislrict of Bdnkurd, yet as these rivers (the 
Dimodar and Riipnirdyan), and the question of the formation of 
the sands at their entrances into the Hdgli, have been and still are of 
great interest, I trust I may be pardoned for wandering so far from 
my District But I do so in the hopes that, by bringing these old 
charts to light, I may be doing some ser\-ice, and perhaps some day, 
by their means, facilitate the removal of these dangerous sands, 
should they so increase as to interfere with the trade of such xa 
important port as Calcutta, 

' It will be observed, by inspection of these old charts, that in 
former days the Riipni^yan was called in one " the Ganges," in 
the other "the river Tomberlie;" and that it entered the river 
Hiiglf at Hiiglf Point, exactly as at present, and was a river of about 
the same size as it now is. Searching, however, for the DimodBT, 
we find only a small stream, called " the Rasphus River" in the one 
chart, and " the Moundelgatl River " in the other, at the same dis- 
tance north of the RU])nirdyan entrance as the present Dimodai 
enters. Higher up, however, we perceive a much larger stream, called 
the "Jan Perdo River" in both maps; this is shown to have entered 
the Hiiglf about five miles above the village of Riipur, and cotre- 
sponds with the present small KdnsonK kliAl or Kina Damodar, 
which enters the HiigK five miles north of Rirpur and one mile 
north of Ulubirii It would appear, therefore, that this was then 
the principal outfall of the Ddmodar waters into the Hdgh, there 
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J DO Other large river that could have entered the HiigU at 

['The angle at which the "Jan Perdo" entered the HilgK was 

very favourable for creating a good scour in the reaches 

low it Accordingly, we see that in those days the channel of 

was better, i.e. showed deeper soundings from thence to 

K^pnitiyasi than at present, when the old entrance of the 

modar or "Jan Perdo" having closed, its floods have ceased to 

p the HiSgh from that point. Moreover, the present stream of the 

modar enters that of the HdgH River at almost a tight angle ; it, 

refore, instead of helping the current of the latter river to over- 

Boe that of the Rilpn^iyan, retards it, dams it up, and, forming a 

er, causes the formation of the Falti Sand, and facilitates at 

; time the creation of a backwater from the Riipniriyan, 

n the effects of which the dangerous James and Mary Sands are 

bnly produced. According to these old charts, small sands did 

in this channel in those days. In one, indeed, we find a 

I laid down by that very name. But it was of very small size 

, importance in comparison with the present extent of these 

titous sands, which extend from the Riijmirdyan to the Damodar 

WCi entrance. They were then apparently in the first stage of 

I formation. 

^ As before noticed, the flood-waters of the Dimodai have long 

n a source of terror to saminddi's and cultivators of land on its 

>, and of trouble and expense to Government Embankments 

e been erected, originally from Bari Indigo Factory in Bdnkuri 

trict, along the whole length of the stream southwards. But 

fcidents were constantly happening ; and when an embankment 

I give way, the consequences were most disastrous. Amongst 

ler projects for improvement, that of allowing the surplus waters of 

B Dimodar to find their way into the Hiigli above their present 

incc, and through some of the khils supposed to be old beds 

\ the Ddmodar, was proposed ; and, though many natives were 

ixiDUS to have a scheme of the kind carried out that they might 

[nefit by the surplus waters, and so convert that which was a 

; into a blessing, the project was set aside, seemingly because 

s apprehended that it might prove injurious to the navigation 

Kthe Hiigli if the waters were admitted above or below Calcutta, 

■ at any other than the present entrance. 

*A caieful study of these old charts will, 1 think, show that no 
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wk di^ Mcd Ittrabeta ^p«beBded cflrfd^ «U CBtaace 
tetodKB^OBtf aboKUUfaiQbne ben nopeaed, far here 
we see <he snio ifciiiiil of tke Ili«>dv Kwg !| .■BRnapliie 
H^ faknecD nBaabow ite pRSCB umimu. (ifcea bm » ■mB 
Aien^ aad a better doMcl Ota BBv enUE m Ac B4^ ^ 
tfaa, the mplns sattis ofthe Dtfmoilv cnrid be «Bn tkran iatp 
tfe KMuoiUdicr EisiBfavdaK^aid tbaKCBKitfae Htf^ 
it wonld nnqi^ be > reopemag of a oimbk oboc UlcMud Iif latan, 
andwfaidi the somtdings dww to b»c lwa> hea^od, ra&a Aa 
otbenrise, to tbc navigidaa of Ae ma Ht^ 

* Nothing could be nan tabafp^ than die aa^ts at wtikh die 
two riven, the DJmodar and P^p**!^ ]™*. nov|NMr dieir waCn 
mto tbc HiSgU, viz. at i^ *o^a to it. wbci^ bodi aeaie 
extensrc backwaters and Ibrm iatge sandbanks ; vbcrexs, coold the 
Dimodar be trained back into, and beM in, hs old cfaamiel, the 
ooobined Ibtce of its stiean and of die Hit^ aCOng, as the; dva 
BNHt dOb ID ooocert, w>oitM probablj prove too strong for, and tbere- 
fan overcome, die (^ipositioa met with at the Ri^aiiiijan month ; 
io which case, instead of the backwater being id Ak HdgU, it woold 
far more Ukely be in the Rdpoiidyan, and there in that case wodd 
the chief deposit of silt be formed ; the Faiti and James and ituf 
Sands, no longer having so great a backv;^er to &Toar their incnasev 
would probably be giadually eroded and carried away, and the 
navigation of Uul pan of the river be greatly improved. The diitf 
advocates of tbe proposal to allow the surplus waters of the Dimodat 
floods to pass ofi" into the Hiigli appear to have been Major Kennedy 
Consulting Engineer to Govemment, and Colond Mactier, meraba 
of the late Military Board, who both advised that tbe Kini «i4 
should be deepened to eccouiage the escape of the mtteis. 

' No one, during the discussions that took place, seemed to be 
aware of ihe fact of tlie Dimodar haiing once nin into the Hiigli 
just north of Ulubirii, where now only a small AAf/, the Kinsc^ 
marks the old bed. It may be objected that there is no proof that 
the Jan Perdo was the Ddmodai ; but, seeing that no other laige 
river exists or is known to have existed north of the RtSpniiiyan 
that could have entered the HiigU at that spot, (t is feir to infer that 
it must have been the Dimodar. Indeed, a glance at the general 
run or direction of the iAJ/s, old river beds, aadj/iils, between 
Salfmpur on the Ddmodar at the mouth of the old Kind fiaJi i 
Ulubdrid, would show very clearly that a connection between f 
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Mmodu and Hiiglf had once existed through them, even though 

; had not the evidence of the old charts to back the opinion. If 

iry, a aeries of levels would determine the question. 

' ' The question is. How would the navigation of the channel of the 

Wgll, above the Kdnsori kMl, be affected if the Ddmodar emptied 

f into that river there instead of where it does at present ; and 

pight not equally obstructive sands form there? There would at 

my rate, I think, be one great advantage could a stream of sufficient 

lolume be secured in the Hdgll just at and above the Rupnirdyan 

Diction to overcome the outflow of water from the latter river. It 

1^ this, that at present the portion of the Riipnirdyan immediately 

icljoining the Hiigli forms an immense and, I believe, constantly 

ising tidal basin with a comparatively small outlet, and which 

iDtains during the dry season such a large quantity of tidal water 

lat, during ebb, the force of (he water running out of it being very 

Rich greater than that of the Hdgli, it effectually dams up the 

ait of the latter, and the consequence is that the water over the 

s between the Ddmodar and Rdpndriyan in the Hugh River is 

:, and the sands more changeable in the dry than at any other 

ason of the year. But if, by throwing the stream of the Diraodar 

the Hiiglf at a good angle, the combined stream proved stronger 

that of the Rupndrdyan, the tidal basin now existing and 

iDlarging would probably soon be acted on and silted up, and, as 

t silted, the quantity of water, and with it the force of current, 

old diminish and no longer possess the power of causing the 

lation of sands in the HUgK.' 

\ The two principal branches, or rather offsets, of the Ddmodar are 

e Kind nadi, and the Kind Ddmodar or Kdnsond khil alluded 

1 the foregoing extract as having in tlie earlier part of the last 

Oituiy constituted the main stream of the Ddmodar. Both these 

lels, which are now petty streams, formerly left the Ddmodar 

r Salfmdbdd in South Bardwdn, but these old channels have 

lied up. The Kiind nadi takes a south-easterly and then an 

terly direction in Hiigli District till it joins the Ghid fiad\, when 

I tums to the north, and is called the Kuntf nad\ or Naydsardi 

\hH, falling into the Hdgli at Naydsardi, thus establishing a con- 

Election between the Ddmodar and the HilgH. The Kdnd Ddmodar 

ikes a southerly direction through Hugh District, flowing almost 

illel to the Ddmodar, towards the Rdjpur _/'AiV. In the lower 

tion of its course it is known as the Kdnsoni khil, under which 
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name it enters the HiSgli about five miles above Rdipur, and c 
mile north of Ulubdrid, 

The Saraswati. — The on!y other great instance of dlting up 
is that of the SaraswatL This river was formerly the main stream 
of the Ganges, and large vessels sailed up it as far as S^tg^n, 
the royal port of Bengal in the sixteenth centurj-, and a great city. 
' but now a small village. At the present day, the once famous 
river Saraswati is a foul shallow creek, which branches off from the 
Hdgli near Tribent. A branch of the ancient Saraswati debouches 
into the Diraodar near Ampti, the main channel falling into the 
HiigK near Sinknil, a short disunce below the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. The silling up of the Saraswati led to the establishment 
of the town and port of Hiiglf by the Portuguese in 1537. The 
remains of large ships are frequently discovered many feet deep io 
the ground which now covers the bed of the Saraswati. 

Lakes, Artificial Water-Courses, etc. — There is no 1 
properly so called, in the District, although the Rdjdpur jAii aim 
deserves the name. This great swamp or marsh is a deep depM 
sion in the country between the Ddmodar and the Hiiglf Riv( 
situated in the north-eastern pan of the Howrah portion of t 
District. Other considerable swamps or marshes are the Ditri 
ihil, area about 33 square miles ; Samli jhil, area 30 squ^^ mil« 
Khanydn/Ai/, area 18 square miles j and Dalki/^//, area r 
miles. 

The Ulubarxa and Midnapur Higm-Level Canal is the prin- 
cipal artifidal channel within the District. This canal, which is in- 
tended both for navigation and irrigation, was commenced in 1864, 
and has recently been completed and opened out throughout its 
entire length as far as the town of Midnapur, a total length of fifty- 
three miles. Two sections of the canal pass through HdgH District. 
The first starts from Ulubirii on the Hdgli and extends to the 
Dimodar, a distance of seven miles, with locks at both ends ; the 
second section is an open navigable channel four miles in length, 
but without locks, and connects the Ddmodar with the Rdpnird- 
yan River. The other sections of the canal are situated within 
Midnapur. A more detailed description of the progress of this 
great work, with its estimated capabilities for irrigation and the 
conveyance of goods, together with a forecast of the probable 
financial results of the enterprise, will be found i; 
Account of Midnapur. 
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There are also five other old canals or khdls in the District. 
lese are the Bdli, Sankrdl. Kilsip^, Mithikunda, Baidyabdti, and 
:uni khals, and they will be further alluded to in a subsequent 
ion of this Statistical Account, when I treat of the means of 
immunicatioD at the disposal of the District. They are all more 
less navigable throughout the year, and are principally used for 
le transport of grain. 

River-side Towns. — The principal towns or villages mhabited 

by 3 large population living principaliy by river traffic, in Hiiglt 

District are the following: — Ulubarid, Silkhii, Siordphuli, Baidya- 

biti, Bhadreswar, Cliinsurah, Hi5gli, Bdbuganj, Tribeni, and Baligarh, 

ic traffic consists chiefly of rice, paddy, oilseeds, salt, pulses, 

ied butter {g/ii), and piece goods. In the Howrah portion of 

District, with the exception of UlubiriS and Silkhii, there are 

lio towns or large communities wholly or mainly sup|jorled by river 

traffic. An extensive trade, however, is carried on in rice and 

thatching -grass between the villages in the south and Calcutta, but it 

has not concentrated at any particular spot. The trade is conducted 

by means of boats owned by village merchants (niahdjam) in Kotrd 

within Syinipur Police Circle {thdnd), and other large villages. These 

boats ascend the numerous small khdh and water-courses near the 

mouths of the Diraodar and RiSpniriyan Rivers, from November 

to February, collect the produce as they go along, and, on their 

dispose of it in the Calcutta market. 

Utilization of the Water Supply. — None of the non-nari- 

ible rivers or streams are utilized as a motive power for turning 

lineiy. In the Howrah portion of the District, the Magistrate 

irts that the rivers have not sufficient fall to be applied as 

itcr-power. The Collector of Hilgll, however, states that the upjjer 

ions of the Dimodar, where it forms rapids, are capable of being 

utilized by the construction of weirs. The water of the rivers 

id khdls is extensively made use of for the purposes of irrigation, 

icially for the more valuable crops, such as indigo, mulberry, 

■■cane, cotton, jute, etc. Since the opening out of the Midnapur 

lal, a considerable impetus has been given to irrigation, and the 

Iter is now taken to a considerable extent for the cultivation of 

The Magistrate of Howrah, in his report to me, expresses his 

linion that one of the causes of the defective drainage of the 

lislrict is owing to the fact that, wherever water is wanted, it is 

ilained by unscrupulously danaming up a channel or stream, no 
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matter whither it may lead. The water is raised and spread over ihc 
field to be irrigated by a rude but effective process ; the machinery 
consisting simply of the hoUowed-out trunk of a cocoa-nut tree, 
which is dipped in the water, and, being suddenly raised by means of 
a lever, pours the water into a small channel leading to the field. 

Fisheries, — There are no regular fishing towns or villages in 
HiigH, although fishing forms a part of the occupation of both men 
and women over a great portion of the District. The Collector of 
HUgli roughly estimates the proportion of the inhabitants that live 
by fishing at about two per cent, of the total population of the 
District, According to the Census of 1872, this would give a total 
fishing population of 29,770 souls. In the detailed statements of 
the Census Report, however, the number of Hindu fishing and 
boating castes is returned at 57.887, or 3'83 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, exclusive of the Muhammadans, who form so per cent, of 
the inhabitants of the District. The fishing population is most 
numerous in the villages bordering on the Rijipur y^iV, and the 
Magistrate of Howrah is of opinion that in this locality about one- 
fourth of the people live by fishing. No revenue is derived from 
the fisheries, which are all of insignificant extent, and the Collector 
of Hdgli reports that the Jiliis, or fishing caste, combined and suc- 
cessfully resisted an attempt to tax them for fishing in the rivers. 
Fish forms a very important article of diet of the people, and is 
largely consumed by both Hindus and Muhammadans. No limit 
is placed upon the destruction of the finny tribes — breeding fieh 
and young fry are indiscriminately captured by means of traps, weirs, 
and nets with infinitesimally small meshes. Fry, besides being use d 
as food, are also sold at the beginning of the rains to re-stock K 
etc., where fish are privately bred. With regard to the question A 
to whether any measures are necessary for the conservation of 5 
fish, the Collector of the District reports that fish are still 1 
plentiful, that the supply does not seem to be falling off, a 
there appears to be no necessity for any special measures for tl 
preservation. 

Marsh Reclamation. — The RijdpuryAiV is the largest maisl(9 
the District, and a partial attempt has been made to reclaim it \ 
the construction of small embankments or bdnd/ts, three or four fi 
high, around its borders. These are sufiident to keep out 1 
water in all but very rainy seasons. The cultivators take t 
chance of the low embankment being overtopped by floods. 
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ieties of ordinary long-stemmed rice, known by the general name 
of haimaitiik or winter rice, are cultivated here, but principally in 
the shallow water near the margin. Beyond the limits of rice culti- 
vation, XhejJiil is overgrown with marsh grasses, weeds, etc., through 
which clear paths are kept for canoes and small boats, by means of 
.which communication is maintained between the villages through- 
lout the year. Reeds and canes do not grow in the marsh; the 
Mog/d reed, which is a common growth in the shallow k/id/s and 
creeks, not thriving in its deeper waters. The Eijipur j/iil is 
drained by the Kilsipi kMl, which falls into the Hdglf at the 
village of Kilsdpd, a distance of sixteen miles from the marsh. In 
.(he dry season, boats of two or three tons burden proceed along 
mt three-fourths of the length of this k/id/, as far as the influence of 

le tide reaches. During the rainy season they can sail to all parts 
of the marsh, the bridges along the embanked road which crosses 
ihc northern extremity of the j'hii being raised so as to permit a 
laden boat to pass underneath. These boats cany on a traffic in 
rice, raw silk of inferior quality, sugar, jute, pulses, molasses {gur), 
straw, and earthen pots. The trade, however, is said to have 
diminished perceptibly of late years, in consequence of the channels 
liaving gradually silted up and become choked with weeds. The 

itlets on the opposite side of the marsh, towards the east, have 

:en completely closed. 
In H^gli proper, the marshy bed of the DtlnkunI swamp, com- 

ising an area of 23 square miles, and situated within a short 
ice of the Subdivisional Station of Seramptir, has been drained 
tqr means of two canals with sluice-gates, at an expenditure of 
^^30,088, or upwards of three laihs of rupees. This amount, which 
was advanced by Government, will be eventually recovered from 
the proprietors of the lands benefited by it. The work was com- 
pleted in August 1873, but owing to the scanty rainfall of 1873 and 
1874, the canals have hitherto been chiefly usefiil for admitting the 
.waters of the Hdgli into the tract. In the Dinkuni Jhil, as also in 
ler marshy places, a coarse variety of reed called md^iurkati, used 
matting, is grown. The hogld reed, extensively used for thatch- 

ig and for the walls of native huts, is grown upon a char of the 

!iigl[ near Sibpur. 

The Lines of Drainage in HdgH District are through large 
larshes and swamps, such as the Ddnkunf, K^tii, and Kijdpur 
id/Zf, and communicate by means of khdh with the Hdgli and 
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Dimodar rivers respectively on the east and west- These natural 
outlets, however, are now silting up ; and the Collector reports that 
this, together with the obstruction offered to the Dimodar floods by 
means of the embankments, is said to be one of the causes of the 
terrible epidemic which has raged since 1862 in this once healthy 
District A scheme for improving the sanitation of the "Distria 
will be alluded to when I come to treat of the causes of the epidemic 
fever ; and the drainage of the Dinkunl swamp above described 
forms part of the project 

Jungle Products. — There are do extensive jungle tracts or 
pasture-grounds in the District ; the saline chars near the mouth of 
the Rdpniriyan bearing only low scrub. Nor, with ihe exception of 
marsh reeds, are there any wild vegetable productions of marketable 
value beyond a few medicinal drugs, found in uncultivated tracts. 
The Bediyis, a gipsy-like wandering tribe, are the only caste who 
subsist by collecting and trading in jungle products. 

Embankments, — There are a number of important embank- 
ments in HUgli District; especially along the Ddmodar and RiSp- 
niriyan rivers. I shall treat of these afterwards, when dealing with 
the floods and food-destroying inundations to which the District 
is liable. 

FerjE NatuBiE. — Tigers are extremely rare, but leopards are said 
to be common in the north of the District Wild hogs abound, 
and are very destructive within HiSglf, BinsbSrii, and Panduah 
Police Circles {thinds), and also in the south of the Howrah 
portion of the District. As regards small game, the rii'ers and 
marshes abound during the cold season, in snipe, teal, wild ducks, 
and other species of water-fowl. The river-fish met with in the 
District are the hihi, bhetki, chingri or prawn, lioiU, rild, tapa 
mdchh or mango fish, khayrd, 6ir, p&yrdehAndd, muji, phdsd, cHi 
and fdrtgds. Among tank-fish, the principal are the folloi 
ruhl or rui, mirgal, kdllA, bdid, kdlbosk, kai, md^ur, singi, Idtd, s. 
lengrd, and pdrsd. With the exception of the fisheries, the J 
natura are not made to contribute in any way towards the wealth Q 
the District, nor is any trade carried on in wild-beast skins. Oldj 
a very trifling sum is annually spent in the shape of rewards I 
killing ferocious animals, and deaths by wild beasts are almgd 
unknown. A few cases occasionally occur of children being c 
,pff by jackals, but such accidents are very rare. 

Population, — The Collector of the District reported to 1 
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in 1870 thai, according to accepted authorities, the population of 
HiiglJ (including Howrah) amounted to 1,520,840. The District 
in that year embraced a larger area than at present. 

The first systematic Census, taken in 1872, deals with the 
existing area of the District. The result disclosed a total popula- 
tion within this smaller area of 1,488,556 souls. The following 
paragraphs, condensed from the general Census Report of Bengal, 
illustrate the mode in which the Census of HiigU District was 
I t^en. 

' The demarcation operarions of the re-survey of Hdgll had just 
been completed (1871), and the Collector endeavoured to base the 
Census on some rough naaps which were furnished to him by the 
Superintendent of Survey, ' These maps,' writes the Collector, 
'showed the kalkds or circuits on which it was desired that the 
Census should be based, but they did not show the name of each 
hamlet and village comprised in a circuit, and it was the latter 
which ivas found in the police lists. The two, therefore, did not 
corTes[Jond.' Two Deputy Collectors were employed for some rime 
in assigning each hamlet and village to its proper Imlkd, but the 
work proceeded so slowly that the Collector was obliged to give it 
op and to fall back on the lists of villages prepared by the police, 
I fix>m information given by the village watchmen. The Collector 
r thus describes his mode of proceeding : — 

'Feeling the impossibility of relying implicitly on these lists as 
I the basis of the Census, I made the following arrangements for 
' testing them. A special head-constable was despatched to each 
[ ih&nd, with the thitii list in his hand. He was to go lo each 
[ village, apply 10 the man or men named as competent for enume- 
[ mors, test their capacity, and report if they were incompetent, 
I aaming really competent men. He was further to explain to them 
Y the nature of their duty, and cause them to take a rough census 
[■ lU their leisure, as pracdce for the Census afterwards to be taken, 
I As soon as the first list came in from the sub-inspectors, a 
fvety intelligent man was sent out on this work- The thdmi 
J sub-inspector was ordered to watch him. He was warned that he 
I would be watched. A warning notice was posted up in each village 
\ of the l/idn^, telling the people who he was, how he might be known 
I by ius^arwdnd with the Magistrate's seal, what he had to do, eta; 
I Riid bidding all people, whilst assisting him in his legitimate 
Dcss, at once send notice to the tAdnd, if either a suspected 
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impostor came to the village, or if the head-constable misbehaved. 
The man was given travelling allowance and money to buy paper, 
and was sent out at the beginning of August. Until this man bad 
been absent in the mufassal for some weeks without any compl^t of 
any kind being preferred against him, I refrained from sending any 
more. The ease with which extortion might be practised made 
caution necessary. Moreover, the difficulty which had been felt 
by an intelligent English-speaking zaminddr, living only five miles 
from the Headquarters Station, in deciding whether some people 
who came round demanding a levy of tolls were authoriied by 
Government to do so or not, still further impressed on me the 
necessity for caution, notwithstanding time was slipping by. It was 
not, therefore, till September that any more men were sent out. 
Eventually eleven men were employed. These men had to woik 
in the rains and all through the unhealthy season. Their work w 
most laborious, wading in the mud from village to village under tl 
heat of the sun or in the drenching rain. One of them died a 
completing his work, and five others have been invalided. 

' The importance of testing the lists was shown at a very ( 
date, as the head-constable, on returning from his first visit to Ih^ 
Bdnsbdrid, reported that in many villages the persons given in 
thdnd hst as competent enumerators were unable to read or wrr 
The village watchmen, when questioned, merely stated that 1 
educated people had threatened to beat them if they put down t! 
names, so they had been obliged to write down the names of p 
whom they were not afraid of.' 

In Hiigli proper, the Census was taken simultaneously on I 
night of the 2$l\i January. In the Howrah municipality, t 
Census was also taken on the zsth January; in the rest of i 
District it extended over a period from the asth to the 31st Janiu 
The total number of enumerators employed was 5220. 
enumerators were accompanied on their rounds by the villaj 
watchmen, who, from their intimate knowledge of the vtllt 
concerns, were of great use in securing accuracy. With regard t 
other agency employed in taking the Census, the Collector v 
as follows ; — ' Amongst the names of those who assisted are se^ 
mandah, 3.faiijddr, and some bakhshU, all of them remnants of tl 
old village and rural police organization. This organization ) 
however, become so impaired in this District from neglect, that 
definite use could be made of the services of such men. , Where tfad 
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happened to be intelligent or influential, they were naturally applied 
to for assistance, but in very few villages fire mandals of influence 
and intelligence to be found. In most villages there are no such 
people, and in many villages in which mandals are forthcoming, 
the title has degenerated into little more than a surname. It is 
my experience that only in parganA Bhursut, near the Dimodar, 
are there to be found mandals having any authority, and even in 
those villages their authority is ill-defined. 

' As regards zaminddrs, and their agents and servants the 

\^mdshtds and ndibs, many of these have rendered valuable service 

nerators, and by giving assistance in other ways. The 

District Superintendent of Police reports that the following classes 

lliave given assistance, and that they are placed in order according 

Hlo the importance of the services rendered by each : — (i) Respect- 

l^lble persons of independent means; (2) Educated unemployed 

rang men ; (3) Tdlukddrs ; (4) Gumdshtds oi Zaminddrs; (5) Ndibs 

ind other Zaminddri servants.' 

In the Howrah portion of the District, the enumerators were the 
landholders" ^»»i{fj^Afy, or respectable residents, as elsewhere. They 
were supervised by sub-inspectors and intelligent head< on stables 
I of police where available, and elsewhere by a paid agency. In 
[ the municipality a paid staff of enumerators was employed, the 
L gratuitous services of schoolmasters and others being made use of 
L&r the purpose of supervision. Further details of the mode in 
■which the Census of the town of Ho\vrah was taken will be found 
■■on a subsequent page, when treating of the towns. The District 
J.Oflicers are of opinion that the results ascertained by the Census 
K-are fairly accurate. Before taking the Census in HiigU, a pre- 
■ Uminary enumeration was made, and the difference between that 
Ktnd the final Census was only four per cent. 

The following paragraphs, iUuslraiing the comparative density of 

flie population in various parts of the District, and of the effects 

f of the epidemic fever in certain tracts, are extracted from a report 

Ity the Collector of the District, published as an Appendix to the 

\ Census Report : — ' Tlie most striking thing about the Census 

r returns for HdgU and Howrah is the extreme density of the 

population, in which respect this District appears to exceed every 

Other in Bengal, even including the 24 Pargands-cum-CaJcutta. 

I That District has an average density of 950 persons to the square 

I mile. In Hiigll and Howrah tlie population is 1045 to the square 
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mile. The most populous part of HtSgli is a narrow strip stretdiing 
from below Howrah to above Tribeni, bounded on the east by the 
Hiigll, and on the west by some low riccland and swamp, which 
separates this high and populous tract from another broader though 
less populous high strip which fringes the Saraswati. 

' Going northwards from Howrah along the narrow strip on the 
banks of the Hiiglf, the area between the swamps and the river is 
one long suburb made up of Howrah, Ghusri, B4!i, UluqiirA, 
Kotrang, Serampur, Baidyabdtl, Bhadreswar, the French Settlement 
of Chandamagaj', Chinsurah, Hiigli and Binsb^ii, the population 
in which varies from 8148 per square mile to 3000; and on the 
second strip, along the Saraswati and Kuntf khil, the principal 
villages are Magrah, Rijhit, Nindii, Singur, Bordi, Chandital^ 
Baluti, Dumjor, Jhipardah, Mdkardah, MohiSrl, and Andul. Below 
Andul, the Saraswati joins the HiSgH, and the populous strip con- 
tinues thence along the banks of the combined rivere. Along this 
strip, the density of population is not so easily determined, but ii 
probably varies from one thousand to three thousand persons per 
square mile. The population of ihdnd Duuijor, if the Howrah 
municipality be excluded, is 1417 to the square mite; of Chan di tali, 
1316 10 the square mile; that of Baidyabili, if the strip along the 
bank of the Hiigli be excluded, is about 600 ; yet in all these 
ihdnds a large portion is swampy land, sparsely inhabited, or wholly 
uninhabited. It is clear, therefore, that the habitable portions ii 
all these Ouinds must be peopled by at least a thousand per 
to the square mile throughout. 

' If the fever which has raged in this District since 1 860 were n 
still more destructive in Bardwin, where the population, though g 
(about the same in the fever-stricken parts as that of tliini Pandual 
is much less than in Hiiglf, one would unhesitatingly attribute t] 
scourge to excessive population. One would say these people li 
almost as thickly together as the people in towns, yet they have s 
special conservancy precautions, no means of removing night s 
or refuse, no water supply, no drainage. They exhibit the nee 
sities of a town population with the habits of a Bengal villager. 
' And it must be admitted that there would be some truth 1 
view. It is one that has often struck me, but which I held i^ 
abeyance till I could know what the popirlation really was. 
view, that want of conservancy and other civilised arrangements a 
the cause of the fever, has often been brought forward, and as oftei 
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met by the argument that Bengal habits have always been the same, 
■ but that fever does not always and everywhere prevail. The people 
t have from time immemorial used the same tanks for all purposes, 
I and have consigned their dirt to the open air in a humble depend- 
ence on the cleansing powers of nature ; and she has not generally 
failed them. But it seems perfectly certain, that though nature may 
be sufficient for the preservation of good air and water when the 
population is only three hundred to the square mile, she may im- 
perfectly perform her task where the population is six hundred ; 
and when the population amounts lo a thousand, air, water, and 
earth may alike become sodden with foul matter, unless artificial 
precautions are taken. 

'We find that, whereas Binsbirii and Baidyabitf suffered much, 
Hiigli, Chinsurah, Serampur, and Howrah, though more populous, 
suffered little. Panduah covers just a square mile; its present 
population is 3690. It is, in fact, nothing more than a large village 
— there is no conservancy, no arrangements such as prevail even in 
native towns. To look at, it is clean, open, and naturally well 
<liained ; yet it suffered much from fever. In most populous coun- 
tries, the centres of population are much more thickly inhabited 
[ tiian in HiigH, but the rural parts are comparatively sparsely peopled. 
Id Htiglf, on the contrary, the towns are thinly inhabited, and cover 
laige spaces ; but the rural Districts are inhabited with a density to 
[ which few countries can present a parallel. In point of fact, Hiigli 
j villages are loo thinly inhabited to be able to afford the artificial 
I devices which men congregated in large cities are driven to adopt, 
I and are yet too large and thickly populated to be heallhy without 
■ these devices. This population of from one thousand to eight 
' thousand to the square mile, u-ith deeply-tooted habits suited to, 
i and indeed admirable in, a society which in a tropical country may 
I number its one, two, or three hundred to the square mile, but quite 
I iinsuited to close living, presents a problem, and appears to the 
I Englishman somewhat like what Frankenstein's monster did to him. 
I The population is poor and thin, if judged by the standard of towns. 
1 Institutions that would easily be maintained by populations oj 
L fifteen thousand to the square mile, cannot be forced upon such 
I places as these without oppression, and yet the people may be 
I dying from over population. 

' If, for example, the town of Hiigli had a population of a hundred 
I thousand, — no great number, according to town statistics, for its six 
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square miles, — Serampur eighty thousand, and Howrah two hundre 
thousand, and if the rural i>opulalion were nowhere more than thnel 
hundred to the square mile, we might have three rich and healthy 
municipalities and a still more healthy mufassai. In time, pro- 
bably it will be so. Already people live in Calcutta on account of 
its salubrity since the water was laid on ; and, as populations be* 
come civilised, there is always a tendency to congregate in lown^. 
Already the population in this District, where thickest of all, vi^, 
on the banks of the Hiigli, enjoys substantial benefit, as the in- 
habitants are willing lo admit, from municipal institutions ; though 
even there the population is hardly thick enough to permit any but 
the most necessary expenditure, and the people are heavily taxed 
even for that. At present, however, every one lives in the countiy. 
There is his home; he often has, a lodging in the city or tadr 
station, but never thinks of bringing his family there. He would 
much prefer leaving his womankind altogether unprotected in his 
village. Half the robberies which take place in this District are in 
the houses of women whose husbands and male relations 
Calcutta, HowTah, or HuglL It is discouraging to tliink t 
sanitary improvement of a District is dependent on the slow 
of manners and habits which necessity ineiiiably produces; I 
there is no doubt that the peace which the English Govemrod 
has afforded, has, in so rural a country as Bengal, resulted chieSy ll 
an overgrowth of population in rural villages, which is at last b 
ing noticeable by what threatens to be universal unhealthinei 
Another very interesting question which forces itself on one's a 
tion at the sight of these Census returns, is the amount of deer 
of population which has been caused in the District by this f 
If the population be now a thousand to the square mile, what n 
before i860? 

'Four of the thdnds of the Subdivision of Jah^ndb^, i 
fever has of late been most prevalent, have now been removed £ 
the District ; but it must be remembered that the fever was epidet 
in the l/tdnds which at present consritute the Hiigll District i 
longer period than it has raged in Jahdndb^d, viz. from 1861 
1868, during which time JahdDibdd was almost free of il, and tl 
since then, notably in October 1871, there was much s 
every ^^<Jrta of HUglf. Between i860 and 1868, Bdnsb^d, Pandiu 
Dwdrbdsini, Dhinidkhili, towards the north ; Shihbdzdr, Pan 
Dhipi, Dwirhitd, and Krishnanagar, with other villages, 1 
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f Kini Dimodar ; Chenchud, Ajodhyd, Sondlikri, Balifl, Jot Midhabj 
and Bandipur, with other villages on the Kind nodi, — were so 
severely attacked, that by estimate at least one-third of their popula- 
tion perished in one year. These villages have never been free 
from sickness since ; and during the twelve years since the outbreak 
made its appearance, hundreds of others have suffered less severely. 
It may, I think, be considered certain that the population of Hugh 
was increasing before i860, and but for the fever would be an 
increasing population still ; but that owing to this cause its popula- 
tion is less now than it was in 1S60, and much less than it would 
have been but for the fever.' 

The results of the Census disclosed a total population in Hiiglf 
District (including Howrah) of 1,488,556 souls inhabiting 322,703 
houses, the average density of the population being 1045 souls to 
. the square mile. The following table illustrates the distribution of 
I the population in each Police Circle {lMn£) and Subdivision. The 
table is reproduced as it stands in the Census Report of 1872. 
The subdivisional figures will be again presented on a subsequent 
page, when I come to treat of the political and administrative 
divisions of the District, but they may here be exhibited as a 

i whole. 
The number of males is 722,856, and of females 765,700; the 
proportion of males in the total population being 48-6 per cent, and 
■ of females 51 ■4. Classified according to age, the Census gives 
tiie following results : — Hindus — under twelve years of age, males 
193,207, females 150,397 ; above twelve years of age, males 
385,475, and females 457,356. Muhammadans — under twelve 
years of age, males 51,056, and females 39,105 ; above twelve years, 
males 91,408, and females 1 1 7,356, Christians — under twelve years 
of age, males 388, and females 357 ; above twelve years, males 975, 
■od females 863. Other denominations not separately classified — 
under twelve years of age, males 46, and females a6 ; above twelve 
years, males 301, and females 140. Total population of all religions 
— under twelve years of age, males 244,697, and females 189,985; 
above twelve years, males 478,159, and females 575,715- As in 
other Districts of Bengal, the Census returns disclose a very small 
pro^iortion of girls to boys, whilst in the population above twelve 
years of age the females are considerably in excess of the males. 
This discrepancy probably arises from the fact that natives consider 
\Seitletice continued on p. 276. 
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Sentence ecnlinued from p. 273.] 
girls have attained womanhood at a much earlier age than bo; 
attain manhood. The pro]>ortion of males in the total population of 
all ages, namely, 48*6 per cent, is probably correct. The number 
of insanes and persons otherwise afflicted with infinnities in HiSgH 
District, is returned in the Census Report as follows : — Insanes, 
males 223, and females 53 — total 276, or '0185 per cent of the 
total population; idiots, males 78, and females 35 — total 113, or 
■0075 per cent, of the population ; deaf and dumb, males 401, and 
females 169— total 570, or -0383 per cent, of the population ; blind, 
males 736, and females 374 — total 1110, or "0746 percent of the 
population ; lepers, males 787, and females 113 — total 900, or '0605 
per cent of the population. It is a curious circumstance, that 
although the females form 5 r -4 per cent, of the total population of 
the District, of the total number of persons afflicted wth tha above- 
mentioned infirmities only one -fourth were women. The total 
number of male infirm amounted to 2225, or '30 per cent of the 
male population; while the number of female infirm was 744, or less 
than '10 per cent of the female population. The total of infirm of 
both sexes was 2969, or -19 per cent of the population. 

Occupations of the People. — The following paragraphs relating 
to the occupations of the people are taken from the District Census 
Statements compiled by Mr. C. F. Magrath. They are, however, 
unavoidably imperfect in many respects, and must be accei 
subject to the same cautions as those' given in my Stal 
Accounts of other Districts. 

Occupation of Males — Class I, — Persons employed 
Government or Municipal or other local authorities : — Military 
officers, 2; Government police, 960; rural police, 5653; 
nanted European officers, 1 1 ; subordinate judicial service, 3,: 
subordinate executive service, 8 ; Public Works officials, 9 
Office officials, 170; ecclesiastical, 2; excise officer, 1; cl< 
88; municipal officers, 52 ; messengers {piydiids), 49; otheR, 
Total of Class I,, 7019. 

Class II. — Professional persons, including ministers of relif 
professors of education, law, medicine, fine arts, surveying 
engineering : — (17) Religion — Ministers and missionaries, 1 1 ; Hini 
priests {purohits), 1 1,442 ; spiritual guides (ptrus), 306 ; astrol< 
and fortune-tellers (dchdrfyas). 106 ; Muhammadan priests (1 
92 ; priests in charge of Hindu religious endowments {mahattti), 
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pilgrim guides [paiutds), 29 ; priests of family idols (pujhdris), 121; 
temple attendants, 64 ; expounders of the purins or Sacred Law 
(kathaks), 97, {b) Education — Schoolmasters, 1131; teachers of 
Sanskrit {pandits), 170; professors of iols or indigenous Sanskrit 
schools iadhysipaks), 27 ; vernacular schoolmasters {gurumahisays), 
13S ; Muhammadan clerics and interpreters (niuns/iis), 22 ; students 
and scholars, 771 j authors, 8. (c) Law — barristers, 2; pleaders, 
121; law agents (itiuiMirs), 237; stamp vendors, 38. {if) Medi- 
cine — physicians, 19 ; doctors, 479 ; Hindu medical practitioners 
{kaliirdjs), 1700 ; vaccinators, 11 ; cow-doctors {go&atdyas), 8 ; 
men-midwives, ^^ ; compounders, 108. (c) Fine Arts — musicians, 
1355 ; singers, 708 ; dancers, 6 ; actors, 34 ; jugglers, 6 ; painters, 
165 ; snake-charmers, 57. (/) Surveyors or dmlns, 16 j draughts- 
men, 5. Total of Class IL, 19,656. 

Class III. — Persons in service, or performing personal offices: — 
Personal servants, 6663 ; cooks, 487 ; assistant cooks (maidlMs), 
7; barbers, 3989; washermen {liAadds), 3530; sweepers {niMars), 
300; water-carriers {bhisth), 144; gardeners {ma/Is), 1061 j 
marriage registrars {ghataks), 46 ; porters and doorkeepers {dar- 
tudm), 1 142; corpse-bearers {munid fards/t), 83; innkeepers, 16; 
unspecified, 14,269. Total of Class IIL, 31.732. 

Class IV. — Persons engaged in agriculture, or with animals : — 
{a) In agriculture — Superior landlords (saminiidrs), 1454 ; large 
leaseholders {i/drdddrs), 74; holders of rent-free tenures {likhirdj- 
ddrs), 2098 ; holders of rent-free military tenures (/dgirddrs), 5 ; 
holders of rent-free charity lands {dimdddrs), 553 ; subordinate land- 
lords (tdlukddn), 418; permanent leaseholders {palniddrs), 213; 
cultivators with rights of occupancy, 597 ; small estate holders 
{moAalddn), 2; ordinary cultivators, 180,537; land ■ stewards 
(^umdsAfds), 1500; rent-collectors (fa/uiiddrs), 117; village ac- 
countants {palwdris), 84 ; holders of land on military service, or as 
servants of the landholder {pdiks), 1653 ; taminddri servants, 16; 
overseers {da/dddn), 30 ; finance officers {diwdns), x ; village heads 
{nia>ida/s), 184 ; rent-collectors in charge of estates {ndibs), 67 ; 
managers of estates, 3. {b) With animals — Horse dealer, 1 ; cattle 
dealers, 301; goat dealers, 74; pig dealers, 69; poultry dealers, 
117; buffalo dealers, 5 ; shepherds, 1141 ; cow-herds, 1107; ele- 
phant drivers {mdhuts), 4; grooms, 465 ; grass-cutters, 2; ferriers 
and shoeing smiths {ndlbands), 6 ; huntsmen {shiidris), 68. Total 
of Class IV., 192,967. 
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Class V. — Persons engaged in commerce or Irade: — {a) In 
conveyance of persons and goods — Engineere, 46; engine-drivers, 
137; stokers, 2; guards, 157; signallers, 15; pointsmen, 18; 
tefegraph clerks, 15 ; station masters, 16 ; clerks, 34; khald^s, 818 ; 
plate-layer, i; other railway servants, 1052 j cabmen, 198; cattere, 
1583 ; bullock drivers, 837 ; palanquin bearers, 4241 ; shipmasters, 
to ; boatmen, 6409 ; divers, 35 ; boat owners, 313 ; lascars, 18 ; fire- 
men, 47; warehouse keepers {dratddrs), 16; markmen, 2; packers, 
S ; weighmen, 171. (b) In keeping and lending money, and in the 
sale of goods — Bankers and mahJjans, 1172 ; mone)'-changers, 45 ; 
cashieis, 147; money-lenders, 1268; merchants, 538; merchants 
in special goods, 72; commission agents (/diidrs), 14; petty 
dealers (brpdris), 75; warehouse keepers {goladirs), 199; shop- 
keepers, 6919 ; petty shopkeepers {mud'ii), 3558 j spice dealers and 
grocers {banias), 600 ; box-wallahs, 41 ; hawkers, zoS ; iroimiongers 
{btsdai), 25 ; dealers in miscellaneous goods, 336 j brokers (daUJi), 
362; banians, 3; clerks, 209;wiitera {kardnis), 1247; out-door 
clerks (sarkdrs), 831 ; vernacular clerks {muAttrrirs), 1503 ; mana- 
gers, 3 ; commission agents, ts. Total of Class V,, 35,491. 

Class VI, — Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineenng opemtions, and in the sale of goods manufactu 
or prepared for consumption : — (a) Manufactures — Indigo mai 
facturers, 33 ; oil manufacturers, 163 ; leather workers, 5 ; 
workers, ig; cotton manufacturers, 23; jute manufacturers, ; 
mechanical engineer, r. (b) Constructive art — Contractors, : 
bricklayers (rdj misMs), 3344 ; stone-masons, 13 ; brickmakf 
687 ; sawyers, 346 ; carpenters, 3855 ; thatchers, 1498 ; painters, i' 
brick dealers, 658 j well diggers, 2 ; pantile dealers, 46 ; 1 
builders, 14 ; cait builders, 104 ; boat builders, 645 ; caulkers, i 
((■) Miscellaneous artisans — Blacksmiths, 3865 ; dealers in hardw 
39 ; coppersmiths, 6 ; braziers, 90 ; workers in bell metal (, 
941; tinmen, 233; kalaigdrs, 19; goldsmiths, 3682; jewellers, i 
watchmakers, 1 1 ; potters, 4185 ; glass vendors, 14 ; stone 1 
25 ; crockery vendors, 31 ; lime vendors, 538; cabinetmakers, 4 
comb makers, 15; mat makers, 6o5; fan makers, 44; 
makers, 1478; whip makers, 14; toy makers, 4t ; bead 1 
42; hookah makers, 23; grindstone maker, i ; musical in 
makers, 4 ; lacquered ware makers, 242 ; makers of leaf p 
garland makers, 328 ; gilders, 22 ; shell carvers, 200 ; cane 
1 14 ; loom maker, 1 ; cotton carders, 33 ; silk weavers, 149 ; cottoi 
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weavers, 17,049; jute weavers, 310; coir weavers, 30; dyers, a8; 
tailors, 2790; cap makers, 15; shoemakers, 735; doth vendors, 
3488; ornament makers, ai; umbrella makers, la; tape makers, 
46; gunny-bag makers, 167; net makers. 12; cloth printers, 5; 
thread sellers, 326; embroiderers, 93; jute spinners, loa ; cotton 
sellers, 34; silk deaiers, 205; printers, 261 ; stationers, 239; book- 
binders, 16; engravers, 29; picture sellers, aa; daftris, 16; book- 
sellers, 68; paper makers, 349; compositors, 278. {d) Dealers in 
vegetable food — Oil sellers, 3320; grain sellers, 381 ; flour sellers, 
54; rice sellers, 717 ; spice sellers, 44; grain huskers, 810; bakers, 
203; grain parchers, 130; costermongers, 778 ; confectioners, 1993; 
sellers of gur, 577. {t) Dealers in animal food — Butchers. 73 ; 
fishermen, 521; fishmongers, 10,944; bird-catchers, 7; milkmen, 
3616; poulterers, 77; butter sellers, la. (/) Dealers in drinks- 
Toddy sellers, 976; liquor shopkeepers, 491; sellers of soda 
water, 15. {^) Dealers in stimulants— Tobacco sellers, 316 ; opium 
seUers, 6; ganjd seller, i; pdn sellers, 1331; madat sellers, 22. 
(i) Dealers in perfumes, drugs, medicines, etc — Perfumers, 5 ; 

I druggists, 3; salt sellers, 65; gunpowder sellers, 37; firework 

I sellers, 11 ; sellers of soap, 8 ; sellers of tiki, 197. (i) Dealers in 
vegetable substances — Firewood sellers, 912; timber sellers, 2; 
charcoal sellers, 39; cow-dung sellers, 6; bamboo sellers, 125; 
dealers in forage, 59 ; rope sellers, 612 ; woodcutters, 185 ; sellers 
of straw, 370. (_/) Dealers in animal substances — Dealers in hides, 
883 ; dealers in bones, 38 ; dealers in horns, 7 ; skinners and 

I leather dealers (Mmirs), 183. Total of Class VI., 86,986. 

Class VII. — Miscellaneous persons, not classed otherwise ■^ 

I Pensioners, a4a9; gamblers, 7; be^ais and paupers, 5750; 

I apprentices, la; labourers, 79,43a; unemployed, 18,646; male 

I children, a4a,7ig. Total of Class VII., 348,995. Grand total of 

I males, 7a2,8s6, 

Occupations of Females, — The general caution prefixed to the 

I paragraphs regarding the occupations of the people, applies with 
special force to the section of the Census Report which deals with 

. the occupations of women. The following figures are quoted from 

I Mr. C. F. Magrath's District Census Compilation. Class I., nil. 
Class II., professional females: — Priestesses, 1226; female spiritual 

' guides (guriii), 14 ; schoolmistresses, 31 ; nurse, 1 ; midwives, 44 ; 
Mil, 140; female medical practirioners (kabirdjs), 67; musicians, 
3; singers, 14; jugglers, a; dancer, i ; painters, 7a. Total of Class 
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II., 1615. Class HI., females in service, or performiiig persona 
offices: — Personal servants, 3934; ayahs, a; nurses, 169; coold 
no; xandnd attendants, 13; female barbers, 2^^; wasbetwofnen, 
769; female sweepers, 103; water carriers, 9; brothel -keeper, i; 
prostitutes, 3124; unspecified, la. Total of Class III., 8519, 
Class IV., females employed in agriculture, and with animals : — 
Superior landlords {taminJdi'ins), 768 ; holders of rent-free charity 
lands {dimdddrs), 59; permanent leaseholders {painjddrs), 2$; 
holders of rent-free lands (tdkhirdjddrs), 524; subordinate landlords 
[tdlukddn), a8; female cultivators, with occupancy rights, r98; 
ordinary female cultivators, 467a ; dealers in goats, 17 ; dealers in 
pigs, 2; dealers in poultry, la j cowherds, 57, Total of Class IV., 
6360. Class v., females engaged in commerce and trade: — Cxe\. 
owners, 105 ; bullock -driver, i ; boat owners, 12 ; money-lenders, 
a 16; shopkeepers, 1626; petty dealers {bepdris), 69. Total of Class 
Vt 2029. Class VI., females employed in manufactures, and in 
the sale of goods manufactured or prepared for consumption :— 
Dealers in hardware, 11 ; dealers in pottery, 411 ; dealers in Hme, 
40; shell carvers, a; cane workers, 4; basket makers, 294; mat 
■makers, 63 ; broom sellers, 3 ; garland sellers, 81 ; bead makers, 
108; toy makers, 14; spinners, a37s; weavers, 482; tailoresscs, 
165; jute sellers, 4; gunny-bag makers, 19; cotton sellers, a; 
milliners, 2 ; ornament sellers, 38 ; thread sellers, 25 ; cloth ven- 
dors, 88 ; lacquered ware makers, 24 ; silk growers, 6 ; grain 
dealers, 41; rice dealers, 430; costemiongers, 619; dealers in 
spices,56; dealers in oil, 349 ; confectioners, 1 7 ; flour sellers, 272 ; 
gtain parchers, 201; grain buskers, 14,593; sellers of gur, a4; 
phariyds, la ; fishwomen, 2552; milk sellers, 1043; butter sellers, 
5 ; egg sellers, 1 1 ; toddy sellers, 44 ; spirit sellers, 9 ; tobacconists, 
28; pdn sellers, 114; opium sellers, 2; betel sellers, 68; gunjA 
seller, i ; tooth powder sellers, 5 ; charcoal sellers, a ; cow-dun 
sellers, 254; firewood sellers, 227; hide dealers, 34; rope sells 
274 ; bamboo sellers, 16 ; sellers of straw and grass, 23. Total \ 
Class VI., 25,597. Class VII., miscellaneous females, not das 
separately : — House owners, 3 ; pensioners, 290 ; beggars and ] 
pers, 4a69; female labourers, 9671; unemployed females, 5t8,35jg 
female children, 189,084. Total of Class VII., 7ai,S7o. Grand 
total of females, 765,700. 

Ethnical Division of the People. — The bulk of the popula- 
tion consists of Hindus and Muhamniadans, with a sprinkling of 
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Europeans and Eurasians, and some semi-aboriginal low castes, who 
have DOW adopted to a certain extent Hindu beliefs, manners, and 
customs. There are no aboriginal or hill tribes belonging to the 
District A number of Dhdngars and Santils from Chhoti (Chutid) 
Nigpur temporarily reside in it, however, and form a floating 
Cooly population, the individual members of which return to their 
homes when they have saved a little money, while their place 
is filled by others who come to the District to acquire a little 
hoard. The Census Report ethnically divides the population as 
follow: — Europeans and Non -Asiatics, 813; Eurasians, 557; 
Non-Indian Asiatics, 45 ; aboriginal tribes, 968 ; Semi-Hinduized 
aborigines, 260,278 ; Hindu castes, and people of Hindu origin, 
926,862; Muhammadans, 299,025; and Maghs, 8. Total, 1,488,556. 
I take the following details from Mr. C. F. Magrath's District 
Census compilation. The list of Hindu castes will be reproduced 
on a subsequent page, but arranged on a different system from 
that given here, and according to the rank which they hold in local 
public esteem. 
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Tii»», DK Chits. 


Toul 


UAuioPttATioNALrrr, 


Tmal 


I.-NON.ASIATICS. 




i.-Stmi.mndmittd 




Europeans— 




Aborigina. 




!Sr : : : 


'1^ 


Bigdi, . . 
Bdhelid, . 




,5.6,| 


Scotch, 


ii6 


Bkuri, . 




780 


Welsh, 




Bhui^ : : 




109 


French, . 


'4 


Bind, . . 




rorluguese, 


SO 


Buna, . . 




94S 


Dulch, 




Chain. . 






Uermin, 


s 


CUmar and Muchf, 




24.396 


Greek. 


3 


Kuril, . 




61 


Unspecilied, 




Chandil, 
Dom 




3I.S68 

■"■'a 


Tola], . 


798 


T^ri^' : 








Dosadh, 




461 






Hiri. '. . 




"7.3" 


Canadian, . . . 




Kiorii, . 




36,481 


West Indian, . . 




Karangi, 




1,787 


Unspecified, 


7 


Pall, etc . 
Mai, 




z6 


Total, . 


12 


Mihtar, . 








I'asi, 




8.3 
109 


Australasian, 


3 


Shikiri, 




Tolal of Non- Asiatics, . 
II.— MIXED RACES. 


813 


TotiJ, . 
I.— Hindus. 


160.178 






Eurasian, 


557 


(i.) SuperjohCastrs. 




III.— ASIATICS. 




Brihman, . . . 


107,534 


A.—OlhtT Ihsn NaHvts ef 




Ramul, .... 
Ghatwil, 


^\ 


India aru£ BurTfUth 








I'^enia; ' ' ' " 


13 


Total, . 


"4.535 




29 






Chinese, "... 


4 


(ii.) Intermediate Castes. 




Total, . 
B.—Nafkfs of India and 


4S 


Kayaslh, 

BaidyB, .... 


38,7" 

71 

3,(W3 




Burmah. 
I. — Aboriginal Tribtt. 


150 
616 


Total, . 
(iii.) Trading Castes. 


41,817 


Bhar, , 










Agarwili and Mirwiri, . 


S4 


Santil, . 




'46 


Khatri, .... 


701 


Kt,]. . 




6 


Mahuri, etc, . 


4 


Uhuraij, . 




13 




6,985 


Pahiria, . 




7 


Total, . 


8:^7 


Total, . 


968 


16,661 
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(it.) Pastoral Castes. 

GolU, .... 
Gareri, .... 
Coju, .... 



(vL) Agricultural 
Castes. 
SadEop, . 
KaflMTtto, 
ChisiDbopi, 
Blni, . 
Timbuli, 
Mill, 
Koeri, . 

Agttri, . 

Total, 



(tiL) Castes engaged 
CHIEFLY IN Personal 

Service. 
DboU, 

BebiriL,' 



VIbkiA, . 



Total, 



(Tiii) Artisan Castes. 

_ _iiir (Blacksmith), 
Kiuiri (Brazier), . 
Sonir (Goldsmith), 
SntnuUuT (Carpenter), . 
Knmir (Potter), 
UheH (Lac vorlier), 



65.366 

6 

65.374 



63.774 

188,621 

6.435 

7.400 

7,3SS 

2.652 

M3 

696 



(viii.) Art is an Castes 

Sinkhari (Shell cutter), . 
Sutf (Distiller), 
Teli (Oilmen), 
Kalu (ditto), . 

Total, . 

(ix.) Weaver Castes. 
Tintl, .... 

Si^!(, '.'.'.'. 
Kapdll 

Total, . 

(x.) Labouring Castes. 

Beldir, etc 

Chuniri, 

Patiil 



(xi.) Castes 
Selling Fish A 

Vegetables. 
Matia, . 
PSjnr, . 
Puri, . 



(lii,) Boating and Fish- 

JalU, . . '. . 
Piml, , . . . 
Pod, .... 

Tior, .... 
Keul, .... 
MdU 

Mdnjhi, 
Suraiiyi, 



[xiii,) Dancer, Musician, 

Beggar, and Vagabond 

Castes. 



6-509 

29, M3 

10.B44 
90,372 



39.079 
S,d6o 
4.45S 



'15.829 

393 

16,727 

36 

[3 

57.88 
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^THnLoic^.."" 


ToiJ. 


*"i^"™T^SSS."*' 


TMifl 




(nv.) Persons knume- 
BATRD BY NaTIONALITV 

Hindustini. . ' . . 
Midrisi. . . . 
TeUngi. . . . 
PanjaT.i, . . . . 
Uriyi 

Tolal, . 

(xv.) Persons of Un- 
KMow:«OR Unspecified 
Castes, 

GrandTotal of Hindus, 

t^~ Persons 0/ Hindu Origin 

net raoenisine Quit. 
Viiihnnv, . . . 

Isa : : ; 

Nwive Christians. . . 

Toul, . 


104 
983 


Julihaorjoli. . . 

Mughul, 

Pathin, .... 

IS; ; : : 

UnspecilieJ, . 

Total. . 

d.—BuTmest. 
Maghs, .... 

ToTAt OF Natives of 
India, . . . 

Total oc Asiatics, , 

Grand Total, . 


*99.<aS 
S 


S.559 
905.273 


1,487.141 


6 
I. "84 


t.487.186 
1.488.536 


ai.5S9 






There is no immigration into HUglt District, with the excepc 
of a few Dhingars and Santils from Chholi (Chutii) Nigpur, ao 
ow-cas[e Hiadustinis from Behar. and a few Unyis from OriM 
These people princip;illy come to the HowTah portion of the Distn 
11 search of work as coohes, road makers, or street scavengfl 
They do not permanently settle in the District, but, as aizet 
sUted, return to their own homes when they have saved 
ittie money. A few MusaJrains also come to the District fii 
"hittagong, Silhet, and Dacca, principally in search of empIoynH 
as boatmen ; but these, too, return to their own homes as SOOD 
hey have amassed a hoard. There is no emigration from t 
District. 

Castes.— The following is a list of the ninety Hindu caste* 
HilgH District, arranged as far as possible in the order of precedei 
which they hold in local social esteem, and also showing t 
occupation of each caste. The numbers are taken from the Ceni 
leport of 1872. The following nine castes occupy the first pbq 
n public estimation :— {i) Brihmans; members of the priestha 
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mdholders, traders, and also employed in Government service as 

Bibordinate ministerial and executive officers; number in HJgli 

District in 1873, according to the Census Report, 107,534. A 

' Brdhmans are wealthy men, and a good many in moderate 

mstances; but the majority are poor. The Briihmans of Hrigli 

^icfly belong to the Rirhi class, but a few Bdrendra BrAhmans are 

lund at Serampur, Chitri, and some other places. Although the 

|t&4hmans are the first caste in the Hindu social system, several 

s of them have become degraded from various causes, such 

t accepting gifts at religious or social ceremonies, or acting as 

Kjiriests to the low castes, etc. Nearly all the lower castes have 

rihman priests who officiate for them, and these take the name of 

e caste to which they have attached themselves, such as Kaibartta- 

Unnans, Goild-Brihmans, etc. These lapsed Brdhmans are 

Bilitterly despised by their undegraded brethren. A pure Brdhman, 

["■who would take water from the hands of a Kaibartta or Godli, 

twould not touch it from the hands of a Briihman who officiated as 

V'liriest to those castes. Besides the Brihmans who act as priests to 

Ei'tbe Kaibarttas, there is another class of Kaibartta-Brdhmans who 

fare rather numerous in HiigH District. A legend states that the 

t sage Vy^a, who compiled the Vedis and wrote the epic 

a of the Mahibhdrata, and who was himself the illegitimate son 

H>of a Kaibartta woman by a Brdhman father, raised several indi- 

Ividuals of the Kaibartta caste into Br^hmans, and appointed them 

> officiate as priests to the rest. A similar tradition of Western 

bdia relates how the great Brdhman warrior Parasurdm, the sixth 

f incarnation of Vishnu, invested a number of Kaibartta fishermen of 

[ the Malabar coast with Brdhmanhood, tearing up their fishing nets for 

L flie sacred thread. The HiigK Kaibartta-Br^hmans deny the legend- 

r ary story of their admission to Brdhmanhood, and assert themselves 

I to be regular Brdhmans belonging to the Drdvira srmi or class, but 

I who have fallen from pure Brdhmanhood. (a) The Kshattri)'as 

LfiSTmed the second or warrior caste in the ancient Hindu classifica- 

I tion, but it is now believed that, at least in Bengal, no pure Kshat- 

I triyas exist. At the present day, the so-called Kshattriyas, generally 

I caLed Khatris, are simply an up-country trading caste, who claim 

• ■fl»e rank of pure Kshattriyas. The Census Report returns them 

las traders, and gives their number at 701. A few of the caste are 

rsaid to be well-to-do, while others are in middling circumstances. 

I The Collector of Hiigli reports that their status in the District is 
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•nrf ^am as compared with that of their fellow-castemen in I 
Upper Provinces. (3) Rajput ; employed in militaiy and ] 
service, and as messenger and doorkeepers. The caste propciljr 
belongs to Notthem India, and claims Ksfaatiriyahood ; but, like 
the so-called Kshattiiyas described aboi-e, the members of the caste 
in HdgU District are not held in very high social esteem. The 
Census Report returns their number in the District at G993. 
(4) GhiEtwal ; a caste or class also claiming Kshattriyahood. They 
consist chiefly of people from the hilly parts of Western Bengal, who 
formeriy held giants of rent-free service lands in return for the duty 
of protecting travellers through the hills, and keeping the passes free 
from robbers. At the present day they are principally employed 
on police sen-ice, or as messengers or dooriceepers. The caste only 
numbered 8 members in Hiigll District in 1872, according to the 
Census Report. (5) Baidya, hereditary physicians by caste occupa- 
tion, but most of them have now abandoned their ancient profes- 
sion, and betaken themselves to other employments. Some of 
them are well-to-do landed proprietors, while others are employed 
as clerks or ministerial and executive officers in the subordinate 
Government Service. The Census Report returns their number at 
3023. (6) Kiyasth, or writer caste. At the present day, 1 
members of this caste are wealthy landed proprietors, others 1 
employed as eamirufdri servants, or in Government or ] 
service. Number in 187s, according to the Census Report, 3 
They arc found in all varieties of worldly circumstance 
being wealthy men, others in well-to-do circumstances, j 
remainder poor. The Kiyasihs of Hdgli District belong pri 
to the Dakshfn Rdrhi class, but a few Uttar Rirhi Kiyasth (i 
live in Bdnsbirii, Rdjhit, Siordphuli, Bdli, and other 1 
(7) Bhit, heralds and genealogists, also bearers of complimci 
letters or in\italions on occasions of great ceremony. Tl 
claim to be lapsed Br^mans, and wear the sacred thread ; 
doubtful if they have any right to the rank even of deg 
Brihmans. The Census Report classifies them as a separate c 
and returns their number in Hiigll District at 72, (8) Achi 
These are degraded Brihmans, who have lapsed from pure Br 
hood from their practice of indiscriminately accepting alms ft 
low castes. They employ themselves as astrologers and ibiti 
tellers ; they also calculate horoscopes, and fix upon auspicious d 
for particular ceremonies. The Achirjyas are not returned a 
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separate caste in the Census Report, and their numbers are pro- 

Ibably included with the Brihmans. They are said to be nearly all 
£tirly well off. (9) Minviri and Agarwild; returned under one 
caste in the Census Report as up-country traders, their number in 
Hiigll District being set down at 84. 
Pure Sudra Castes. — Next to the foregoing come fourteen pure 
Sildra castes, from whose hands a Brihman may receive water 
without defilement. Originally these pure Siidra castes were only 
jline in number, called the ttabasdks; but some of them have now 
jjiUt up into subdi\-isLons, and others who did not originally belong 
40 this respected class, have by their numbers or wealth forced 
themselves into it, and claimed recognition as belonging to the 
tubasdks. These castes vary in different Districts. In HiigU they 
aie said to be as follows : — (10) Ndpit, barbers, 22,287 i" number j 
8 few well to do, but the majority in poor circumstances. (11) 
K^^r, blacksmiths, 1 1,949 in number ; a few of them well to do, 
but the majority in poor circumstances. (12) Kumdr, potters, 14,872 
in number; a few well off, but the majority poor. (13) Teli or 
Tilf. The hereditary employment of this caste was originally that 
of oil pressers and sellers, — one that is held in very low esteem \ 
but most of its members have abandoned their ancient employ- 
ment, and many of them are now wealthy grain merchants and 
traders. This is one of the castes which, by means of their influence 
and wealth, has been enabled to enforce respect, and to thrust 
itself forward into a higher rank than that formerly assigned to 
it.* The Census Report returns the number of TeKs in Hiigli 
District at 2g,iia. (14) Tfteibuli, betel growers and sellers by 
caste occupation ; but, like the Tells, they have now severed them- 
selves from their hereditary profession, and by taking to other walks 
of hfe, by wealth and force of numbers have succeeded in pushing 
themselves into a forward rank of society. The Hdgli Census Report 
returns their number in the District at 7,325. (15) Sadgop, the 
highest cultivating caste, Many of them have abandoned the pro- 
fession of husbandry, and would now consider it degrading to hold 
the plough. These have betaken themselves to service or trade, 
and many have become wealthy men. Nearly all the members 
of the caste, however, are well off, very few being poor. The 
Census Report returns the number of Sadgops at 63,774. {16) 
Bdrui, pAn growers and sellers, 7400 in number; some of them 
are well off, but the majority are poor. {17) Mill or Milikar, 
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^■dMBK Md ifcai rf lower priands, ^653 in number; a few 

■rii «i( bM Ae Mijiiiij pooc (iS) Gaodhbamik, traders and 
qice A-J— ^ 6f85 ■ iwi a lfn ; mobj wealthj, others in otdinaTj' 
caKBiaMcc^ aad a fe« pooc (19) SinfcMri, shell onuunent 
milrTV jtt m ^m^»x% Boofy is onSnur ctrcumsiaiices. (10) 
T hih f. laiiiiii sad cofpasBtbs, 3667 in tmmbei; some tolerabljr 
wdloda^btf Ac ■■fodtf pooc (ii) Agori; a respectable culci- 
vadagcasleoBlf icccBd7ipraBg^ii4i ia number; ^irlywell oE[ 
(x3) K jJmWu s; &e moa nMMiiiiii cuie in the District, number- 
ia^ accatAaE tB Ac Cosas Rcpan of 1873, 388,621. There is 
link doidtt that Ais osK sss ooe of the aboiiginal tribes of this 
■put di Ac txKotxj. Thej- ate spolcen of b the MaMbhinta and 
manoal erf' Aeandeotidi^aBS books oT the Hindus; aodtfaecitte 
B the Kstncts of Hiigb', Midtu^nn, and the 
lUe KaSmttis embraced Hinduism soon aAerthe 
Aijoas pndm) *'*"■'■'' ■ " fanmd into Bengal, and sncceeded in 
*i**«*"'^ fix Aamdiei a &ir rank in Hindo sodelf. On p. 185 
1 aiCBliaaed tbe Kaibaitta-Btihrnans, who are alleged to bare 
been de:«aled 10 Aal dignity \fj tbe sage V)-isa of tfae MahibhJnti. 
Tbese Ejubntta-Blibinaiis are divided into tweU-e gc*ras or »epls, 
«f wbidt Ae fbOowiag nine are Ae roost important : — SJndil>-a, 
HSDsnida, fS«»i««M ^ and Pimdari, irbo are Kulins ; and Bhuadwij, 
Ki^^ML, R a^ t u ri ri u, Hadhukulb, and Gfarita Kausika. The 
Eaibaitta-Btihmaas reade in la^ numbers in villages vest of 
Senmpor, and in DwiiWsini, near Hdgli The ordinary Kaibarltas 
are divided inn two classes. The first consists of people who are 
generallf weO dS, many being substantial landholders, some are 
onployed in respectable service, and others follow agriculture as 
a prctfessioo. The second class of Kaibarttas are simply poor 
fishermen. Tbe first class is regarded nith considerable respect, 
and a Brihman would receive nam Irom the hands of a person 
belon^ng to it. The fisher- Kaibartias, on the other hand, are greatly 
despised, and are looked down upon as belonging to one of tbe 
very low castes. (33) Mahuri, an up-country trading caste, only 
number 4 members in HiigU District according to the Census 
Report 

Intermediate Sudra Castes. — The following nineteen < 
form the next class. They are neither esteemed nor despised b 
the higher-class Hindus, but are considered to possess : 
claim to respectability : — {34) Gareri, an up-country pastoral t 
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Dumbcring, according to the Census Report, 2 members in 
bdgU DisIricL (25) Godli, cow-herds, milk and butter sellers,. 
e of ihem also cultivators, 65,366 in number; a few of them are 
ftid to be well off, but the majority are poor. (26) Ginrdr, pre- 
fers and sellers of parched rice, 574 in number. (27) Madak, 
confectioners, 8278 in number; generally in poor circumstances.. 
bS) Ghanii, not a separate caste, but a class of Kaibarttas living 
f cultivation and day labour; generally poor. Not classified sepa- 
Hely in the Census Report, their number being probably included 
pith the Kaibarttas. (29) Gujar, an up-country pastoral caste, 
mly numbering 6 members in HiigU District, according to the 
isus Report. (30) Kurmf, an up-country cultivating caste, 6g6 
I) number. (31) Koerf, cultivators, 143 in number. (32) Vaishnav, 
i>lIowers of the reformed Vishnuvite faith introduced by Chaitanya. 
"his is rather a sect than a caste ; indeed, the religion as preached 
fcy" Chaitanya was based upon the renunciation of caste, and the 
[eli^ous equality of all men. At the present day, however, it has 
a>ine 10 be looked upon as a caste, and the more wealthy mem- 
s of the sect, which numbers some rich traders and well-to-do- 
;riculturists, look down upon the lower classes of the sect, and are 
irdly to be distinguished from orthodox Hindus, with whopi they 
buQgle socially, and even intermarry. The lower classes of Vaish- 
tftvs are principally religious mendicants, many of the female 
IbUowers of the sect being prostitutes. A more detailed description 
(f the Vaishnav sect will be found in my Statistical Accounts of the 
\ Pargan^s and Dacca Districts. The Census Report returns the 
mber of Vaishnavs in Hdglf at 20,373. KZ^ Chdsi Dhopd, 
nltivatois, 6435 in number; some tolerably well off, but many 
{34) Tdnti, weavers, 39,079 in number; a few in middling 
Srcumstances, but the majority poor. (35)' Swamakir or Sonir,, 
pld and silver smiths, 8097 in number; tolerably well off. This 
I said to have been formerly one of the respected castes, but to 
iave fallen in esteem from the propensity of its members to steal 
i portion of the gold or silver entrusted to them to make up. (36) 
Jubamabanik, bankers, jewellers, and public servants; 8887 in- 
mber ; generally well off. {37) Chitrakar or Patiddr, painters ; a 
lew well to do, but the majority poor ; not mentioned as a separate 
I the Census Report (38) Liheri, workers of lacquered' 
re, 246 in number. (39) Sutradhar or Chhutar, carpenters, 5108. 
mber; tolerably well to do, (40) Sukli, weavers, 4458 iit 
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number. (41) KapiK, weavers, 1724 in number. (41) Suri, dis- 
tillers and wine sellers ; some have now abandoned their caste 
occupation and taken to trade ; 6509 in number. 

Low SuDRA CAHTEs.^The following twenty-eight are the de- 
spised castes of Hindu Siidras. They are all poor. (43) Beldir, 
labourers, 7 in number. (44) Kalu, oil makers and sellers, 10,844 
in number, (45) Chunirl, lime burners and sellers, 1365 in number. 
(46) Patiil, labourers, 18 in number. (47) Matia, fish sellers, 13 in 
number. (48) Pura, fish sellers, 18 in number. (49) Dhobd, 
washermen, 12,152 in number. (50) Dhunak, personal servants, 
161 in number. (51) Jili^ fishermen and boatmen, 15,829 in 
number. (52) Pod, fishermen and cultivators, 16,727 in number. 
{53) Paruf, fishermen, 36 in number. (54) Tier, fishermen, 23.051 
in number. (55) Mechud, fishermen, not given as a separate caste 
in the Census Report. (56) Mdld, fishermen and boatmen, 1424 1 
number. (57) Keui, fishermen, i3 in number. (58) Minjhi, n 
■ separate caste, but a class of boatmen who act as steerers ; 
number is returned separately in the Census Report at 396. 
Surahiyi, fishermen (probably an up-country caste), 13 in nui 
(60) Bebiri, said to be not a separate caste, but a class of men 11 
act as palanquin bearers, 5190 in number. (61) Kihir, . 
country caste of palanquin bearers, 947 in number. {6a) Dhd<d 
fishermen, palanquin bearers, and also petty cultivators, 156 j 
number. (63) Dulij'i, fishermen and palanquin bearers, 24,47s \ 
number. (64) LodhS, persona! servants, 284 in number. 
Pdjar, fish sellers, 15 in number. (66) Pitni, ferrymen, 393^ 
number. {67) Biitf, makers of fine mats, 1636 in number, (fl 
Bdgdi, fishermen and cultivators; they have also the reputatioDil 
being expert and daring thieves and robbers; a very numer 
caste, the Census Report returning them at 152,618. (69) Chs 
cultivators and labourers, 21,568 in number. (70) Jogl, weavf 
8060 in number. 

Semi-Aboriginal Castes. — The following twenty , 
aboriginal or aboriginal castes, and form the very lowest clai 
of Hindus 1^71) Bihelii, cultivators and labourers, iS in nal 
ber. (72) Bdurl, cultivators and labourers, 780 in number. (7J 
Bhuiyi, cuhivators and labourers, 9 in number. (74) Bind, Ctllm 
vators and labourers, 38 in number. (75) Chain, cultivators i 
labourers, 21 in number. (76) Kuril, cultivators and labourers, 8 
in number, (77} Dom, cultivators, fishermen, and basketmakeB 
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10,715 in number. (78) Turi, musicians, 46 in number. {79) 

Dosadh, cultivators and labourers, 461 in number. (80) Karangi, 

I cultivators and labourers, 1787 in numbei. (Si> Pdlf, cultivators 

L and labourers, j6 in number. (82) Pisf, makers of toddy from 

f date juice, 813 in number. (83) Chdmir and Muchl ; these are 

- classified together in the Census Report, although in reality they 

«re a distinct caste. They both follow the same occupation, that of 

1 shoemakers and dealers in leather, but they neither intermarry nor 

I hold any intercommunication with each other. The Chimdrs are 

1 sn up-country caste, while the Muchis belong to Bengal. The 

\ Census Report returns the number of both castes at 24,396. {84) 

I Sediy^ a wandering gipsy-like caste, who make a living by feats of 

L jugglery, fortune- telling, the sale of petty ornaments, etc., and when 

lese fail, by thieving; 109 in number. (85) Shikiri, hunters, 109 

I number. (86) Mil, snake-charmers, 105S in number, (87) 

I Suii4, petty cultivators and labourers, principally working on indigo 

Lactones, 945 in number. (88) Rdord, swineherds, 26,481 in 

Iniimber. {89) Hiri, swine keepers, 17,311 in number. (90) 

I MQitar, sweepers, 908 in number. 

The foregoing list of Hindu castes is exclusive of 8559 per- 
^tons of unknown or unspecified caste, 983 persons enumerated by 
lationality only, and 1216 persons of Hindu origin not recognising 
Icaste (except the Vaishnavs, who are included in the list). The 
(list also includes a few returned as belonging to aboriginal tribes, 
\hax. who have abandoned their ancient faiths and embraced Hin- 
Iduism. There are no predatory clans or castes in HilgU District. 
K^Tbe Magistrate of Howrah reports that the lower castes are fast 
KnBing into importance with the spread of education and increase of 
The class of artisans and skilled workmen is now being 
5ely recruited from the agricultural castes, such as the Sadgops 
dGodl^s. 

Religious Division of the People. — The great bulk of the 

ihabitants of the District (nearly 80 per cent.) are Hindus; the 

Iremainder consist of Muhammadans, with a small sprinkling of 

I Christians, Brdhma Samij followers, and a few hill people professing 

-aboriginal faiths. According to the Census Report of 1872, the 

Hindus of HiSgli District number 578,682 males and 607,753 

Klemales; total, 1,186,435, °r 797' of the total population: propor- 

1 of Hindu males to total Hindu population, 488 per cent. 

e Census Report apparently includes the members of the Brdhma 
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Sainij, or reformed Theistic sect of Hindus, with the general Him 
population, as only 6 individuals are separately relumed in 1 
Census Report as professing the Brdhma faith. The Collector, 
however, estimates the number of Brdhnaa Samdj followers in the 
District at about I200. I shall give further details of the Brihma 
Samij sect a lilde fiirther on. The Muhammadans of HugU District 
number 142,464 males and 156,561 females; total, 299,025, or 20-08 
of the total population : proportion of Musalmin males to t 
Musalmdn populadon, 47-6 per cent Chiisdans, 136J males i 
I220 females; total, 2 5 S3, or 0-17 per cenL of the total pop» 
lion ; proportion of Christian males to total Christian populali( 
528 per cent. Other denominations, not separately dassifiet' 
males, 547, and females, 166; total, 513, or 004 of the t 
populadon: proportion of males in total 'Other' population, (S 
per cent. 

The MtJUAHMADANS, as above mentioned, number 299,0 
sisiing of 142,464 males and 156,561 females, or 20-08 per < 
of the total population of the District ; proportion of males ii 
total Muhammadan population, 47-6 per cent. As a rule, the & 
min inhabitants of the District are well off, and most of them e 
comfortable livelihood by agriculture. The religion of Islim, h 
ever, has now ceased to make any further progress among i 
people. The exisience of a large Muhammadan population ii 
District is accounted for by the fact that during Muhammadan r 
the town of HiigU was the readence of a Faujdir or militB 
governor, whose duly it was to look after the European tradili 
community and collect the imperial duties. The town of 1 
duah is said to have been colonised by a Muhammadan n(d 
from Dehli, in the beginning of the fourteenth century ; h<3 
the Mnhammadans of Panduah enjoy the reputation of | 
purity of origin than others. Some families in the towns of I 
and Panduah belong to the reforming sect of Musalrains ( 
Wahibts. 

The Christian population of HiSgli District numbers 3583 si 
viz. 1363 males and 1220 females. Deducting 1399 as the nut 
of the European, Eurasian, and Armenian (Kipulation, there n 
a balance of 1 184 representing the total native Christian popul 
In the HowTah portion of the District the native ( 
few in number and mostly poor. In HiigK proper, Chi 
succeeded in gaining many proselytes in the days of the ] 
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missionaries, Carey, Marshmao, and Ward, principally from among 
the low castes, and there is still a sraall coinraunity of these 
(Christians in the town of Midnapur. At the present day, however, 
Christianity makes slow progress ; and the converts are isolated in- 
stances, belonging to the classes of Hindu society more or less 
affected by English education and training. -A missionary of the 
District returns the number of Protestant native Christians residing 
at Chinsurah, H^gli, and Baiidel, at 74 in number. They nearly 
all belong to the higher castes, and hold respectable positions. Of 
these native Christians, z8 are Brihmans by birth, 30 are Kiyasths, 
8 are Banids, and 8 Muhammadans. They consist of twelve families, 
the heads of which occupy the following social positions: — i mis- 
sionary; I Deputy Magistrate ; i Sub-Registrar; 5 school teachers; 
r soldier ; i of independent means ; i student ; and i without 
I occupation. They are nearly all in good circumstances, and most 
I of them have property of their own. The native converts to 
I Christianity 'in this District are principally obtained from the town 
I population. 

The Brakua Samaj, or reformed Theislic sect of Hindus, have 
1 several settlements in the District, of which the principal are the 

■ following ; — Howrah, Konnagar, Basui, Balull, Baidyab£[tf, Chin- 
FsnTab, HiSgli, and Chandamagar. The Brihma Samij effects its 

■ principal settlements in the towns and large villages, and the Col- 
Tlector of the District reports that it has very little hold upon the 
liuTal population. The occupation and social position of the 
I members of the reformed sect are good ; they are generally well off 

worldly circumstances, and most of them belong 10 the higher 

castes. The Census Report, in its detailed statements, only classifies 

6 individuals in Hilgll District as professing Brdhma-ism, the rest 

being probably included with the general Hindu population accord- 

I ing to the caste to which they belong by birth. The Collector 

, of the District, in 1870, estimated the number of Brdhma Samdj 

followers in HUgll District at about 1200. 

There are no Buddhists or Jains in HUgH District. 

Division of the People into Town and Country, — Although 

the District is so densely populated, society is almost altogether 

niial. The Census Report returns only seven towns containing a 

population of five thousand souls or upwards, namely, Howrah, 

population, 97,784 ; HiigH and Chinsurah (given as one town in 

the Census Report), population, 34,761; Serampur, population, 
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24,440 ; Baidyabiti, population, 13,331 ; Binsbirii, population, 
7861; Bhadreswar, population, 7417; and Kotrang, population, 
681 r, — total town population, 192,406, or ia-92 per cent, of the 
total population of the District DeUils of the population of these 
seven towns will be found below. In the Howrah portion of the 
District, there is no doubt that the town population is increasing, 
owing to the fact of Hoivrah being situated close to Calcutta. By 
far the greater proportion of the work of administration is caused 
by the town population, and the Magistrate of Howrah reports that 
the average of the five years ending 1870 showed three police cases 
furnished from ihe town of Howrah for every one from the rest of 
the District. In HiSgli proper, the population is still almost entirely 
rural, and there is but slight tendency at present on the part of the 
people to gather together into towns or seats of commerce and 
industry. Mr, C. F. Magrath's District Census Compilation thus 
classifies the villages and tosvns : — There are 1216 villages con- 
taining less than two hundred inhabitants; 1T82 with from two 
to five hundred inhabitants ; 526 with from five hundred to a 
thousand; 210 small towns with from one to two thousand ; 32 
from two to three thousand; 14 from three to four thousand; 3 
from four to five thousand ; 3 towns from five to ten thousand ; 
1 from ten to fifteen thousand; 2 from twenty to fifty thousand} J 
and one with upwards of fifty thousand inhabitants, — total numb* 
of towns and villages, 3190. The following is a list of the c 
towns, with their population, etc, as ascertained by the Ca; 
of 1872 :— 

Howrah, the largest and most important town in the Distii 
and headquarters of the Magisterial District of Howrah, is situate 
on the west bank of the Hdglf, opposite Calcutta, in az° 35' , 
north latitude, and 88° 23' o" east longitude. At the end of tl 
last century, Howrah is described in the Board of Revenue's R^ 
cords as a small village, and in 1785 it was held by a Mr. LoVet 
who petitioned the Board to be allowed to relinquish it Since tl 
time it has risen with the growth of Calcutta, and is now a I 
town, with a Magistrate, Subordinate Judge, etc, of its own. 
town and suburbs constitute a municipality — by far the largest i 
most important in Hiigll District. In 1S71-72, according to the^l 
Census Returns, the gross municipal income of Howrah, including J 
collections on account of arrears of previous years, amounted to J 
^£■20,654, i6s. od., and the expenditure to jCtf>,z°i, i8s. od. This J 
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would give an average rate of laxarion of 4s. 2.\A. per head ; but 
it does not fairly represent the pressure of municipal taxation on 
the people. The actual net income of the year 1871-72, excluding 
balance in hand from the previous year, and collections of arrears 
of house rates for previous years, was j^i3,994r 1 2s- od., showing 
the average rate of taxation to be zs. lojd. per head of the town 
population. 

The town of Howrah is lighted with gas ; it contains several large 
and important dockyards, and il is also the Bengal terminus of 
the East Indian Railway. Mills and manufactures of various sorts 
are rapidly developing. Communication with Calcutta is carried 
on by powerful ferry steamers, which ply at all hours of the day, ia 
connection with the railway. A massive pontoon bridge was 
constructed across the Hiiglt to Calcutta in 1873-4, and is now 
open for traffic, Howrah is also a suburban residence for people 
who have their places of business in Calcutta. The suburbs of 
Howrah are Sibpur and Rimkrishnapur to the south, and Silkhid 
to the north. Sibpur, situated opposite Fort William, was a small 
village at the commencement of the century, but is now a flourishing 
little town, inhabited chiefly by clerks employed in Government or 
mercantile offices ih Calcutta. On the river side it contains a manu- 
factory known as the Albion Works, consisting of a flour-mill and 
a distillery; also a dockyard and a sawmill. To the south of 
Sibpur are the Government Botanical Gardens and Bishop's College. 

The total area of Howrah and its suburbs comprises 11 '05 
square miles, the boundaries of which are laid down as under: — 
'A line, commencing from the mouth of the Bdli khAl, and follow- 
ing the south bank of the k/uil westward to the railway bridge ; 
thence southwards along the western boundary of the Railway 
Company's jiroperty to the level-crossing at the old Benares road ; 
thence along the north side of the Benares road to its junction 
with the Belgdchhii road ; thence along the western side of the 
Belgichhii road for a distance of 3500 feet ; thence by a direct 
line running west across the fields to a point on the Mdkurdah 
road 2650 feet west of Ihc Bintrd toll-house ; thence along the 
Ichhiipur village path, marked by pillars, to its junction with the 
road from Sitrdgitchht to Mahiiri ; thence westward along the 
last-mentioned road to the garden of Siu-trim Kh^n ; thence in a 
direct line running south-south-west across the fields to the pipal 
tank in North Bdkhshdri ; thence south - south - west along the 
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Bikhshiii village road to the Bikhshdrj 
Kne running south-east across the fields to 
khdl 660 feel north of the bridge on the Howrah and Mahiiri 
road ; thence along the west bank of the khdl to a point 1460 
feet south of the said bridge; thence along the northern and 
eastern boundary of the Botanical Garden to the bank of the 
Hiigli ; and thence northwards along the river bank to the mouth 
of the EUi kMl.' 

Special arrangements were made for taking the Census of the 
town and suburbs of Howrah by the Municipality, and the foUo"-- 
ing is condensed Grom a report submitted by the Magistrate to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, dated i3lh March 
1873. For the purposes of the Census of Howrah, the town, which 
comprises an area of \^^ square miles, was divided into two pans, 
the line of railway forming the division. Each of the two divisions 
was placed under a Deputy Collector, who marked out the lesser 
■circles, and appointed sujwrvisors The latter were schoolmasters 
or other educated natives of the town, whose co-operation could 
be enlisted without expense. Under these supervisors, 165 
enumerators were distributed, and worked under their directions; 
"the enumerators being paid 4 rupees or 8s. each. 

The form adopted for taking the Census of Howrah was the 
same as that used in Calcutta, and the Census was taken sironl' 
taneously with that of Calcutta and the suburbs. The enumeration 
of the land and of the river population, as well as of the rail- 
way passengers, was taken on the night of the 25lh January 1871. 
In regard to the enumeration of the land population, each enume- 
rator left a form of the return in each house in his block on tlie 
a4th January, with instructions that it should be filled in by the 
head of the house and returned to him on the night of the 25tb, 
or the following day, when he would call for it. These instructions 
were well attended to as far as the intelligent portion of the ill- 
habitants of Howrah was concerned, but as respects the inoce 
ignorant classes, the enumerator had to fill in the forms himself. 
The forms were then gathered and made over by the enumerators to 
their respective supervisors, who, after scrutinizing the papers care- 
fully, submitted them to the Deputy Magistrate of the Division, 
and he, after having satisfied himself that they were proj>erIy filled 
up, passed them on to the District Magistrate. As regards the 
enumeration of the river population, arrangements were made, 
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I in communication with the Calcutta and 24 Parganjis authorities, 
['by which boats in motion were counted by them within their 
I respective jurisdictions, those moored on the HowTah side of the 
1 liver being enumerated by the Howrah authorities ; and the head 
I man of each boat so enumerated being furnished with a ticket 
I to avoid a second enumeration elsewhere. In correspondence 
I with the Calcutta authorities, the enumeration of the passengers 
\ booked beyond Bardwdn in the mail train, and who passed the 
f night on their way, was made by special agency at the Annenian 
mgkdt in Calcutta, on board the railway ferry steamer, and at the 
> Howrah railway station. 

In taking the Census of the town of Ho«Tah, nothing occurred 
f to call for special notice; the operations were carried on without 
I the slightest opposition. The more ignorant class of natives 
I suspected at the outset that the object of Government was to 
f coDect statistics for the- purpose of imposing some kind of tax, 
Lbutthis suspicion soon died away. The Magistrate was informed 
^'that certain Muhammadan priests had intended to oppose the 
^enumeration, but they took the advice of persons more sensible 
I than themselves, and submitted quietly. 

The total cost of taking the Census of the town of Howrah and 

its suburbs amounted to j£'iii, 16s. od., one-half of which was 

■ borne by the Municipality, and the other half by Government. 

The Census disclosed a total of zt,49! inhabited houses, with a 

total population of 97,784, the average number of inmates to each 

house being about 4J ; with an average density of population of 

f S849 persons to the square mile, the area of the town and suburbs, 

I OS already stated, being about ti^'oth square miles. [The Census 

1 takes the area roughly at \2 square miles, and therefore shows a 

I slight discrepancy in the pressure of the population per square 

1 mile, ante, p. 275-] Hindus, males, 41,718; and females, 36,617 

I — total, 79,335- Muhammadans, males, 10,341 ; and females, 6370 

I — total, i6,6ii. Christians, males, 7S3 ; and females, 701 — total, 

1484. Other denominations, not separately classified, males, 256 ; 

I and females, 98 — total, 354. Total of all denominations, males, 

54,098 ; and females, 43,686 — grand total, 97,784. In a town like 

Howrah, it is only to be expected that the male population should 

I exceed the female, as a large number of artisans and labourers 

I come to the town from the rural parts, and do not bring their 

families with them. 
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Howrab was one of the towns in which Educational Statistics 
were collected by means of the Census Returns, and the following 
figures compiled from the Report show satisfactory results : — Of the 
total Hindu male population, amounting to 42,718 souls, 99S7, or 
23"38 per cent., are able to read and write, or are under instnictioD. 
Of (he Muhammadan male population, amounting to 10^41 souls, 
8t6, or 789 per cent., are able to read and n-rite, or are under in- 
stniction. The Christian male population of all ages amounts to 783 ; 
and of these, 572, or 7305 per cent, are able to read and write, or 
are under instruction. * Others ' number 256 of the male population ; 
and of these only ii,or4i9pet cent, are able to read and write. Of 
the total male population of all ages and all denominations, amount- 
ing to 54,098 souls, 11,387, or zi'04 per cent, are able to read 
and write, or are under instniction. Female education is of course 
in a much more backward stale. The Hindu female population of 
all ages in the town of Howrah amounts to 36,617 souls, of whom 
only 285, or 077 per cent, are able to read and write, or are under 
instruction. The Muhammadan females of all ages number 6370, 
of whom 63, or one per cent., are able to read and write, or are 
under instruction. The Christian females of all ages number joi, 
of whom 484, or 6904 per cent, are able to read and write, or are 
under instruction. 'Other' females number 98, of whom 5, or 5'io 
per cent., are able to read and write, or are under instruction. Of 
the total female population of all denominations and of all ages, 
amounting to 43,686, only 837, or I'gi per cenL, are able to read 
and write, or are under instruction. Taking the total males and 
females of all ages, amounting to 97.784, the number able to read 
and write, or who are under instruction, amounts to 12,224, o'' <2*5'> 
per cent, of the total population. 

HucLi AND Chensurah. — These two towns are bracketed to- 
gether as one in the Census Report ; and taken together they covet 
an area of about six square miles. Both places are situated on the 
bank of the HUgli ; Chinsurah in 21° 53' 10" north latitude and 
88° a6' 15" east longitude; and HiSgh' in latitude 22° 54' 50" and 
longitude 88° 26' 20". The population of HiigU and Chinsurah 
seems to have increased since the taking of the experimental Census 
of 1869. In that year the towns were. enumerated separately, 
the population of both towns being returned as under : — Males, 
'0,439 1 females, 10,510 ; total, 30,949. The Census of 1873 
returned the following details of the population of Hiigli and 
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Chinsumh; — Hindus — males, 13,249; and females, 14,180; total, 

■•7.419. Muhammadans — males, 3672; and females, 3280; total, 

igsa. Christians — males, 165 ; and females, 163 ; total, 328. Other 

knominations not separately classilied — males, 28; and females, 24; 

[Otal,5a. Total of all denominations — males, 17,114; and females, 

^17,647 ; total, 34,761. The difference between the total results 

lived at by the experimental Census of 1869 and the regiilar 

Census of 1872 arises to some extent from the fact that the areas 

icluded were not exactly the same on both occasions. 

HiigK town is the administrative headquarters of the District. It 

I said to have been founded by the Portuguese in 1537, on the 

cay of Sdtgiton, the royal port of Bengal, a decay caused by the 

olting up of the Saraswatf river, on which it was situated. Upon 

tablishing themselves at Hiigli, the Portuguese, under their general 

raprayo, built a fortress at a place called Gholghit, close to the 

sent Hiigli Jail, the vestiges of which are still visible ill the 

1 of the river. This fort of Gholghdt gradually grew into the 

ind port of HiigU ; but the Portuguese made themselves very 

bpopular with the Mughu! Governor of Bengal. On the other side 

; bay, in their great Settlement of Chittagong, their bigotry 

revoked a Musalmin persecution, which ended in their defying 

; Mughul Govemmenl and establishing themselves as an inde- 

mdent piratical power in Eastern Bengal. They blockaded the 

pouths of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and invaded Bengal with a 

t of Arikinese savages. About 1621, Prince Khatram, afterwards 

: Emperor Shih Jahin, revolted agamst his father the Emperor 

Hahingfr. He was defeated, and fled to Bengal, where he solicited 

e assistance of the Portuguese at Hi5gli, and asked to be furnished 

pilh troops and artillery. The Portuguese Governor refused, and 

mted the prince with being a rebel. Shih Jahin never forgave 

ue refusal and the insult. Eight years afterwards, shortly subsequent 

D his accession to the imperial throne, a representation was made 

) him by the Governor of Bengal, that some European idolaters, 

*o had been allowed to establish factories in Hdgli, had mounted 

peir fort with cannon, and had grown insolent and oppressive. 

!Tie Emperor was glad of this pretext to take revenge on the Por- 

itguese for their insult to him eight years before, and gave orders 

lat they should be immediately expelled from his dominions, A 

rge force was accordingly marched against the Portuguese at 

Biiglf, and, after a siege of three and a hajf months, the fort was 
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carried by storm. Over a thousand Portuguese were slaughtered, 
and upwards of four thousand men, women, and children were maiie 
prisoners of war. Out of more than three hundred vessels of all 
sizes, only three made their escape. The prisoners were sent to 
Agra, and forcibly converted to IsMm, the young girls being dis- 
tributed among the harams of the Emperor and his nobility. After 
this capture of HiigU by the Muhammadans, the seat of the ro>'al 
port of Bengal was removed thither from Sitgion. All the public 
records and offices were transferred to HiigK at the sam' 
Sitgdon, from a large and important city, speedily fell into insi] 

HiigU was also the first Settlement of the English in 
Bengal The Orissa establishment at Pippli dates from i6: 
five years later the HiigU factory was formed. The East 1 
Company established it in 1640-42, under a /iirjnii/i from S 
Shuji, then Governor of Bengal, and second son of the Ei 
Shdh Jabin. The FarmAn was granted to Dr. Boughton, a s' 
in the East India CompaEy's service, who had cured a favou 
daughter of the Emperor's of a dangerous illness, and who, ' 
asked to name his reward, preferred the interests of his t 
and employers to his own aggrandisement. In 1669, thi 
India Company received as a concession the privilege of brii 
their ships up to the town of HiigH for the purposes of loa 
Hitherto ihey had been compelled to transport their mercbs 
to the seaboard in small sloops, and there re-ship tl 
large vessels. It was at HiigU also that the English ( 
into collision with the Muhammadan Covemmenl in Be 
1685 a dispute took place between the English factors at I 
and the Nawdb of Bengal on the part of the Delhi Empc 
and a military force was despatched by the home and : 
authorities to strengthen and protect the Company's facte 
HfSgH. The quarrel seemed to be on the point of adjustn 
and it is said that the Nawdb was about to sign a treaty of p 
when an accident frustrated his intentions. A few English s 
walking in the bizdr of Hdglt, were suddenly attacked by S 
men belonging to the Nawib's force. The comrades of the fi 
came to their rescue, and a street fight ensued, The town j 
HiigH was bombarded by the English commander. Colon 
Nicholson. His fire burned 500 houses to the ground, includi 
the warehouses of the Company itself, containing goods to t 
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value of ;^3oo,ooo. The head factor of the East India Com- 
jiany was compelled to fly from HiSgli to Calcutta, or Suidnuii, 
as it was then called, and take shelter with some native bankers 
and meccliants who had dealings with the Company, and who 
had established themselves at the little village of Sulinuti a few 
years before. 

The principal building in HilgK is the Imimb^i, a Shiah in- 
stitution for perpetuating the memory of the twelve Imims, con- 
slnicted out of funds which had accumulated from an endowment 
uriginaJJy left by a wealthy Hiiharamadan gentleman, Muhammad 
Mohsin. This edifice forms a good specimen of Muhammadan 
architecture in Bengal, and is thus described by Bdbu Bholdnith 
Chandra in his Travels of a Hindu, vol. i. page 13: — 'The court- 
yard is spacious and grand. The trough In the middle is a small- 
sized tank. The two-storied buildings all round are neat and ele- 
gant The great hall has a royal magnificence ; it is profusely 
adorned in the Muhammadan style, with chandeliers and lanterns 
and wall shades' of all colours of the rainbow. The surface of 
the walls is painted with blue and red inscriptions from the Kurin. 
Nothing can be more gorgeous than the doors of the gateway ; 
they are richly gilded all over, and upon them is inscribed in golden 
letters the date and history of the masjid.' Hiigll is also memorable 
as the place where the first printing-press was set up in Bengal, in 
1 778, with a view to the publication of a Bengali grammar. 

Chinsurah is situated a short distance south of HiigH, but is 
now included as a {.Kirtion of the latter town. The Dutch estab- 
lished themselves here in the 17th century, and held the place till 
1825, when it was ceded by the Netherlands Government to Great 
Britain in exchange for the island of Java. The town is neatly 
laid out. It was used as an invalid depot for troops and for 
regiments coming from or departing to England till within the 
last few years, when it was abandoned as a military station. HijgK 
and Chinsurah form one municipality. In 1871, according to 
the Census Report, the gross municipal income amounted to 
iCz^SS' los. od., and the gross municipal expenditure to £^'26^, 
Ss. od. Average rate of taxation, is. lojd. per head of the 
population. 

Serampur, the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same 
name, is situated on the west bank of the Hiigli, opposite the 
sution of Barrackpur, in 22" 45' 30" north latitude and SS" 13' 30" 
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east longitude. According to the experimental Census of 1869, the 
population of Serampur municipality amounted to 10,231 males, 
and 11,024 females; total, 21,607, The sysleraatic Census of 
1871 disclosed a population of 34,440, as follows: — Hindus — 
males, 11,024; and females, 10,807; total, st.Sji. Muhamma- 
dans — males, 1082 ; and females, 924 ; total, aoo6. Christians — 
males, 306; and females, 266; total, 572- Other denominations 
not separately classified — males, 26; and females, 5; total, 31. 
Total of all denominations — males, 12,438; and females, 12,002 ; 
total, 24,440. The municipality of Serampur includes, besides the 
subdivisional town, several neighbouring villages. Id 1871, the 
gross municipal income was returned at ;^3687, 4s. od., and the 
gross muDicii)a! expenditure at ;£3So3, lis. od. Average rate 
of taxation, 3s. pet head of the population. 

In 1870, the town is stated to have contained 796 masomy 
houses, and 2089 native huts, besides 14 brick-built ghdts or 
landing-places along the river bank, and 64 fresh-water tanks 
scattered throughout the town. Forty-one metalled and 36 un- 
metalled roads and streets run through the Station. Bibu BhoU- 
nith Chandra gives the following description of Serampur, in vol. 
i. of his Travels of a Hindu, page 6 :^' Serampur is a snug little 
town, and possesses an exceeding elegance and neatness of ap- 
pearance. The range of houses along the river side makes up 
a gay and brilliant picture. The interior keeps the promise which 
a distant view has given. The streets are as brightly clean as the 
walks in a garden. There is not much bustle or activity; the 
whole place wearing the character of a suburban retreat. But time 
was when Serampur had a busy trade, and "twenty-two ships 
cleared from this small port m the space of three months."* 
Serampur was formerly a Danish Settlement, and remained so until 
1845, when, by a treaty with the King of Denmark, all the Danish 
possessions in India, consisting of the town of Tranquebai, the 
town of Frederiksnagar, or Serampur, and a small piece of ground 
at Balasor, formerly occupied as a factory, were transferred to the 
East India Company, in consideration of the sum of twelve and 
a half /d'-tAj of rupees (j£n5,ooo). Serampur is a station e 
East Indian Railway, thirteen miles distant from Calcutta, a 
a favourite resort of people whose business lies in the city, 
chief claim to historical notice arises from its having been the si 
of the apostolic labours of Carey, Marshman, and Ward. 
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1 and successes of the Baptist missionaries of Serampur, at the 

Sginning of this century, form the brightest episode in evan- 

■gclistic efforts in India. They selected the Danish Settlement of 

■'Serampur for the field of their exertions, as the English East India 

ICompany forbade their residence in Uritish territory. The mission 

Itill flourishes, and a church, school, college, and noble library 

iRest the enlightened Christianity of its founders. The Friend of 

^Jndia, a paper published at Serampur, has rendered the town con- 

Epicuous in the history of Indian journalism. 

Baidyabati, a town and railway station of the East Indian 

Cailway situated on the banks of the HiigH, in 22° 47' 25" north 

kdtude and 88° 22' za" east longitude. The town is an im- 

tant seat of native trade ; and a bi-weekly market, reported as 

Pone of the largest in Bengal, is held every Tuesday and Saturday, 

Kwhen important transactions take place in various kinds of produce, 

^especially in jute, which is brought to this market from all the ad- 

:ent country. The Census Report thus returns the population 

the town: — Hindus — males, 5792; and females, 6414; total, 

■3,206. Mtihammadans — males, 562 ; and females, 564 ; total, 

piafi. Christians and 'others,' nil. Grand total — males, 6354; 

I females, 6978; total, 13,332. The town has been created 

^into a municipality. In 1871, the gross municipal income is 

turned at ^552, 4s. od., and the gross municipal expenditure 

t ;^S83, I2S. od. Average rate of taxation, ggd. per head. 

Bansbaria, situated on the banks of the HdgU south of TribenI, 

° 57' 4=^" north latitude and SS" 26' 35" east longitude. The 

District Census Report thus returns its population : — Hindus — 

ales, 3250; iind females, 3957; total, 7207. Muhammadans — 

lales, 30a; and females, 332 ; total, 634. Christians — males, 6; 

d females, 8; total, 14. 'Others' — males,3; and females, 3 ; total, 

■-A. Total of all denominations — males, 3561 ; and females, 4300 ; 

■ total, 7S61. The town has been incorporated into a municipality. 

Bin 187 1, the gross municipal income was returned at ^£215, los. od,, 

I and the gross municipal expenditure at ;£'2i8, 6s. od. Average rate 

I ©f taxation, 6|d. per head of the population. 

The following particulars regarding the town of Bdnsbirii are 
I quoted from an article contributed to the Calcutta Rct'iew some 
I years ago by the Rev. J. Long : — ' The village of Bdnsbslrii or 
\ Binsbdtf, i.(. the place of bamboos, is famous for the temple dedi- 
[ cated to the goddess Hanseswaii, with its thirteen pinnacles and 
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lbinccsii»BesarSin,cseaBd fifty ;an ago lifRiiifSsakaH Disi, 
the «lfe of R^ SriMla Deb Mi. a ftmm Hr, It cost 2 iMiA of 
riq>«s {jCi o,oaoX and kad a faoase at faR, M uu i tt d nih fbttr pieces 
otcaaaoa, and Muiuuit ded bj > tiodi; vfaen ibe llaihanfe cum 
am Tribal, the people SedhidKrfcrimectioa. Oo tbe ocaaoB 
cf dtelestivBl of dte goddess ID wkom the tewple m de d ka te d, ihg 
I Kinl Btcd to iavitc ponditi fi«n aB die ma^boana^ eoaatzj. The 
temple occnpies an am of fibcen acies. At Binsbirial there were 
fonnerl]> Iwrire or fotnuai M&, or Suakrit sdiools, where /ryd/a or 
logic was read ; bat Sansknt stn&s are bow 00 the decUae. The 
Taheabcdhi^ SaiU fo nneil y had a OoniistHi^ Eaglish school, ooor 
taining two handled popii, at BimUni, which was established in 
■843 ; but some of the boys onbcaciiig YedintisiD, their paieots 
became alarmed lest they should focsakx Pmiinsin, and withdrew 
many of them. The members of the SaMi diooght that Bdasbiiii, 
being an eounent seat of Hindu l""iiii|r^ ptesented a mocc favour- 
able opening for a school than Catcntta, bnt Ptudnism and Ved^ 
dsm being antagonistic, the success of the school was retarded 
The fnst native Christian church, under a native minister, in this 
pan of the country, was farmed at Binsbdrii under T^iichind, an 
educated native Christian, who spoke Eoglisb, French, and Porto- 
guese with fluency.' 

fiiiAORF.swAR, a small town and municipality, situated in latinide 
22" 49' 50" and longitude 88° 23' 30". The town contains a large 
bizir, and is the scat of a considerable trade, which has inoeased in 
proportion to the declbe of that of Chandamagar. The District 
Census Report thus returns its popuLition : — Hindus — males, 335 1 ; 
and females, 3778 ; total, 7129. Muhanimadans — males, 167 ; and 
females, i2r ; toLil, aSS. Christians and 'others,' mi. Grand 
total — males, 3518; and females, 3899; total. 7417. Gross 
municipal income in 1871, ;£'337, 16s. od. ; gross municipal e}q)endi- 
ture, ^£521, 4s. od.; rate of municipal taxation, logd. per head of 
the population. 

KoTRASc, a large village on the bank of the HiSgli, situated in 
latitude 22" 41' 20" and longitude 88° 24' o". The \-illagc is 
principally noted for its brick manufactories, and for a large work- 
shop belonging to the Calcutta municipality. The District Census 
Statement returns its population as under: — Hindus — males, 3099; 
and females, 3473; total, 5572. Muhammadans — males, 629; and 
females, 608; total, 1237. Christians — male, 1; and female, i; total, 
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Grand total — males, 3729; and females, 3082; total, 6S11. 
iotrang has been incorporated into a municipality. The gross muni- 
•aX income in 187 1 is returned at ^205, los. od. ; gross municipal 
wnditure, ^^171. 'zs. od.j rate of municipal taxation, 7jd. per 
sad of the population, 

■ Smaller Towns and Places of Importance. — The foregoing 

: the towns in the District containing a population of five 

lOusand souls and upwards, and separately exhibited in the Census 

Leport. There are, however, several other towns and villages, 

phich, although containing a smaller population, and not shown 

rately in the Census Report, are important as seats of trade or 

I places of historical interest, and may seem to deserve notice, 

C following is a list of the principal of these villages and small 

as, arranged according to their geographical position, commenc- 

g in the south and going north ; — 

Ulubaria, a small town on the banks of the Hdgll, about fifteen 

Biles soutli ofHowrah, situated in latitude 22° 28' o" and longitude 

15". The town contains a Subordinate Judge's Court, a 

wtice station, and post office. The main road from Calcutta to 

9ie temple of Jagann^lh at Puri in Orissa crosses the HUgU at 

IJIubirii, which is also the starting-point of the Midnapur High 

Canal. Considerable boat traffic takes place between 

nitta and Ulubdrii and a small native ferry steamer also plies 

fcuty between the two places, 

AupTA, a village on the banks of the Ddmodar river, situated in 

Ititude as" 34' 30" and longitude 88° 3' 1 a", and chiefly inhabited by 

latmen. The population of the village being under five thousand, 

; is not separately exhibited in the Census Report of 1872. 

ording to the experimental Census of i86g, the population of 

; village then consisted of 1599 males and 1861 females; toUl, 

\ MoHiARi, a lai^e village on the bank of the HtigU, The 
tamtnddr of this place is a very wealthy man, and bears the title 
r Rijj among his tenants. A number of the lapsed Brfihmans, 
jiowD as Pir Ali Brihmans, reside in this village. This section of 
thmans were degraded for a curious reason. It is slated that 
1: Muhammadan, named Pfr Ali, compelled a Brihman to smell 
i food, for which the unfortunate Brdhman lost his caste; his 
lescendants are known as Pir Ali Brdhmans, The population of 
ttie village being under five thousand, it is not shown separately in 
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the CeosBS RcpoR of i87>. Tbe expaiokental Census of 1869, 

tow w ei ; gives (he ficiOoviag details of its popuUdoo, etc : — Area, 

1.796 acres; 731 bodscs; popalatioa, 1455 males, znd 1472 femsiles : 

I tatil, X937 — oventge number of inmates per house, 4'oo ; average 

^aasAna of sonb po' ao^ 405 i perceniage of miJes in total popu- 

■tMB,497i. 

Bau, a tuge vSl^e stmted on the bank of the HiigK about 

\ttK miles oorth of Hownh Riotl It is the fiist suuion on the East 

s Railway after leaTii^ Howiah, and is also noted as being an 

]> for Uinda pandits. A strong and substantial suspension 

r Imdge b coustnicted orer ibe creek to which the \'illage has given 

' ibname. The Repon of the experimental Census of Bengal retums 

e popolatioo, etc., of the village as follows : — Area, 3294 acres; 563 

Mses; popoladoQ, 1725 males, and 1S19 females; total, 3544 — 

[ averse number of inmates per house, 6'3 ; avetage number or 

I persons per acr^ i'54; propoition of males in total populadon, 

48^7 percent. 

Uttabpara, a Urge and thriving village immediately north of 
Bjli, situated on the bank of the HiigU. The expenmental Census 
Report returned the population, etc, of the village as follows m 
1869: — Area, 334 acres; populattOD, 1339 mates and 1709 females; 
total, 3048 — average number of persons per acre, 9-41 ; proportion 
of males in total population, 43*93. At tbe time or the Census of 
1871. the population was ascertained to have increased to 43S9. 
Uttarpiii is the family residence of the powerful and enlightened 
Zaminddr Joykissen Mukhaiji. The village has also a small but 
well-conducted municipality, the income of which in 1873 amounted 
to ^439, and the expenditure to ;^So8. 

KoxNAGAR, the next station on the East Indian Railway above 
Bill. The village is inhabited by a considerable Brihi 
munity, but is not otherwise of particular importance. The po] 
tion was not enumerated at the time of the experimental C( 
and as the village contains less than 6ve thousand inhabitants, 
not separately shown in the general Census Report. 

Mauesh and Bal!_\bhpur, suburbs of Serampur. The 
festival of Jagannilh is celebrated here with great pomp, 
attended by a large concourse of people. 

Cmampdani, a small village on the bank of the Hd^l near 
Baidyabitf. In former times it is said to have been 
piracies and murders. 
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SiNGUR, a market village on the road from Baidyabiti to the shrine 
Tirakeswar. The Singur Zamindiirs were once rich and powerful 
idholders, but the family has now fallen into poverty. Potatoes, 

,yane, and melons are largely cultivated around the village. 
Takakeswar, a village containing a large shrine dedicated to 
Siv9, where crowds of people assemble at all times of the year, but 
esppciaily during the months of March and April. The temple is 
ichly endowed with money and lands, which are supplemented 
gifts and offerings from the pilgrims who visit the shrine. The 
iple is under the management of a priest or monk called a 
itJianl, who enjoys the revenues of the temple for life. The prin- 
cipal rehgious festivals and iairs held at this shrine will be alluded 
to on a subsequent page. 

Chandarnagar (popularly Chundernagore, correctly Chandan- 
AGAR, or 'Cityof Sandal Wood'), situated on the bank of the HiigH 
short distance below Chinsurah, in latitude 22° 51' 40" and longi- 
Je 88' 24' 50". The town is French territory, aod a description 
it hardly belongs to an account of a British District ; but as it has 
me an important part in the early history of Bengal, a brief mention 
it may not be out of place here. The place became a French 
ittlement in 1673, but did not rise to any importance till the time 
Dupleix, during whose administration more than two thousand 
houses were erected in the toivn, and a considerable maritime 
trade was carried on. In 1757, the town was bombarded by the 
English fleet under Admiral Watson, and captured ; the fortifica- 
tions and houses were afterwards demolished. On peace being 
^tsubtished, the town was restored to the French in 1763. 
hosdliries afterwards broke out in 1794, it was again taken 
issession of by the English, and held by them till 1816, when it 
second time given up lo the French, and has ever since 
lined in tiieir possession. All the former grandeur of Chandar- 
iw passed away, and at present it is litde more than a 
,et suburban town, without any external trade. 
Bandel, a small village situated on the bank of the river about 
mile above the to^vn of Hilgl!, contains a Roman Catholic monas- 
', said lo be the oldest Christian church in Bengal. Over the 
Lieway is a stone bearing the date 1599. 

Satgaon is situated to the north-west of the to«-n of HiSgK, in 
;titude 22" 58' ao" and longitude 83" 25' 10". Sdtgion or Sapta- 
(the city of seven sages) was the traditional mercantile capital 
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of Bengal from the Purdnic age to the time of the foundUion of 
the town of Hiigli by the Portuguese, The Ponuguese and other 
European nations very early traded at Sitgdon. The ancient family 
of the Seths, the great native bankers of the last centun^ who 
settled in Calcutta on its first establishment, still own lan<ls in 
this locality. The decay of Silgdon as a wealthy mercantile city 
and port commenced in the latter part of the sixteenth ccntuiy, 
owing lo the silting up of the channel of the Saraswalf. The g«at 
stream of the Ganges, which formerly flowed southwards from Sit- 
gSon by way of the Sataswad, gradually deserted this channel, .\sA 
diverted its waters into the HiSgli, then a comparatively small 
river. Nothing now remains to indicate the former grandeur of 
the town except a mined mosque; the present village consists of a 
few miserable huts. Professor H. Blochmann thus describes this 
mosque in vol. xxxix. of the Journal of ike Asiatic Sodety of 
BfJ^al, part i, for 1870, pp. 380-281: — 'This mosque, which, 
together with a few tombs near il, is the only remnant of the old 
capital of Lower Bengal, was built by Sayyid Jamil-ud-dln, son of 
Sayyid Fakhr ud-din, who, according to inscriptions on the mosque, 
had come from Amul, a \<y»m on the Caspian Sea. The walls of 
the mosque are built of small bricks, and are handsomely adorned, 
inside and outside, with arabesques. The central mihrab, or niche, 
looks very fine ; but the upper part of the west wall having fallen 
down, half the mosque is filled with stones and rubbish, so that it 
is impossible to see the whole of the niche. The arches and domes 
are in the later Pathin style. Over each entrance inside there is a 
crescent. Near the south-east angle of the mosque is an enclosure 
with three tombs, where Sayyid Fakhr-ud-dfn, his wn"fe, and his 
eunuch are said to be buried. The wall forming the enclosure is in 
many places broken down. I found two long basalt tablets placed 
slantingly against the inner side of the north wall. A third square 
basalt tablet is fixed into the wall ; unfortunately it is broken in the 
middle, and the wall is half pierced to allow the customary lamp to 
be put into the cavity. These three inscriptions sliould be removed 
to a museum. It is impossible to say how they came into the 
enclosure. When the public buildings in Silg^on and Tribeni 
decayed, pious hands probably rescued the inscriptions and stored 
them up in holy places, such as Fakhr-ud-din's enclosure, and 
Zafar Khdn's mosque and tomb, or even fixed them into the walls 
at the time of repairs, thus converting each of these astdnahi or 
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bombs into a sort of museum. There is also an uiscripdon on 
Fakhj-ud-dfn's tomb, but it is illegible, although it could perhaps 
be deciphered if the letters were carefully painted, 

'A short distance higher up the Grand Trunk Road lie eleven 
huts, which form iJie modem SitgHon. The ground between them 
and the Saraswati, towards a small village of the name of Ldl Jhipah 
which lies to the west of it, is very uneven, and looks as if it had 
been the site of an extensive Settlement, At one place, not far 
&om the road, the capital of a large pillar emerges from the ground' 

The ancient glories of Sitgdon are thus alluded to by the Rev. J. 
L.ong in an article, ' The Banks of the Bhdgirathf,' which appeared 
in the Caiailta Review many years ago : — ' Sitgion, the royal 
emporium of Bengal from the lime of Pliny down to the arrival of 
the Portuguese in this country, has now scarcely a memorial of its 
ancient greatness left. Wilford thus describes it : — " Ganges Regia, 
now Sitgion, near HiigH. It is a famous place of worship, and was 
formerly the residence of the kings of the country, and said to have 
been a city of an immense size, so as to have swallowed one hundred 
villages. Its name means the seven villages, because there were so 
many consecrated to seven rUhis or sages, each of whom had one 
appropriated to his own use." Sdtgdon is said to have been one of 
the resting-places of Bhdgirathf. One of the Purdnas states that 
Pryabasta, King of Kanauj, had seven sons who were riskis, and who 
lived in Sdtgdon, and whose names were given to seven villages, 
MS., Agnidra, Romanaka, Bhopisanta, Saurabanan, Bara, Sabana, 
and Dutimanta. Kiua grass is said not to grow in Sdtgdon, as it 
was cursed by the seven rishis. De Barros writes that "Sdtgdon is 
a great and noble city, though less frequented than Chittagong, on 
account of the port not being so convenient for the entrance and 
departure of ships." Purchas states it to be "a feir citie for a citie of 
the Moores, and very plentiful, but sometimes subject to Patnaw." 
Frcdericke, who travelled in Bengal in 1570, and visited Sdlgdon, 
mentions that in it " the merchants gather themselves together for 
their trade." He describes a place called Buttor, "a good tide's 
rowing before you come to Sdtgdon ; from hence upwards the ships 
do not go, because the river is very shallow and little water ; the 
small ships go to Sdtgdon, and there they lade." He adds that 
" Buttor has an infinite number of ships and bdzdrs ; while the ships 
stay in the season, they erect a village of straw houses, which they 
burn when the ships leave, and build again the next season. In 
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Ac poR of Sf^ioD, nay year diqr lade thirty or thir^-five ^ips, 

ipxst asd snail, with ike, doth of bombast of diTcis son, lac, grot 

; of spgxr, popcc, oil of zctzdine, and other sorts of 

ic* Tbe SUh Jihin Klmafa, pan of which is translated 

I {> Stcwn^k Oriaitai Calalagme, meniioBS that " whOe Bengal was 

govoaed by its own princes, a nmnber of merchants resorted to 

H^^ and obtained a piece of gnwnd and permission to build 

1, m onler id cany on their comm erce to advantage ; in the 

e of tim^ owiqg to die stupidity and want of attention of the 

WIS of Bengal, a great nnmbcr of Portugaese assembled 

d>o eraded lofo and solid factories, which they fortified with 

I, moskel^ and other implements of war." He then states that 

I Ae PortngDcsc settled at Hif^ "iriiich drew in a short time all the 

Ltadc from SJtg&m, which in consequence fell into decay." In 

■ 1633, HrfgU being made a royal port, all the public officers were 

n SAgion, «4iidi soon sunk into ruin. The Mugfaul 

' Governor of Hi^ brought a dmge against the Portuguese beTore 

Shihjabin,(tf" having drawn away the trade from the ancient port 

of Silgian.' The siltii^ np of the river was another and the 

greatest cause of its decay ; it is s^d that the Mughuls deepened 

the [sesent chanod which flows in front of Htigli, and this would 

save to draw off llie current which before flowed down by Sdtgicm. 

Waiwidc, a Dntdt admiral, notices that Sfl^on in 1667 was a 

place of great trade for the Portuguese. The foundations of a fbtt 

built by the Musahnins are still visible near Sitgion bridge ; the 

fort was pulled down to build houses in the town.' 

Tribex! is sitnaled on the bant of the Hiiglf at the point where 
the Saiaswan kAdl branches off from it, in latitude ij° 59' ^°° *"d 
longitude 8S° 36' 40'. To the north of the mouth of the Saraswatj 
is the broad and high Tribeni gAAt, a magnificent flight of stein, 
said to hai-e been built by Mukund Deo, the last sovereign of the 
Gajapati dynasty of Orissa, who reigned in the middle of the 
sisteenth century, at which time the kingdom of Otissa extended 
as high np as Baldwin. To the south of the Saiaswatf, on the 
high river bank, lies the village of Tribeni itselt The name of 
Tribeni, or the three streams, is given 10 the place from the junction 
of the Ganges or HtSgli, the Saraswatf, and the Jamuni. The 
Jamuni flows into the Hugh on its left bank, opposite the 
southern extremity of an extensive island in the middle of the river 
facing Tribeni. Tribeni is considered a place of great sanctity. 
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and several fairs and religious gatherings are held at the times 

of the Hindu festivals, attended by large concourses of people. 

A brief mention of the principal of these religious fairs will be 

given on a subsequent page. The Rev. Mr. Long, in the article 

in the Calcutta Revietv above quoted, speaks of the place in the 

following terms : — ' Tribeni was one of the four samaj or places 

famous for Hindu learning ; the others are Nadiyi, Sanlipur, 

and Guptipdnl, Tribeni was formerly noted for its trade. Pliny 

mentions that the ships assembling near the Godivarf sailed from 

I thence to Cape Palinurus, thence to Tentigal^ opposite Faltd, thence 

\ to Tribeni, and lastly to Patnfi. Ptolemy also notices Tribenf. 

I Formerly there were over thirty toh or Sanskrit schools in the town. 

I The famous pandit, Jagannith Tarkopanchdnan, the Sanskrit tutor 

1 of Sir William Jones, was a native of this village, and in the time of 

I Lord Comwallis he took an active part in the publication of the 

I Hindu laws.' 

South of the village stands a famous mosque, containing the tomb 
r of Zafai Kh.in ; it was once a Hindu temple. This Zafar Khdn 
1 was the uncle of Sh^h Safi ; he was a zealous Musalradn, and was 
I ultimately killed in a battle fought with Rdjd Bhudca. Zafar's son 
I conquered the Riji of HiSgli and married his daughter, who is 
I buried within the precincts of the temple, and at this day Hindu 
. oRerings are openly made at her tomb on Musalmdn festivals, 
■ Zafar Khin, although a Muhammadan, is said to have worshipped 
I the Ganges. 

Professor Blochmann thus describes Zafar Khin's mosque and 

\ tomb (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Senga!, vol. xxxix. part i. 

for 1870, p. 281) : — 'The astiiiiah consists of two enclosures. The 

first, which lies near the road leading along the bank of the Hijglf, 

L is built of large basalt stones, said to have been taken from an old 

I Hindu temple, which Zafar Khin destroyed. Its east wall, which 

I faces the river, shows clear traces of mutilated Hindu idols and 

^ dragons ; and fixed into it, at a height of about six feet from the 

ground, is a piece of iron, said to be the handle of Zafar Khfin's 

battle-axe. The second enclosure, which is joined to the west wall 

L of the first, is built of sandstone. The kfiadSm, or keeper of the 

I attSnakf a man not altogether illiterate, told me that the western 

b was that of Zafar Khdn. The other three, he said, are 

i those of Ain Khdn Gh^zf and Ghain Khin Ghizl, sons of Zafar 

I KMn, and of the wife of Bar Khin Ghizi, The first enclosure 
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contains the tomb of Bar Khin Ghizf, third son of Zafar Rhio, And 
of Rahim Khin Ghizf, and Karim Khia Ghizf, sons of Bai Khin. 

'About twenty yards to the west of the second enclosure are 
the ruins of a mosque, likewise built with the materiab of an old 
Hindu temple. The low basalt pillars supporting the arches are 
unusually thick, and the domes are built of successive rings of 
masonry, the diameter of each layer being somewhat less than that 
of the layer below, the whole being capped by a circular stone, 
covering the small remaining aperture. Two of the domes 
broken ; on the western wall there are several inscriptions. 
cording to the Arabic verses written about the principal m\ 
the mosque was built by Khdn Muhammadan Zafar Khin, who Is 
called a Turk, in a.h. 698, or a.d. 1298. The ground round about 
the mosque is very uneven ; several basalt pillars lie about ; and 
there are foundations of several structures, as also a few toml 
which are said to be the resting-places of former khadh 

Magrah, a village and station of the East India Railway, situati 
a few miles west of Tribenf, in latitude 22' 59' 5" and longitui 
88° 15' o". The village contains a good-sized bazir, and is 
seat of a considerable local trade. 

Panditah, a village and railway station, situated in latitude 13* 
35" and longitude 88° 19' 25". A good deal of confusion 
arisen between the ancient notices of this vill^c and another toi 
of the same name (Panduah) in Maldah District Both were pli 
of great antiquity, but the Maldah Panduah was the more important, 
and for a short rime claimed thedignity of the capital of Bengal Gaur, 
in the same District of Maldah, was the more permanent provincial 
capital. 1 condense the following description of the Panduah in 
HiSgH District from Bibu Bholinith Chandra's Travels of a Hindu, 
vol. i. pp. 141-145. In ancient times Panduah was the seat of a. 
Hindu Rdjd, and fortified by a wall and trench five miles in 
circumference. It is now only a small rural village, peeping out 
from amidst groves, orchards, and gardens, which surround it on 
all sides, and impart to it a pleasing sylvan appearance, 
its ancient fortifications are yet discernible at places : the toi 
1 20 feet high, arrests the eye from a long way oS. This is 
to be the oldest building in Lower Bengal, and it has de6ed 
storms and rains of a tropical climate through five centuries. 
has seen the rise and fall of Dacca, Rdjmahal, and Mursbidit 
the successive capitals of the Muhammadan era. 
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Panduah is famous as the site of a, great victory, gained by the 
luhamtnadans under Shih Safi, over the Hindus, in 1340 a.d, 
rhe story goes that the Hindu Riji of Panduah, on the occasion 
If the birth of an heir to his house, had given a great festival. One 
If his officers, a Musalmin, who held the post of translator of Persian 
>cunients, also made a feast of his owii at the same time, at which 
B killed a cow, taking care to bury the bones in an obscure part 
f the town, in order to avoid giving offence to the Hindu popula- 
Bul the bones were dug up by jackals at night ; and the next 
Kiming, on discovering the sacrilege, the whole town rose m massf 
bd demanded vengeance on the offender. The unfortunate child 
t the Rdji, being deemed unworthy to live with the blood of kine 
I his head, was first killed. The people then turned upon the 
lusalmin, who appealed to the RSj4 for protection, and not re- 
piving it, made his escape to Dehlr, when the Emjieror despatched 
Urge army against the Panduah Rdjd, and a war resulted, 
ilich raged for many years, and finally terminated in the complete 
frerthrow of the Hindus. This is the legend as told by B^bu 
loMndth Chandra. The Rev. Mr. Long, in an article which 
in the Calaitia Review some years ago, regarding the 
Uities of the Grand Trunk Road, tells the same story, but with 
E difference that the Musalmdn officer of the Rijd was celebrating 
e birth of his own child, the latter being slain by the Hindus as a 
Jiation upon the father for having slaughtered a cow ; and that 
Ivas to obtain revenge for the murder of his child that the father 
ight assistance from the Emperor at Dehli, This version of the 
(ory seems the more probable. 

[ A local tradition of the war between the Muhammadans and the 
induah Rijd relates that for a long time the Musalmdns strove 
t the place in vain, as the (own contained a sacred tank, the 
waters of which possessed the virtue of restoring life to the fallen 
soldiers of the Hindu garrison. The Muhammadan general, how- 
ever, succeeded in destroying the all-healing powers of the tank, by 
throwing a piece of cow's flesh into it, and thereby defiling the 
water. The besieged Hindus could no more make use of their 
tank, and were forced to surrender. 

The tower of Panduah was constructed to commemorate the 
victory of the Muhammadans. An iron rod, which runs to the top 
of the tower, is alleged to have been the walking-stick of Shdh Safi, 
the general of the Musalmdn forces. His tomb is situated close by, 
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saifMitafg^cat vamatioa bj- tbe Muhammadans 
of Lower ^Vng?' SUb ^ffs mosque is a fioe building, two hun- 
To dte west of the viil.ige is 
', fcny fcet deep, and five hundred 
moeqnes and tombs, which are 
■ad lo be tbese of l«tmfc»Ji»« vfao fell at tbe siege of Panduah. 
r»Bjiidi hn wflued Miicb fraat the epidemic fercr at present 
ngiBB ID H^ Dislric^ nd Its population b tbooght to have de- 
Lcmsed dL late "jtai^ Acconfing to the Census, the village con- 
Iftdned m popalatiaB of 3690 soob in 1871. 

Baim^i, a coosideiable viO^e oo tbe Giaod Tnmk Road, siiu- 

l^alcd near the bcudeis of Sudvin DisDict, in latittide 33° 7' o* and 

nde 88" i^ jf". It b also a station on the East Indian RaD- 

Pinij. The town siiflieced severely from the fever epidemic, and 

r kv amsidenblj decreased in population. In 1813,3 Census of the 

I of TtawM-Tit showed ■ pt^KiIatioa of 5840; in 1S71, 

to the Census Report, it only contained 453S inhabitanis. 

In fixmer days tfawwht was notorious for its bands of ddkdils, or 

gang lobbeis. 

Nata Sarai is situated on Ae bank of the Hugli, at the mouth of 
a branch of the Ddinodar river called the Kani nadi or Kuntf itadi, 
in latitude 23" i' 14' and longitude 8S° 17' 50'. The banks of 
the lirer between Nayi Sar^ and Seiampur are mostly elevated. 
Population not separately returned in either [he experimental Census 
of 1869 or the r^uhr Censns of 1872. 

DuitL'RDAH, situated on the bank of the Hilglt just above Nayi 
Sardi, in latitude 23' a' 13" and longitude 88° aS' 50", In former 
j-ears this village was noted for its gangs of robbers and rivcT ddidi/r. 
Even so recently as 1845, it was said that ' people fear to pass by this 
place after sunset, and no boats are ever moored at its gAdt even in 
broad daylight.' Bibu Bholinith Chandra states : — ' The noioHous 
robber chief, known by the name of EiswanSth Bdbu, lived here. It 
was his practice to afford shelter to all wayworn and benighted ■ 
travellers, and to treat them with every show of courtesy e 
hospitality, and aftenvards to murder them in their sleep, and tl 
them into the river. His depredations extended as far as J es 
and his whereabouts being never certainly known, he long elud< 
the search of the police. He was at length betrayed by one of li 
comrades, and hanged on the spot where he was captured, in 
to strike terror into the neighbourhood.' The population of t 
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village is not separately returned in either the experimental Census 
of 1S69 or the regular Census of 1872. 

GiipTiPARA is situated on the bank of the Hugh in the extreme 
nonh-east of the District, in latitude 23° 11' 45" and longitude 88" 
2Z' 30". It is noted as a seat of Hindu learning, and has produced 
some celebrated Sanskrit scholars. Population not separately re- 
turned either in the experimental Census of 1869 or in the regular 
Census of 1873. 

Before passing finally from the subject, it may be as well to 
exhibit at a glance the total town population, and the proportion 
which the inhabitants of the towns bear to the general population 
of the District The Census Report returns seven towns in HiigU 
and Howrah District as containing a population exceeding five 
thousand souls. The total urban population thus disclosed amounts 
to 192,406, leaving a balance of 1,296,150 as forming the rural 
population. The dwellers in the towns, therefore, amount to i!'g2 
per cent, of the total population. The Hindus furnish 83-57 per 
cent of the town population ; and the Hindus residing in towns 
form i3'54 per cent of the total Hindu population. The Muham- 
madans, although they form 20 per cent of the total population, 
do not furnish so large a proportion among the town population. 
The Musalmins form 15 per cent of the total urban population, the 
proportion of Miihammadans residing in the towTis to the total 
Musalmin population being only 9-64 per cent The Christian 
population, as may naturally be supposed, are nearly all dwellers in 
the towns, no less than gz'gi per cent of the total Christian popula- 
tion being town residents. The proportion of Christians in the total 
town population is r24 per cent Of the 'other' denominations 
not separately classified, the dwellers in the towns form 86'35 of 
the total of the same class for the whole District ; the proportion of 
•others' in the towns being '23 per cent of the town population. 

The following table, condensed from the District Census State- 
ment, presents an abstract of the seven towns in HiSgli and Howrah 
with a population exceeding five thousand souls ; — 
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Village Officials and Institutions, — The following paragraphs 
regarding the old indigenous village officials and institutions still 
existing in the District, are compiled partly from reports by the 
District Officere of Hiiglf and Howrah, upon the village and rural 
indigenous agency employed in taking the Census, and partly from 
a subsequent report by the Collector of Htlgli, dated 12th June 1873. 

The Gumashta is a village official who collects the rents on the 
part of the zamind&r or tiUukddr, and, as the landlord's representative, 
is the principal authority in the village. He receives from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 6 a month as pay, besides certain perquisites called tahuri paid 
by each cultivator at the time of the payment of his rent. The 
gumdsMd presides at the village councils, and in many places 
receives and decides complaints on divers social and other matters. 
The office of gumdshtd is stated to have been created by the land- 
holders in place of the pattviris or village accountants of the old 
Regulations. Besides the officer who collects the rents, in some 
villages there is also ^ faujddr't gtimdshid, for the conduct of civil and 
criminal cases. The Collector of Hiigli gives the following account 
of such an officer; — ■' A. faiijddri gumdsAid le.c^l'iits horn Vis. t^ to 
Rs. 3 as monthly pay, yet he spends more than Rs, 50 per mensem. 
The difference is made up chiefly by dishonest and oppressive 
means. His duty is to attend courts and lo file papers there, to 
watch the progress of cases, and to aid the niukhldrs and pleaders 
with his local knowledge. He takes part in police matters, and is 
expected to go on rounds with the p/idriddr and chauklddr (described 
below). He seizes cattle and releases them, and arrests suspicious 
characters. In extortion and hushing up of cases he is a serious 
rival of the mandals, and when both are equally strong, the spoil is 
divided.' 

The Mandal or Mukhya is next in rank and authority to the 
gumdshld. He is the head rayat of the village, and has great in- 
fluence with his co-villagers, which he often uses for his own ends 
and benefit. The office of mandal is a veiy ancient one. The 
Collector of H^glf gives the following account of these village 
officials :—' The office of mandal is generally hereditary, but on 
failure of heirs, the tamlnddr, with the approval of the villagers, may 
appoint a successor. In a village containing two or more mandals, 
a separate jurisilicrion is assigned to each, and within this each reigns 
supreme. The mandals have gradually become less numerous, and 
the post has of late years not been so much coveted as of old. In this 
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District mandah are now chosen from the Sadgops, Tells, or Go J1£s. 
Their duties are mainly connected with the law, and at one time 
they appear to have held posts somewhat like honorary magistrates. 
The improvement which has lately taken place in the police has 
gone far towards undermining their power and depriving them of 
their privileges. At one lime no process could be ser^■ed without 
the assistance of the mandal, no complaint could be lodged befon 
the regular police till the party had first been to the mandai. If d 
case was a heavy one, all the maiidals of the village were invited % 
attend. A meeting was convened, and the case was formally ti 
The mamiai is even now considered to be the chauinddr's or vilU, 
watchman's immediate superior, and is held by him in great aw 
The martdal of the present day is treated by the iaminddr with muc 
of the respect which he received in times gone by. At the close a 
the financial year, when the tenants assemble at the laml nddri cautl 
to give each his offering, and are treated in turn to a refreshment of 
sweetmeats, the mandal is first ser\-ed, and gets the present of a 
cloth as a mark of respect. The mandal still exercises considerable 
influence in police matters. He is looked to for assistance in all 
investigations, and it is usually at his house that the police officer 
puts up. Should one of the niandaU commit an offence against 
society, he may be dismissed by the samimUr, but not without 
having first obtained the consent of the other mandah and the 
villagers. Should the zamUuldr act simply on his own authoritj-, 
the order would be disregarded, and the offender would still 
continue to be of the body. The mandaJs, as above described, are 
only to be found in a few villages. . In others they are met with, 
but minus some of their powers. In some villages there ate seven 
or eight mandah, but the average is three. They are rapidly losing 
their influence, and are being supplanted by the gumdshtd and 
pradhdn. The causes of the decline of this as well as all other a 
village institutions are, Jirstt the systematic neglect of such {^ 
by the Government j secptul, the growing power of the EomfnddnA 
and third, the decreasing need of such agencies, occasioned by ti 
introduction of a regular police, a strong govemmenl^ and t 
multiplication of administrative Subdivisions.' 

In the Howrah portion of the District, the Magistrate i 
that the mandals are elected or nominated by tlie local office 
attached to the saminddj's estate, the villagers having no ' 
in the appointment. The office is hereditary, and the seli*<fetl 
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tions are made generally from Kaibarttas, Bdgdis, Chandils, and 
Muhammadans. The object with which they were originally ap- 
pointed was to facilitate the collection of rent, and to exercise a 
kind of control over the proceedings of the lower classes of hus- 
bandmen. They are also entrusted with the duties of reporting the 
occurrence of crimes in the village, of encroachments on land, of 
illegal occupation, of lands held cent-free by the villagers, and 
of everything which concerns the interest of the landlord. The 
mandah are expected to aid and co-operate with the police in the 
investigation of cases, in the search of houses, etc. There are seldom 
more than six mamlah in a HowTah village ; and ihey are entirely 
Bt the bidding of the gumdshtis. In this part of the District, their 
appointments are subject to the approval of the zamlndAr, and they 
are liable to dismissal whenever they come into collision with the 
laminddt's interests. At the punyd, or first rentnday of the year, 
the mandah are the first to pay their rent, and on such occasions 
receive a piece of cloth or present from the saminddrs as a mark of 
respect They also receive small sums as presents from the rayals 
on occasion of a festival, a marriage, or a piij'd. They assist the 
tamtiuldrs in levying contributions or cesses from their tenants, from 
the payment of which they themselves are generally exempted. 
They also used to setUe petty village disputes. The position and 
influence of the mamfnh in Howrah have of late years diminished, 
owing to the advent of new ideas and the easier access to justice. 

The Pradhans in some Districts and in the Howrah Magis- 
tracy are the same as manJttis, but in HiigK proper their status 
and duties are different, and the Collector gives the following 
account of them : — 'The pradhdns or bhadras are not recognised 
village officers, but men who, having acquired wealth by industry 
and ability, make their importance felt in the community amongst 
whom their lot is cast. This class is now fast usurping the mandals 
place, and undermining his authority. In the minds of the people 
the mandal may still hold a superior place ; but as the pradlidn gains 
■ strength by means of his ability and money, both of which are real, 
the mofidai will lose his influence, owing to his comparative poverty, 
and his traditionary power, which even now is chiefly imaginary. 
The mandal has, however, this advantage over the pradhdn, that 
his position is fixed, while that of the pradhdn is dependent on 
his wealth and character. As regards both classes, the mandais 
and the pradhdm, the maJidaCs influence is sometimes advan- 
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tageousty employed in settling disputes and organizing opposition 
to an oppressive samUiddr; but the pradhdns, being retired trades- 
men and village usurers, form the very worst class to which anthonlr 
could be entrusted,' 

Police Officials — The Pharidar and Chaukidar.— The 
Collector of HdgH writes as follows regarding the remnants of 
the old police or faujdari organization of the District : — ' Al the 
head of \he/aujWiiri organization of a siH was ths/aujddr, a high 
ofhcei of great power. Under the faujdAn there appear to haw 
been the pMrUirs and ndib phdrUtdrs. The duties of the phMJin 
were lo supervise the ^haukUidrs, to receive and submit crime reptnti, 
etc.: for the performance of which duties a bakhshl or miiAarrir ins 
allowed, who did all the writing. Bakhsh'is are to be found only in 
that part of Jahindbdd Fiscal Division which has been transferred 
from Hugli lo Bardwin and Midnapur. llie pHariddr had also at 
his command /lytfi-Zrij, or messengers to convey intelligence. There 
were likewise other officers, nUhimUrs and others, especially in 
Jahindbdd Fiscal Division, who probably had similar duties lo 
perform, and several of whom hold their ckAkrin or service lands 
to this day,' The Magistrate of Howrah reports, on the authority 
of the District Superintendent of Police, that phariddrs and 
piyddds still exist, who are undoubtedly remnants of the andeni 
^■iliage police, and who to this day perform police duties. Undet 
\ht pAdriddr comes the chaukLUr, or village watchman, an oSdal 
who has existed from the earliest times, and who is said to be 
the only village official who now deserves the name. As his 
appointment, however, depends on the nomination of the xatnim- 
ddrs or tdlukddrs, in many parts of the country he is as much a 
servant of the landlord as of the public, and is frequently a 
mere tool of the gumdshtd and mandal. The chaukidar is either 
remunerated for his services by grants of rent-free lands called 
cMkrdn, or is paid by contributions from the villagers, called dwdr- 
musMshard. The duties of the ehaukiddr or village watchman are 
too well known to need enumeration. He and the mandal arc 
always made witnesses to the service of processes issued from our 
Courts, There are a large number of cAatiiiddH service-tenures in 
HiigH District, which will be alluded to in a subsequent section of 
this Statistical Account. 

The other Village Notabilities consist principally of the 
following: — (i) Purohit, or priest j (a) dthArjya, or astrologer and 
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tune-teller; (3) mahajan, or money-lender; (4) ndpit, or barber; 

I kdmdr, or blacksmith ; (6) mdii, or gardener, who prepares 

: flower-garlands for the idols; (7) ckhutdr, or carpenter; and 

I dhobd, or washermen. These persons, however, long ago 

ased to exist as village officials. They held thai rank when 

old village communes were living units, but these ancient 

titutions have now disappeared, or are fast disappearing. At 

! period when they existed, each of the persons named above 

strictly a village official, and had lands assigned for his main- 

ioance from the common property of the village community. 

tow they are simply private servants, carrying on the avocations 

liich their names indicate, and receiving the usual remuneration 

bm the individuals who employ them. It is only in cases of large 

pigious establishments, the expenses of which are defrayed from 

e endowments assigned for the support of their officiating staff, 

chdkrdn or service - lands are allotted to the priest who 

^forms the worship ; to the barber and washerman who assist 

t the ceremonies; to the kumdr or potter who supplies earthen 

3 and vessels used in placing the offerings before the idols ; 

1 the Mmdr or blacksmith who performs the sacrifice; and to 

• flW who attends with his drums, etc In some saminddrls 

lere are small patches of service-lands assigned to the barber, 

ishermen, potter, and smith for services rendered to the samin- 

s litmily. In almost every village there is a grdm debatd, or 

ige deity, for whose worship a few bigfids of land are assigned 

fnt-frce, and a Brdhman priest is appointed as sebdil or ser\-ant. 

lese grants are termed deboltar, or lands assigned for the worship of 

ids, and will be further alluded to on a subsequent page, when 

I treat of the different varieties of land tenures in the District 

} The Panchayat, or old village tribunal for the punishment of 

Eences and settlement of disputes, appears to have almost dis- 

ared from this District. The Collector of HUgli makes the 

blowing remarks on the subject : — ' There does not seem to exist 

regular panckdyat system. It is true that meetings of the 

md others are convened for the purpose of considering the 

^ture and extent of the punishment which any particular person's 

sconduct should entail, or whether the mminddr should be 

tposed in an act of oppression, or whether funds for defending 

, accused party who has public sympathy can be raised ; but 

thing has ever been heard of a meeting being held for sanitary 

' VOL. IV, X 
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of Men " *^ *c h^** ^c™ *"* )T 1 

ft H <» i i^ : — (i) M«v*" Sa^xfad, v Utw^aa, Ae ^7 ^ vbick 
I Ac sm Odm die ngo ef^ Cspnccra, hdd m tkr mandi nf Jiumy, 
OBthebstd>roftfae Hinda moi^ of VxaA^iaA the firadsgrof 
Ac aooDeafing ■waiii of Mi^ Dt H. B. Wtboo, in tas £arf> 
Ml /ife JCoIgMM ff tike SmAa (niL E pfi^ i6o-i6a), Aos d eani b ei 
tlie pnipoici of the ctreflioiiiil : — 'Tbc '•«'•*■*"' »*™»"*g of tbe 
cdcbmioa an Ac Uakin Scskiiaii, or mi's annacc mUt Capn- 
coni, and the ITttaiiraii, cv c o niwi m c tment of die san's rctmn to 
a nonbern dedinatioiL Tbe obsenranccs enjoined on this occaaon 
ait panlf dX a prirate and partly of a pDl£c fhatartec Tbe fiot 
coosist of offerii^ to tbe fitrit or progaiton, wbetbei gcneial, as 
of all mankiad, or specul, as of tbe bnutjr of dw woishipper; 10 
the bdstu devas, or domestic genii, tbe goardians of the dweOiog or 
the site on which it is erected; and to hinea ^avt, or traivmil 
gods. The ceremonies addressed to aQ these are pedbtnied vtifaia . 
tbe abode of the householder, and are coodocted hj the I 
priest. The principal article of offering is 67 or s 
either separately, or, as is more usual, miied with 1 
the saccharine juice of the fruit of the date-tree, made up i 
a kind of sweetmeat called tUud. Puhiakas, or cakes composed^ 
ground rice mixed with sugar and^Ar, are also offered. The % 
things prepared on this occasion are not intended exdusiveljr fl 
those imaginary beings who are unable to eat them. They ■ 
presented merely for the purpose of consecration, and that t 
may be eaten with greater zesi by the householder and his fi 
A iwnion of ihera is also sent to friends and relations as inei 
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f regard, enclosed in fine linen, silk, or velvet, according to the 

IJBeans of the presenter, and the station of those to whom they are 

resented. In many places in Bengal a curious practice is ob- 

rved, called bdivatina bandhan, particularly by the females of 

Kthe family, In the evening, one of the women takes a wisp of 

j«tiaw, and from the bundle picks out separate straws, which she 

ingly to every article of furniture in the house, exclaiming 

it pauti, implying, may the measure of com be increased 

y-two faiiti, denoting a measure of grain. In the villages, 

r straws are attached to the ff}lds or granaries in which the 

1 of the preceding harvest has been stored.' The public 

I ceremonies in connection with this festival consist in 

) and in bathing in certain sacred streams. I have already 

zibed the great Bathing Festival held on this occasion on Sigar 

HTsland, at the confluence of the Ganges with the sea, in my Statistical 

EAccount of the 24 Parganis. A nitld or fair is held at Tribeni on 

Kflie occasion of the festival, which usually lasts for three days, and, 

»rding to the Bengal Police Report for 1870, is attended by 

)Out eight thousand persons. 

The other principal festivals of the year celebrated at Tribeni 
are as follow : — Bisuva Sankranti, held in honour of the sun at the 
time of the vernal equinox, on the last day of the Hindu month 
of Mdgh, falling within our February. The principal religious rite 
consists in bathing, Bdrunf, the great Bathing Festival of Bengal, 
held in February or March, in the Hindu month of Phdlgun, in 
honour of Baruna the god of the waters. The fair and religious 
ceremony only last one day, and are attended by about six thousand 
persons. Dasahari, held in the month of June, within the Hindu 
month of Ashdr, in honour of the goddess Gangi, in commemoration 
of her descent from heaven as the river Ganges to save the souls 
of the sixty thousand sons of King Sigar, who were reduced to 
ashes for the crime of assaulting a Brdhman sage. I have ^ven the 
traditional account of the origin of the river Ganges in my Statistical 
.\ecount of the 24 Parganis. The festival lasts one day. Kirtik 
pujd, on the last day of the month of the same name, falling within 
our November, is in honour of the god Kirtikeya, the son of the 
goddess Durgi. The fair and religious ceremony last for one day 
only, and are attended by about four thousand persons. Stich 
gatherings are always utilised for purposes of trade. 
Mahesu. — Two great festivals connected with the god Jagannith, 
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the ninth incanutioD of Msbno, are hdd at the villages of Mihed 
md Ballabhpor. within s short distance of the Subdivisional lom 
of Serampur. The first is the Snin-jitri, or bathing festival of 
Jagannith, which takes place at the (iill moon of the month ot 
Jaishtha, falling witUn the English month of May. It only lias 
for one day, boi is attended by an immense concourse of people 
from the neighbouring xiUages and from Calcutta. The cereDHmj 
simply consists in bringbg the god out of his temple on lo i 
platfonn, and bathing him in the presence of the multitude, who 
make offerings of money to the deitj-. Six weeks after the bathing 
festival, the ralh-jdlrd or car fesDTa] ukes place. The god is 
again brought out of his temple at Mihesh, placed on a huge oi, 
and dragged by the assemblage for a distance of about a mile M 
the village of Ballabhpur, where he is placed in the temple of 
another god, Ridhiballabh, and, after the lapse of eight daj^ ihf 
ulid-rath or return journey takes place, and the god is escorted bad 
lo his temple in the same way as he was brought out. A large fait "« 
held at Mihesh at the time of the festival, which lasts for eight dap. 
People combine business with pleasure ; and long lines of booAs 
are constructed, in which a brisk trade Is carried on in doth and 
trinkets, such as looking-glasses, combs, boxes, caps, mats, hoolahi, 
children's to>-s, etc .Although the &ir lasts for eight days, the 
religious ceremonial is confined to the first and eighth days, thit 
on which the idol is taken to Ballabhpur, and that on which it is 
conveyed back to Mihesh. On these days the crowd is immense, 
and on some occasions it is estimated to amount to a hundred 
thousand persons. On the intermediate days the attendance is 
much smaller ; the average being computed to amount to about eight 
thousand persons daily. 

Tarakeswar Shrine is another place of great sanctity, and 
pilgrims flock thither at all times of the year, principally for 
the fulfilment of vows on recovery from sickness. Two large 
religious gatherings for the worship of Siva, the deity of the temple, 
are held every year. The first of them is the Sivardtri, held in the 
month of February, on the fourteenth day after fiill moon, in the 
month of Philgun, a day specially sacred to Siva. I quote the 
following account of the ceremonies at this festival, and of its origin, 
from Dr. H. H. Wilson's Essays on ike Rdigton of thg ffin^u 
(vol. ii. pp. 3ii-2ig): — 'This ceremony, in the estimation of the 
followers of Siva, is the most sacred of all their observances, ezpial- 
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[ all sins, and securing the attainment of all desires during life, 

i union with Siva, or final emancipation, after death. The cere- 

■ony is said to have been enjoined by Siva himself, who declared 

I his wife Umd that the 14th day of the dark half of Phdigun, if 

rved in honour of him, would destroy the consequences of all 

I, and confer final liberation. According to ihe Ishdna Sanhitd, 

5 on this day that Siva first manifested himself as a marvellous 

fed interminable Linga, to confound the pretensions of both Brahrai 

I Vishnu, who were disputing which was the greater divinity. 

Q decide the quarrel, they agreed that he should be acknowledged 

e greater who should first ascertain the limits of the extraordinary 

Igect which appeared of a sudden before them. Setting forth in 

wsite directions, Vishnu undertook to reach the base, BrahmA 

! summit ; but after some thousand years of the gods spent in 

; attempt, the end seemed to be as remote as ever, and both 

med discomfited and humiliated, and confessed the vast supe- 

jrity of Siva. The legend seems to typify the exaltation of Siva- 

rship over that of Vishnu and Brahmi, an event which no doubt 

lone time took place. 

f*The three essential observances of the Sivardtri are, fasting 

; the day, and holding a vigil and worshipping the Linga 

ing the night ; but ihe ritual is loaded with a vast number of 

»;lions, not only for the presentation of offerings of various kinds 

■tiie Linga, but for gesticulations to be employed, and prayers to 

\ addressed to various subordinate deities connected with Siva, 

to Siva himself in a variety of forms. After bathing in the 

ing, the worshipper recites his Sankalpa, or pledges himself to 

lebiate the worship. He repeats the ablution in the evening, 

I, going aftenvards to a temple of Siva, renews his pledge, saying, 

i will perform the worship of Siva, in the hope of accomplishing 

Itny wishes, of obtaining long life and progeny and wealth, and 

■ the expiation of all sins 1 may have committed during the year." 

^ then scatters mustard-seed with special mantras, and offers an 

I (a few stalks of durhd grass and a few grains of rice) j after 

1 he goes through the mdtriM nydsa, a set of gesticulations, 

Mmpanied by short mystical prayers, consisting chiefly of tin- 

tning syllables preceded by a letter of the alphabet, — as, A-kam, 

, salutation to the thumb ; I-chan, I-srin, salutation to the 

*nger; U-stan, U-stum, salutation to the middle finger; and so 

, going through the whole of the alphabet with a salutation or 
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namashfr to as many parts of the body, touching each in succes- 
sion, and adding, as the mantras proceed, names of the md/ris, 
female saiiis, or energies of Siva who by virtue of these iocanla- 
tions are supposed to take up their abode for the time in the 
different members of the worsliipper. The repetition of tiydsa, or 
touching parts of the body, whilst repeating mystical ejaculations, 
accompanies every offering made to the Linga, such as fruits, 
flowers, incense, lights, etc., during the whole ceremony, 

' When the rite is performed, as it most usually is, in the per- 
former's own residence, a Linga, if not already set up, is consecrated 
for the purpose ; and this is to be propitiated with different articles 
in each watch of the night on which the vigil is held. In the first 
watch the Linga is to be bathed with milk, in the second with curds, 
in the third with ghi, and in the fourth with honey, the worshipper 
or the Brahman priest uttering prescribed mantras on each occasion. 
Incense, fruits, flowers, and articles of food, such as boiled rice, oi 
sometimes even dressed flesh, are also offered, with the customary 
prostrations. At the end of the fourth watch, or daylight, the 
ceremony is concluded with the following prayer; — " Through thy 
favour, O Iswara (Siva) ! this rite is completed without impediment; 
oh, look with favour, lord of the universe, Hara (Siva), sovereign of 
the three worlds, on what I have this day done, which is holy and 
dedicated to Rudra (Siva) ! Be propitious to me, thou most 
glorious ! Grant to me increase of affluence ; merely by beholding 
thee, I am assuredly sanctified." Oblations to fire are then to be 
made, and the ceremony concludes with further offerings to the 
Linga, and with the following manira: — " By this rite may Sankara 
(Siva) be propitiated, and, coming hither, bestow the eye of know- 
ledge on him who is burnt up by the anguish of worldly existence." 
Brdhmans are then to be entertained, and presents are to be made 
to them by the master of the house, 

' The worship of Siva, at the time of the Sivardtri, is permitted In 
all castes, even to Chanddts and to women, and the use of the 
tnantms seems to be allowed to them, the only exception being the 
mystical syllable Om. This they are not allowed to utter j but 
they may go through the acts of worship with the prayer "Siviya 
namah." The same rewards attend their performance of it with 
faith, — elevation to the sphere of Siva, identification with him, and 
freedom from future birth ; and these benefits accrue even though 
the rite be observed unintentionally and unwillingly, as illust 
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Ibr Uie following legend of a forester, related in the second part of 

I the Siva Purina, chap, xxxiv : — " Being benighted in the woods on 

I the occasion of the Sivaritri, the forester took shelter in a vilwa tree. 

I Here he was kept in a state of perpetual wakefiilness by dread of a 

I tiger prowling round the foot of the tree. He therefore observed, 

I though compulsorily, the jdgarana or vigil. The forester had 

I nothing with him to eat, consetiuentiy he held the fast. Casting; 

I down the leaves of the tree to frighten the tiger, some of them fell 

Upon a deserted Linga near the spot, and thus he tnade the pre- 

Bcribed offering. On the ensuing morning the forester fell a prey 

to the tiger, but such was the fruit of his involuntary observance of 

the rites of the Sivardtri, that when the messengers of Yama came 

to take his spirit to the infernal regions, they were opposed by the 

■ messengers of Siva, who enlisted him in their ranks, and carried 
him off in triumph to the heaven of their master." ' Although the 
religious ceremony in connection with the Sivaritri only lasts one 
night, a considerable meli. or fair, which is held near the shrine on 

[ -the occasion, continues for three days. It is estimated that twenty 
thousand people annually visit Tirakeswar shrine on tlie occasion 
I of the Sivar^tri. 

The second great religious festival held at the Tirakeswar 
I temple is the Chaitra Sankrdnti, on the last day of the Hindu month 

■ of Chaitra ;md of the Bengah year, falling within April. It is also 
I the day of the swinging festival. The temple of Tirakeswar is 
I visited by a large number of persons from the surrounding neigh- 
\ bourhood, within a circuit of forty or fifty miles, during the whole of 
f the month of Chaitra, These persons generally belong to the 
tS<Sdra castes, who come here for purposes of penance, or to lead a 
I temporary ascetic life, either for the fulfilment of a vow made to 

Siva in sickness or in a time of danger, or for the purpose of gaining 
r a reputation for piety. During ten days the devotees chasten the 
[ flesh by fasting on spare food, wearing sordid clothes, etc. In 
er times, on the last few days of this period of penance, which 
\ ends with the Chaitra Sankrdnti, self-inflicted tortures were added 
I to the ordinary penance. Numbers of Sivaite ascetics called 
I'Sanydsis and other religious fanatics, with the view of obtaining 
\ favours from Siva and as an expiation for their sins, voluntarily 
[ subjected themselves to tortures by walking upon live embers, 
L throwing themselves down from a height, piercing tiieir body and 
I tpngue with pincers, etc. ; concluding on the last day (that of the 
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Chaitra Sankrirti) with swinging themselves from a high pole by 
means of hooks pierced through the fleshy muscles on both sides of 
the spine. These and other practices of the sort are now prohibited 
by Government ; and the swinging festival of the present day Is a 
very harmless affair compared to what it used to be in olden times, 
the votaries now being merely suspended by a belt The fair at 
this shrine lasts for six days, and is estimated to be attended by 
about fifteen thousand people. 

The Material Condition of the People : Clothing, Foor, 
ETC. — The establishment of the railway, and the extensive operations 
of the Public Works Department of late years, have caused a great 
demand for labour with a consequent rise in the price of wages and 
produce, and have considerably ameliorated the condition of the 
people. In former years a labourer or petty agriculturist could 
scarcely manage to supply himself with the bare necessaries of life, 
while in bad seasons, or on other occasions of distress, his destitution 
was extreme. Now, however, after defraying all his expenses, he 
manages to save something out of his earnings or from the pro- 
duce of his fields. This he carefully hoards up against sickness, 
seasons of scarcity, and other visitations of Providence ; or, as is 
oftener the case, he saves for years only to squander the more 
freely on wedding ceremonies and festive occasions. 

The ordinary dress of a well-to-do shopkeeper generally consists of 
a cotton dhut\, or waistband, wrapped round the loins and falling over 
the legs as far as the knee ; a cMdar, or cotton sheet or shawl, which 
serves as a covering for the upper part of his body ; and a pair of 
country-made shoes. To this is sometimes added s.pxrin, or sort of 
short coat. An average husbandman wears a dkut't of smaller dimen- 
sions and coarser material, and a small chddar, convertible into a 
head-dress and worn as a turban when he is at work in the fiel4 
Only the well-to-do agriculturists wear shoes. The building i 
rials for the dwelling of a well-to-do shopkeeper consist t 
of earth and posts, with a thatched roof. His habitation i 
comprises from three to five one-storied rooms, with a shed or 1 
verandah outside for the reception of visitors. The homesteadfl 
surrounded by an enclosure ; the cost of building being about ^ 
The furniture met with in sucli a house consists of several s 
of brass or pewter utensils for cooking and for eating and ( 
ing from ; some earthen pots, also for cooking; one or two e 
water jars; a few wooden stools, a few mats, and one or t 
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taiht/ioshes, or plank bedsteads of coarse construction. The dwelling 
of an ordinary husbandman is much smaller and less substantial, 
being composed simply of mud, straw, and bamboos. It usually con- 
sists of two or three rooms. The general cost of such a dwelling is 
about £i ; although the houses of the more prosperous class of 
husbandmen sometimes cost as much as ^£15 and upwards. The 
furniture, if so it may be called, of an average peasant consists of 
a few brass and earthenware vessels, a stool or two, and a few mats 
for sleeping on. Some of the richer husbandmen also possess a large 
strong bos, in which they keep their clothes and whatever valuables 
they possess, such as their wives' ornaments, rent receipts, etc The 
shopkeeper lives on rice, pulses {ddl), clarified butter {^fii), curries 
made of fish or vegetables, sweetmeats, milk, etc. The fuod of an 
ordinary peasant consists simply of rice and a curry made of vege- 
tables, with occasionally a little fish. The Magistrate of Howrah, in 
his report to me, estimates the living expenses of a well-to-do shop- 
keeper to amount to from ^^3, los. od. to ^5, os. od. per month, 
and of a cultivator to from £1 to £1, los, od. per month. This 
latter estimate seems high, and is rather the scale of living of a 
prosperous agriculturist than of an ordinary peasant. Not many of 
the cultivating classes make more than nine rupees (18s.) per month 
out of their fields. It must be remembered, too, thai a husbandman 
himself produces the greater portion of what is required for his 
family's support. The Collector's figures probably represent what 
I vould be the cost of Uving if everything had to be purchased in 
I the hitii. In the Howrah Magistracy, where there is a large 
I demand for skilled labour, artisans and mechanics are said to be 
I better off than the cultivating class, and the Magistrate estimates 
I the living expenses of an ordinary- si zed family of such a household 
I to be from jQi, los. od. to £2, os. od. or upwards per month. 

Agricultural; Rice Cultivation. — Rice forms the principal 
l.pioduct of the District. Three crops of it are raised during the 
fc'jrear, viz. boro, or spring rice ; dns or tiidH, the autumn rice ; and 
K^fRUfi or haimantik, or winter rice, the great crop of the year. 

The boro, or spring rice, consists of two varieties, called ckaiti boro 
\«aAjond6 boro. The first description is sown in Paush and Mdgh 
T (December to January) in a nursery ; it is afierwards transplanted, 
[ and the crop is reaped in Chaitra and Baisikh (April — May). The 
I iottdA crop consists of the plants growing from seed which falls to 
1 the ground at the time when the ihatti boro is reaped. These are 
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not transplanted, and the crop is hairested in Srdban and Bhidia 
{July — August). The bero rice is cultivated in low-l>'ing mars^ 
lands, which do not require to be ploughed. The plants thiiTt 
T which reaches within an inch or two of their tops. 
The dus or iddR rice, which forms the autumn crop, is s 
soon as possible after the first good Ml of rain, generally in 
(May). The husbandmen anxiously look out for a timely shtn 
to enable them to plough and prepare the land; if this fails, (j 
sowing season is debyed, and the produce of the crop becomes pro- 
portionately less. Alls rice is cultivated on high land, such as that 
suited for pulses, potatoes and other vegetables, which are grown as 
a second crop in the winter, after the rice has been harvested. This 
rice is generally sown broadcast on the fields, but is occasionally 
transplanted ; in both cases the crop is reaped in fihddra or Aswin 
( ,A ugust — September). 

The aman or katmanlik rice, which forms the winter crop, and is 
the great rice harvest of the year, consists of two principal varieUes. 
^m One of these, called kdrtik sdl, is sown on high and dry lands in 

^b Baisikh or Jaishtha (May — June), afterwards transplanted, and 

^H finally reaped in Kirtilc (Oct. — Nov.), the month after which i 

^B named. The other, or ordinary dmati, which is cultivated to a much 

^H greater extent than the first, is also sown in a nursery in Latsikh 

^1 or Jaishtha (May— June), afterwards transplanted into carefully pre- 

^B pared fields in low-lying situations, and reaped in Paush or Migh 

^1 (December — January), so that the former variety takes from two lo 

^1 three months less time to npen than the latter. 

^H A considerable quantity of the finer kinds of table rice is cultivated 

^H in HiSgli, principally for the Calcutta market Of ordinary coarse 

^1 rice the District does not grow sufficient to meet the wants of ii 

^H own population, and large supplies are imported from other parts 

^H of the country. No altcradon has taken place of late years ii 

^P sorts of rice grown. The increased value of produce, and enhanced 

^B rates of rent, however, have led to an important extension of rice 

H cultivation within the last twenty years ; and a considerable area 

H of land which formerly lay waste, has been brought under tillage. 

^^ In consequence, however, of the heavy mortality caused by the 

^^ epidemic fever which has been afflicting the District since i860, the 

^1 rice-growing lands are not cultivated to their full extent in certain 

^P localities, and during some time lay waste for want of hands to till 

■ them(i87i). 
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The Names of the Rice Punt in the different stages of its 
grow-th are as follow : — B'lj dhdn, the seed j Mlian, the young plant ; 
^iehh, the plant a little older ; garbha-thor, the plant just before the 
eir forms ; phuli, the flowering plant ; dtidh-mukhi, when the grain 
fint begins to fonn in the ear ; kshir-mukht, when the grain begins 
to harden in the ear; dhArt-gichh, the full-grown plant ready for 
reaping ; dhdn, unhuslced rice ; clidul, husked rice ; bhat, boiled rice. 
Tre Different Preparations made from Rice are the fol- 
lowing; — C/iirdy paddy first steeped in water, afterwards parched, 
then husked and flattened in a rice mortar; price three halfpence 
I p«r pound. Muri, paddy steeped in water and boiled, then a 
I second time steep<ed in water and boiled, aftenvards dried, husked, 
j and parched ; price threepence per pound. Kfiai, paddy parched 
I and husked; price about threepence per pound. Sap/tedd, rice 
powder used to adulterate wheal flour, and for confectionery pur- 
I poses ; price from a [jenny to a {lenny farthing a pound. Various 
b sorts of cakes and sweetmeats are also prepared from rice ; they are 
I principally made for home consumption, and are rarely sold in the 
I tdsdrs. The principal liquid preparation made from rice xsptuAwai 
I or rice beer, made by fermenting rice in tlie ordinary manner, with 
I the addition of a number of drugs worked up into a paste called 
I bdkar. It is only used by the lowest castes of Hindus, and in the 
I west of HdglE sells at under a penny a quarl. Mad, or rice spirits, 
I sells at about is. 6d. a quart bottle. 

Other Cereal Crops.— _/i7i5, or barley, is sown on high and dry 
I land in Kirtik (October), and reaped in Pliiigun (March). It is 
I largely culrivated throughout the District ; sometimes sown in a field 
I. by itself, and at others together with a crop of mustard-seed or 
I pulses, such as tnusur'i or kald'i, etc. To prepare it for consump- 
Ition, it is generally first parched, then husked, and pounded into 
■ flour, and mixed with molasses. Gam, or wheat, is sown on the 
l.same description of land, and planted and reaped at the same 
I seasons as barley- As a crop, however, it is only grown by a few 
I persons, and then in very small quantities. It grows luxuriantly in 
I fields situated near river beds. JanAr or bhuttd, Indian com 
j (zea mayz), sown in Ashir (June), and cut in Bhddra (August — 
I September), It is largely cultivated in the vicinity of ihe town of 
1 Howrah, from which the Calcutta market is supplied. As an article 
I of food, it is used as a dainty by the poorer classes of natives, 
I cither by roasting the tender ear just before ripening, or by parching 
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r tte gnb ibIo iMai, in the same way as rice DtOdm anUi 

I. ^ndropogoo sorg^mm), s q)ecks of cereal grain, • 

p mall quantities to pais of the District. It is sown and rifcni at J 

I the same period as lixSan cx>rn, to wbidi di^stein and leaves of Ac 

Ipbiit bare a great resemblance The gndn, bowerei; is snaller 

I ithan Indian com, and is not okdosed in an ear, hot grows oo vttj 

■inunQte twigs, shooting from the top of the pbnL The gpaa s 

gathered by hand, and the oalks of the pfauu are eitbei bonied 

down to fertilize the field, or are used for faoosabold faeL The 

^ain is aalj used as food by the veiy poor, who pardi it into Hut 

in the same manner as nix. 

Pulses akd Green Crops. — ^^if^ (phaaeohis mniigo). sown in 
dry land in October or November, and reaped in Febmaiy or 
March. Mt^ consists of thxee varieties, known as and an^, krithu 
mug, zaAgkord mi^, o( which the first is the best It is generally 
eaten with rice, the grain being bailed into a kiitd of thick soiqi 
called ddl. It is sometimes also eaten raw with sugar, the grain 
being first split, and afterwards steeped in water and bosked. Tlie 
two last named varieties of mug are of inferior quahty, and aie only 
consumed by Ihe poorer classes on account of their comparative 
cheapness. Afa/ar or peas (pisum sativum), sown on dry laivd in 
October or November, and gathered in Fcbniarj- or March. This 
crop is of four kinds, — oUmdA maiar, bhuro malar, pahdri mata-r, 
and pdirA malar. The first named is the largest and best variety, 
the other three being very hard and of small size. As an article 
of food, peas are used both in their green state as a vegetable, and 
as ddl when dried Mdskaldi, a kidney bean (phaseolus Roxburgii), 
sown just after the rains have subsided, generally between the 
middle and end of September, and gathered in January, It is a 
I crop very Utile cultivated in the District, being prindpally imported 
from the country north of the Padmd, where the annual inundations 
of the great river render the soil peculiarly favourable to its growth. 
It is used together with rice, and is sometimes made into cakes. 
TliikrA kal&i (phaseolus M. melanospcrmus), an inferior description 
of pulse, softT) on dry lands in June, and gathered in October or 
November, This crop requires very little attention in cultivation, 
the seeds being simply scattered broadcast on inferior aiis lands, 
and the plant left to itself till it reaches maturity. It is used as a 
dai, and also as an ingredient for curries. Musur\ (en-um lens), a 
pulse sown on dry lands in October, and reaped in February or 
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KMarch, Khesdri or ieori (lalhyrus sativus). This variety of pulse, like 

Jtkikrd, requires very little labour or attention in cultivation. The 

I seeds are usually sown broadcast in a field where Antan rice is growing, 

ti the month of October ; while the rice is on the ground, the plant 

P grows very slowly, but after the rice harvest in December or January 

it rapidly ripens, and is gathered in February or March. Khesdri 

is DOt usually a productive crop, but the outlay on cultivation is 

L limited to the cost of the seed, and the labour to that of gathering 

■ the plant. Along the banks of the Dimodar, where inundations 

■ cause much damage to the rice crop, ihe peasants, as soon as the 
^waters have subsided from their fields, sow them broadcast with 
mithesdrl on the rich alluvial deposits left by the floods, and obtain 

■ heavy crops, which compensate them to some extent for their loss. 
iAs an article of food, khesdri is considered unwholesome, and it is 
' only eaten by tlie poorer classes in the shape of ddl. Arhar 

(cajanus Indicus), sown on dry lands in June, and gathered in January 
t or February. The plant grows to a very large size, and is con- 
I ^ered to be an exhausting crop. It consists of two varieties, 
I ordinary arhar, and tumur. Arhar is frequently sown along the 

■ boundaries of fields, the interior of which is planted with jute, 
Iftuit-trees, or other valuable crops. As an article of food, it is only 
Insed as a dat. Chhold or gram {cicer arietinum), sown on dry 

■ lands in October, and reaped in February or March; not much 
^cultivated in HiigU, and chiefly imported from the Behar Districts. 

s used as a di/, and also eaten raw by the people ; but in towns 
I or places where there is an European community, it is principally 
I" used as food for horses. Ramblid, a description of pulse, the scicn- 
I tific designation of wliich I have been unable to ascertain ; sown 
I on high dry land in the month of October, and gathered In February 
I or March. 

Oil-seeds. — The oil-seed crops grown in HiigK District are the 
Eibllowing : — Sarishd, or mustard (sinapis dichotoma), soivn on dry 
I land in October, and cut in February or March. It is sometimes 
I sown alone, and at other times along with pease, musuri, barley, or 
I other crops grown on high land. The oil from the seed is expressed 
I by means of a mill driven by o\en. Til {sesamum orientale). This 
I crop consists of two varieties, — krishna til, so«*n in June or July, 
I and cut in September or October ; and kdt til, sown in January or 
1 February, and cut in July. Like ihesdri, HI is often sown broadcast 
as a second product on rice fields, the first crop of which has 
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been destroyed by inundation. The oil extracted &ofn the seed is 
used medidnaUy by native physicians. A descripdoD of sw«etmeu 
is also made from til seed. 

Fibres. — Fdt, or jute (corchonis olitorius), sown in June, and cut 
in August Of September. The desi jute, which is the name of the 
variety of the fibre grown in the Districts south of the Padmi, is 
largely cultivated in the Mandalghit Fiscal Division of HtSgli 
District ; the total area under jute cultivatioD in the District being 
returned at fifty-four square miles. The increasing demand for jute 
gave a great impetus to its cultivation, and the price of the pro- 
duce has fallen within the last few years from Rs. 5-8 (i is.) to Rs. 
1 as low as Rs. 2 (4s.) 2 cwL The Special Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the jute trade of Bengal visited 
Hdgli District in April 1873, ^nd reported that in consequence 
of the lowness of prices a large quantity of the crop of the season 
1872-73 then remained unsold, and thai those who could afford 
to do so were holding back their stocks, in hope of commanding 

L better prices. The principal jute mart in Hugh District is 
BaidpbSlf, whither almost all the jule grotcn in the 24 Parganis 
and in the nonhera part of Hiigfi District is taken for sale. A 
detailed description of jute cultivation will be found in my Sta- 
tisrical Accounts of the Districts of Maimansinh and 24 Parganis. 
Son or ian, hemp (crotolaria juncea), sown in June, and cut in 
August, and cultivated to a considerable extent throughout the 
District. The principal diflerence between /uV and son is that the 
fibres of the former are soft and fine, while those of the laiiei 
are coarse and lough, and largely used in rope-making. Dhanieha 
(Scsbania acuteata), a coarse description of fibre, used in making 
common ropes, extracted from a plant growing in sandy soil 
along the banks of the Hiigli, and in other inferior lands. The 
stalks of the plant, after the fibre has been extracted, arc used for 
thatching pin gardens. The plant is sown in June, and cut the 
following March. Kiifas, or cotton (gossypium hetbaceum), is of two 
varieties, kdpds and tuM, both descriptions being planted in March, 
and the cotton gathered from July to September; very little culti- 
vated in Hiigli DistricL 
Vegetables. — Hiigli District is noted for its large vegetable 
gardens, principally situated along the bank of the river and the 
hne of railway, for the supply of the Calcutta market. The 
principal vegetables produced in the District are the foUowiog: — 
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J Col dlu, or potatoes (solanum tuberosum), are largely cultivated 

nD the old bed of the Saraswati river, and find a ready market at 

jfce Baidyabdti hdt. The land is prepared with great care ; it 

eives several deep ploughings, and is well manured and irri- 

pied. The seed is so^v-n in September or October, and the tuber 

Bllig up in December or January. The cultivation of the potato was 

jst introduced into Bengal by the English towards the close of the 

R£t century. For a long time it was objected to as an article of 

)od by orthodox Brdhmans upon religious grounds, but at present 

it has become almost a necessary, and all classes who can afford it 

^1 it without scruple. Min kachii, or yam (Colocasia Indica), and 

irt kachu (arum colocasia), another species of yam, are also 

jely cultivated, seldom in fields, usually in homestead gardens, 

there they are plentifully manured with ashes and household 

They are sown in June, and dug up in September. 

; much used as a vegetable among the natives, but to a 

■less extent than formerly, owing to the introduction of potatoes. 

t!i7(/rf dlu, another species of yam (dioscorea globosa), principally 

1 near the hedges of gardens, or close to a tree, which the plant 

lay climb up ; sown in June, and dug up in January or February, 

pormerly it was largely used as a vegetable by the natives, but 

I now almost entirely superseded by potatoes. 01 (arum cam- 

^nulatum), another variety of yam, sown in May or June, and 

; up in September ; used by natives as a vegetable, boiled and 

Blen with mustard, oil, and salt, Sarkar kanda or raiigi d/u, 

I description of sweet potato (batatas edulis), is also largely 

pnltivated. It is planted from cuttings in June, and the tuberous 

; up in October or November. The root is eaten raw, 

lad also boiled as a vegetable, I^api, or cabbages, are also largely 

(duced in Hiigli, and great care is taken in their cultivation, the 

md requiring to be well and freqviently ploughed and manured, and 

I constantly irrigated. Sowing takes place in September ; the young 

■ plants are transplanted in October, and are cut when they arrive 

t maturity in January, Fcbmary, or March. Three varieties of 

a^' are cultivated, — the ordinary cabbage (/dl 01 bdndhdkapi); ol 

^pi ; and the pliul kapi, or cauliflower. Cabbages were only in- 

iduced into the District within recent years, and for a long 

TJod the upper classes of Hindus had a great objection to eat 

The prejudice has almost entirely died away, and the 

S'egetabic now forms a favourite article of food with a large class 
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of the population. Sd/gam, or turnips, sown in October, and 
gathered in January, are also largely cultivated, but are eaten 
chiefly by Europeans and Muhamraadans. This is the most 
recently introduced of European vegetables, and Hindus have 
not yet become accustomed to it as an article of food. Bdigui, 
or fruit of the egg plant (solanum mclongena), a favourite vegelaUe 
with the natives, largely used in the composition of cutries. The 
seed is first sown in a nursery near the house of the cultivator, in 
Jane, the young shoots being transplanted a month later into a 
field previously well ploughed and manured, and planted in rows 
two or three feet distant from each other ; the plants soon grow 
into shrubs about two feet in height. The shrub begins to yield 
produce from October to about the following March, when it is 
cut down. A crop of bdiguii is very exhausting to the powers of 
the land, and cannot be grown on the same field for more than 
two years in succession. Land which has been allowed to lie 
fallow for several years is best suited for this plant. The 
variety of iidi^un called muHaiesi is considered to be the best; 
a variety called puU bdigon is little cultivated. Fatal (patu), a 
cucurbitaceous plant (trichosanthes dioica), a favourite vegetable 
among the natives, and lai^ely cultivated in the District. The 
land intended for its reception requires to be well dug over with 
the spade to a depth of at least eighteen inches, and sowing takes 
place in the middle of August. The plant, a creeper, commences 
to yield about the following April, and continues to do so till 
July, when it is dug up, and the land again prepared for another 
crop. The leaves of the plant, called paitd, are eaten with curry ; 
and an infusion of the leaves is frequently prescribed by native 
physicians as an anlibilious draught Ldu^ or pumpkin (lagenaria 
vulgaris), is cultivated to a considerable extent, being generally 
grown near the house, and a thatch built for the creeper to spread 
over. Occasionally the creepers are trained over the roof of the 
houses, and it is no uncommon thmg to see the thatch of a hut 
almost covered with enormous pumpkins. It is sown about Se|>- 
lember, just after the cessation of the rains, the pumpkins ripening 
in the cold weather from December to February. Kumrd, a kind 
of gourd (benicasa cerifera), consists of two varieties, den or dtdl 
kumrd, and bildii kumrd, both sown in June, and ripening from 
July to September ; much used by natives. The second-named 
variet)', which is considered to be the best, is largely cultivated in 
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; western part of the District bordering on the Dimodar river, 

is exported in considerable quantities to towns along the 

s of the Hiiglf and to Calcutta. Chkhin^i, the snake gourd 

bichosanthes anguinia), the produce of a creeper which ripens in 

; miny season ; only e^iten by Muhammadans and tow caste 

indus. U<fuhh/, a description of gourd (momordica charantia), 

)duced in spring, and used as a vegetable with curries by the 

Btives ; it has a rather bitter taste. Another variety of the plant 

P called jiara/J, and is grown in the winter season. _//5(V(f(f (luffa 

Mtangula), the produce of a creeper plant ripening in September, 

] cooked into "a curry by natives. Muld, or radish (raphanus 

ttivus), sown on high dry lands in September, and gathered in 

sceraber or January ; large quantities of it are sold at the Baidya- 

'i market. Radishes are not often eaten in a raw state by natives, 

»l are cooked and eaten with rice ; the leaves also are used as 

vegetable. Two varieties of beans are grown in Huglf District, — 

the barbati, the pods of which are cooked as a vegetable, and the 

Eans themselves eaten raw ; and several varieties of w'/n, or kidney 

i, which are cooked into a vegetable curry. The other native 

tables produced in the District are the following : — Note, a 

Kies of aniaranthus grown in the hot season ; dengo {amaranthus 

ptvidus), grown in the rains; pilang (beta Bengalensis) ; an&piriiig 

^nella comiculata), grown in the cold weather. The leaves 

d stems of these plants are used for making vegetable curries. 

I Fruit-trees. — The principal fruit-trees in the District are the fol- 

— Mango, leechee or litchi, peach, jack, cocoa-nut, guava, lime, 

lipaya, custard apple, bel, palm, tamarind, small dale, blackberry, 

■d Toseberry. The plantain, or kald (musa paradisiaca), in several 

irieties, is largely cultivated in Hiigii Dislrict for the Calcutta 

market as well as for local consumption. The five chief varieties 

arc those known as the Mnrtaban, chdmpa, kdnthdR, Kdbuti, and kdch- 

iaid. Immense quantities of planlams are sold at the Baidyabdtl 

ma^et, which is held twice a week. The kdck-kald variety of 

plantain is eaten before it ripens, being cooked as a vegetable ; the 

other descriptions are eaten raw when ripe. The plantain-stem only 

yields fruit once, and then dies ; but a garden once planted with a 

grove of plantains will continue to yield fruit for ten years or more ; 

the old tree when it dies down gives place to a number of 

young plants, which spring up and bear fruit in a very short time. 

Andras, or pine-apple (ananassa sativa), is also cultivated to a 
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considerable extent ; the fniit ripens and is in season from May to 
July. Tarmuj, or water melon (cucurbiia citniUus), is la^ly pro- 
duced in the hot season, and is exported in considerable quantities 
to Calcutta and other places. The soil near the bed of the Saias- 
wati Mi/ and along the bank of the Ddmodar is said to be peculiarly 
suited to its cultivation. Pfiuti (cucumis momordica), laigely culti- 
vated in the hot season in the bed of die Sarasn-ati The frait in 
its ripe state is called /An//, and when green, kdkur. 

Miscellaneous Crops. — Akh or ikshu, sugar-cane (sacchanim 
officinarum). The cultivation of sugar-cane requires great caie, 
and its production has been brought to a high state of perfection in 
HiigK District. The land at first receives several ploughings, and 
is afterwards plentifiilly manured with cow-dung and oil-cake. 
Cane cuttings are in the meanwhile nursed in a moist spot of 
ground near the homestead of the cultivator. After the cuttings 
have struck, they are transplanted in the months of April or 
May into the field specially pre|>ared for their reception, which 
requires conrinual irrigation. As the plants grow, the leaves ait 
folded round the cane, for the purpose of keeping off the attacks 
of insects. The cane ripens and is cut in the momhs of January 
or February. It comprises three principal varieties, — Bombay, 
sdmsard, and puri. After the cane has been cut, the stumps left 
in the field throw out new shoots, and no new planting is required 
for two more years. In some fields, however, new cuttings are 
planted every year. Jackals and wild pigs occasionally do consi- 
derable damage to the sugar-cane crop. NW, or indigo (indigofcra 
tinctoria), is cultivated ill the southern porrion of the District, 
but to a much less extent at present than in former years, and 
many factories have been abandoned. There are two seasons for 
sowing indigo; one known as the 'spring sowings,' in which the 
Seed is put into the ground in the month of March after the first 
seasonable fall of rain, and the crop cut in June; and the 'autumn' 
or October sowings, the crop of which is also reaped in June. 
If favourable weather, such as alternate showers and sunshine, 
is obtained, the spring indigo yields a sjilendid out-turn. But it is 
a very precarious crop, and bad weather when the plant is on the 
field, or heavy rains at the time when it should be cut, completely 
spoils it The chances, however, of a good season are held to be 
sufficient to counterbalance the risk. A more detailed description 
of indigo culdvation will be found in my Statistical Accounts of 
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Kadiyi and Jessor Districts. Tut, or mulberry (moras Indica), is. 
ottivated largely, principally in the Howrah portion of the District. 
>.e tree is planted in the month of February or March, and com- 
Inences to bear fruit in about fifteen months. Mulberry- trees, how- 
e not reared for the sake of the fruit they afford, but prin- 
Mlly for the production of silk. Timdk, or tobacco (nicotiana 
kftbacam), is sown in October, and cut in the following March ; the 
Eaves are dried, and in that state are exported to Calcutta and' 
ther places in considerable quantities. Pan (piper betle) of ex- 
^Uent quality is largely grown in HiigK ; that cultivated at Begam- 
)ur, a village a few miles west of Serampur, being considered the 
best. Great care and attention are required in the cultivation of this 
crop. In ihe first place, the site on which it is grown has to be 
raised above the level of the surrounding land by soil dug up from 
a neighbouring field ; the place thus dug out serves as a tank for 
irrigating the garden. A pdn garden is always hedged in and 
thatched for t!ie purpose of excluding the sun. Tlie creeper is 
inted in the months of May or June just before the setting in 
\ the rains, and trained on sticks ; the leaves become fit for 
in about twelve months. A pdn garden once formed 
It continually kept up by new plants being substimted for old and 
laying ones, aud the soil is nourished by frequent manurings of 
ir-dung and oil-cake. Pan is considered to be a very remunera- 
Hive crop ; but the expenses of its cultivation are great, and the 
f, who are p&n growers by caste occupation, although well to 
lo, seldom make a fortune, and few of them can be termed rich. 
( is largely used by all classes of natives, chewed with lime, 
1 nut, etc., as a digestive after meals. Piydj, or onions, sown in 
ptcmber or October, and gathered in February ; chiefly used by 
Uuhammadans and low-caste Hindus. Rasuti, or garlic, very little 
liltivated, and chiefly used by Muhammadans. Haltid, or turmeric 
la longa), sown in shady gardens in the month of June, and 
in the following March, Ada, ginger (zinziber officinale), 
1 June, and cut from December to February. Lankd, or 
lilies, not much cultivated in HUgli District ; sown in June, and 
jathered in October ; largely used by natives as a spice. I am 
idebted to the kindness of Dr. King, M.D., Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, for checking most of the scientific 
Laames in the foregoing list. Being no botanist myself, I can only 
indeavour to thus secure the best verification of the native products. 
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, Area of the District; Out-turn of Crops, etc — The total 
area of HiigU and Howrah District, excluding the portions of Chan- 
drakoni and Bardi Fiscal Divisions recently transferred to Midnapur, 
and of Jahdndbid, etc, transferred to Bardwin District, is returned 
in the Census Report of 1871 at 1434 square miSes. Prior to these 
transfers, the area was returned by the Surveyor-Genera] at 1962 
square miles. A re-survey of the District has just been concluded, 
■and the e.tact area ascertained to be 148246 square miles. The 
necessary papers, new maps, etc., are not yet available, from which 
to estimate the acreage under the principal crops. The Collector, 
however, reports that of ihe total area of the District, about five-eighths 
may be estimated as under cultivation ; about one-eighth occupied 
by rivers, khdh, roads, and houses ; about one-eighth as Ij-ing waste, 
but capable of being brought under cultivation ; and the remaining 
one-eighth as covered with jungle and marches, and incapable of 
cultivation. Of the total cultivated area, the Collector roughly esti- 
mates that about ten -sixteenths are occupied by dman or winter rice ; 
three-sixteenths by dus or autumn rice, and the different varieties of 
vegetables and pulses grown as a second crop in winter after the rice 
has been harvested; and the remaining three-sixteenths by other 
crops, such as jute, /lit, tobacco, sugar-cane, etc {1S71). 

The Collector of HtSgli reports that for land paying a rent of 
9s. an acre, a ftur average out'lum would be from seven to nine 
hundredweights of unhusked rice per acre, or three to four rnamids 
petiig/id; and for superior land, renting at j^i, is. od. per aae, 
from twenty-six to thirty-three hundredweights per acre, or from 
twelve to fifteen tnaunds per bighA. The price of paddy varies in 
different years from is. 8d. to as. 8d. a hundredweight, or from 
ten dnnis to one rupee per maund. Including the value of the 
straw and of the second crop of pulses or vegetables grown on 
some classes of paddy lands after the autumn rice has been taken 
off the ground, the Collector is of opinion that the a\'crage value of 
a whole year's produce from an acre of land renting at 9s. would 
be about £,i, los. od. ; and from an acre of land renting at ^1, 
IS. od., about ^^3, 12s. od. These are the figures as returned to me 
by the Collector, but the estimate seems rather a low one. 

The Magistrate of Howrah makes a more liberal estimate. He 
reports that rice lands paying a rent at the rate of gs. an acre gene- 
rally yield an out-turn of from eleven to fifteen hundredweights of 
unhusked rice per acrCj or five to seven maunds per bi^Hd, besides 
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Kjut two and a quarter kdhans (or a88o bundles) of straw, of an 

verage total value of about ^£2. From an acre of superior land, 

siting at 1 8s., a fair average out-turn is considered to be from 

ircnty-two to twenty-six hundredweights of unhusked rice, and three 

ihans {or 3840 bundles) of straw, of a total value of about £i, 8s. od. 

lie price of produce varies, but paddy generally sells at from is. 

1 as, 8d. a hundredweight, and straw at Irom 3s. to 5s. a kdhan. 

Q the above estimate, I have taken the average of these figures. In 

he higher portions of paddy land, on which the aus or autumn rice 

chiefly grown, a second crop of khesdrl or other pulses is cnlti- 

aied in the winter, and occasionally, but very seldom, a second 

rop of rice is also taken from the same field. Including all 

escripttons of crops grown on a small farm, the Magistrate is of 

»n that the average total value of the produce of a cultivator's 

elds is about ^^3 an acre for ordinary land, and ^4, los. od. an 

ere for superior land. The Magistrate of Howrah states that rice 

nd, held at a permanently fixed rate of rent of 9s. an acre, sells at 

fbout £,^ an acre ; and superior rice land, renting at 18s., at about 

los. od. LAkhirAj, or lands held rent-free, sell at the following 

\ : — Best paddy land, from j^g to £i 2 an acre ; somi, or land on 

4iich dus rice and a second crop of pulses or oil-seeds is grown, 

Dm j^5 to £1$ '"* acre; diingd, or garden land, from ^18 to ^24 

1 acre; maskiiA, or grass land, from £,1, iis. od. to ^£"5, 8s. od. 

a acre; and do-char, or alluvial lands, from ^6 to ^7, los. od. an 

Rates of rent are high in Hdglf District, and have consider- 

biy increased within the last twenty-five years. The Collector 

qports that first-class paddy land, which formerly rented for 15s. 

a acre, now pays from £\, is. od. to as much as £,\^ 16s. od. for 

•ry superior land ; rents of second-class paddy land have risen 

Dm las, to 18s. an acre within the same period; of third-class 

iddy land, from 9s. to 13s. fid. an acre ; and of fourth-class paddy 

lod, from 7s. 6d. to los. 6d. an acre. The rates of rent of the 

ifferent classes of land will be given in minute detail on a subse- 

itpage. 

Condition of the Peasantry. — The Collector of Hiigli reports 

lat a farm of upwards of thirty-five acres would be considered a 

very large holding for a single husbandman ; and anything below 

three and a half acres a very small one. A farm of about eight 

^^icres would be a fair-sized comfortable holding for the support of a 

^■cultivator and his family, There are, however, numerous cases of 
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small patches of land of less than one acre vn extent, held \sj 
persons who, although tenned rayatt or husbandmea, generally hire 
themselves out as coolies or agricultural labourers, and onljr culti- 
vate their small fields as an auxiliary means of subsistence. In 
Hilgli proper, a cultivator with a family consisting of four or fire 
members can make a comfortable living out of a small holding of 
five acres ; but the Collector reports that he would not be so weD 
off as an ordinary retail shopkeeper, nor would he be able to liw 
on the same scale as a man drawing j6s. a month in money wages. 
In the southern part of the District, however, where prices of grain 
and other agricultural produce are somewhat higher, the peasanuy 
are more prosperous ; and the Magistrate of Hov^ah reports thil a 
husbandman cultivating a small farm of this size would be coDsi<leied 
better off than an ordinary retail shopkeeper, and would be enabled 
to live quite as well as a man in receipt of t6s. a month. Throogh- 
out the District, the poorer classes of cultivators are generally in 
debt to the mahdjan or village rice merchant and money-lender. 
The debt is principally incurred at sowing time to provide the meuis 
of cultivation for the year, but the amount with interest is usnalty 
cleared off after the ensuing harvest Upon the whole, the peasanuy 
of Hiigli District may be regarded as fairly prosperous. An ordinary 
pair of bullocks can plough about five or six acres of land ; and a 
pair of superior osen, about seven or eight acres. 

There are many [)ecty rent-paying proprietors recorded on the 
rent-roll of HilgU District, who own, occupy, and cultivate their 
hereditary lands without either a siminddr or superior landholder 
above them, or a sub-tenant or labourer of any sort below them. 
Many holders of lakhtrdj, or rent-free lands, do the same. The 
Collector reports that about one-fourth of the cultivated area of 
the District is held by numerous Idkhirdjddrs, under valid or 
invalid grants, and in some instances under no grants at all. The 
quantity of land in the possession of each likhirijdir varies from 
one-third of an acre to sixty acres and upwards in extent. In the 
case of small and poor Idkhirdjdirs, they cultivate their lands 
themselves ; and the Collector estimates that there are upwards of 
two thousand such persons in the District The other and wealthy 
/</i//(>iy(/(/rr either lease their lands out to under-tenants, or cultivate 
them by means of hired labour. I shall go further into the subject 
of these Idkhtrij lands on a subsequent page, when treating of the 
land tenures of the District 
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Operation of the Land Law. — Before the passing of Act x. 

1859 (the Land Law of Bengal), nearly all the lands in the 

tistrict were supposed to be held by simple tenants at will, and 

e consent of the saminddr regulated the continuance or termina- 
on of all rayatl tenures, although of course self-interest naturally 
D a great extent prevented a landlord from ousting a good tenant. 
incc the passing of Act x., however, most of the lands are held 
y tenants claiming a right of occupancy, and the Collector is of 
pinion that not less than ninety per cent, of the cultivators of 
District have acquired such a right of occupancy by up- 
rards of twelve years' uninterrupted holding of the land. A large 
iber of husbandmen, too, have established their right to hold 
r land in perpetuity without liability to enhancement of rent. 
iefore the passing of Act x, of 1859, scarcely one per cent, of the 
Bltivators of Hugli District held their lands with a right of occu- 
mcy, and at the same time were protected from enhancement of 
nt The Collector reports, however, that since that Act was 
tduced, the Courts have declared, in about twenty per cent, of 
le cases which have come before them for decision, that the tenures 
lere protected from enhancement, and were entitled to be held at 

fixed rate of rent in perpetuity. There are, hovpever, thousands 
f holdings in the District, the legal status of which has not been 
etermined, and never will be determined until a dispute between 
le landlord and his tenant brings them before the Courts. The 
lollector is of opinion that about four per cent of the cultivators 
I Hilgli District hold their lands in perpetuity, and without liability 
I enhancement of rent 

The Domestic Animals of the District consist of cows, 
ullocks, bufEiloes, a few horses, goats, sheep, pigs, cats, dogs, 
(wis, ducks, and pigeons. Oxen, and in a very few instances, 
uffaloes, are the only animals used in agriculture. Those reared 
r food, or for purposes of trade, are goats, sheep, pigs, ducks, and 
wis. The price of an average cow is from £\, los. od, to jQi ; of 
pair of oxen, £^ ; of a pair of buSaloes, j£^, i zs. od. ; a score of 
leep, from £3, los. od. lo jQ^ ; a score of kids six months old, 
; and a score of full-grown pigs, from £^ to ;^8, 

The Agricultural Implements in common use are the foUow- 
—(1) Ndngal, or plough, (a) Koddli, or hoe, used for con- 
tnicting the low earthen embankments which mark the boundary 
f each field ; also for digging trenches for purposes of irrigation. 
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and for loosening and luroing up the soil in case the field & 
become oveigrown with weeds. (3) Mai, or harrow. This is a 
implement made of two long pieces of bamboo, with cross sticks a 
the same, in the shape of a ladder. It is dragged over the f 
after ploughing in order to break the clods, as well as to level d 
ground before sowing. The mat is dia«'n by bullocks, the drive 
standing upon it in order to give it weight (4) Sidd, a I 
bamboo rake. After the young paddy plants have reached a 
six or eight inches in height, they are thinned wherever 1 
are found to be growing too thickly, by the hidd being dntM 
over the field ; a process which clears the field of weeds as 1 
as thins the growing plants. (5) PA^, a weeding hook. (6) Kdn 
a. sickle for reaping. (7} Siuni, or irrigating basket ; a thrt 
cornered wicker basket, worked by two men by means of foti 
strings, for the purpose of baling out water from a lank or w 
course, and throwing it on the field to be irrigated. The cattj 
and implements necessary for cultivating what is technically knoi 
as 'a plough' of land (which varies from five to seven or eight a 
according to the strength and capabilities of the plough oxen), i 
their cost, arc the following : — i pair of oxen, value about ^ 
I plough, 4s. ; 3 sickles, gd. ; 2 hoes, 6d. ; i harrow, rs 
6d. ; and 1 irrigating basket, 2d. The total cost of implements a; 
cattle represents a capital of from j£i, 7s. od. to about jQ^, 10s. o 

Wages have risen steadily of late years. Many of the well-to^ 
husbandmen employ a class of labourers called kriskdns to a 
them in their agricultural operations. These men receive monc 
wages amounting to about ^a, 8s. od. per annum, besides food 8 
clothing ; fifteen or twenty years ago they only received £,1, 4s. o 
a year. Another class of agricultural labourers, called majurs, whl 
only work by the day, receive 6d. per diem, besides a light mid-d 
raeal of parched rice ; formerly they received only 3d. a day, » 
the meal. The Collector of HiSgli returns the daily wages ( 
ordinary labourers and artisans in 1861 and 1S71 as underf-a 
Coolies or porters received ajd. a day wages in 1861 ; in 187J 
their wages had increased to fid. per diem. Blacksmiths' ' 
have also risen between 1861 and 1871 from fid. to gd. « dajrj 
bricklayers ft-om gd. to is.; carpenters from gd. to is.; thatcl 
from 3d. to 6d. ; and boatmen from fid. to gd. 

Prices of Food Grains have risen in about the same propottici 
and the Collector of HiigU returns the price of food grains in i3Sq 
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as compared with those ruling in 1870, as follows : — In, r86o, the 
best quality of unhusked rice sold at 3s. 4d. a hundredweight, and 
in 1870 at 4s. id. a hundredweight ; best cleaned and husked rice 
sold at 6s. 9d. a hundredweight in i860, and at 8s. ad. a hundred- 
weight in 1870. CommoD unhusked rice sold at is. 4d. a hundred- 
weight in i860, and at zs. 8d. a hundredweight in 1870 ; common 
husked rice sold at 4s. id. a hundredweight in i860, and at 5s, 5d. 
a hundredweight in 1870. Wheat sold at 4s. k)A. a hundredweight in 
i860, and at 55. sd, a hundredweight in 1870. Indian com sold at 
4s. id. a hundredweight in i860, and at 6s. a hundredweight in 1870. 
Barley sold at 4s. id. a hundredweight in i860, and at 5s. sd. a 
hundredweight ill 1870. 

The Magistrate of Howrah has furnished me with tlie following 
table, showing the ordinary rates of paddy and rice for each of the 
twenty-one years from 1850 to 1870, inclusive : — 

Price of Paddy and Rice in Howrah District in each 
Year from 1850 to 1870, ikclusive. 
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Weights and Measures. — The weights and measures made use 
of in HiigU District arc the following: — The standard for buying and 
selling in the bizir is based upon the ser qI 80 MA weight, each 
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fc/if weighing 1 80 grains, this being the E. I. Company's standard 
icr. The weights and their equivalents are pretty fairly expressed 
thus : — i^ tolds of i8o grains troy = 1 Mnckhi = 8 drams avoirdu- 
pois ; 4 iiincA/i4 = i <hltatdk = 2 oz. ; 4 chkatdk =■ 1 /«/, or about 

8 oz. ; 4 po& = J s^ of So siiUiii or to/d weight = 2'o5o lbs. ; 5 ter 
= 1 pasuri; & pasuri = i man or maunJ oi S2 lbs. These weights 
are all based upon the Company's standard sir of 80 to/di ; but 
at Bhadreswar, a large market town near Chandamagar, a sf 
weighs 82| (o/ds. Indigo factories, too, have a standard weight of 
their own, a factory ser weighing only 72 fo/ds. The other denomi- 
nations of weight are the same in name as those given above, their 
weight varying according to that of the s^. Grain is measured 
generally according to the following standard : — 5 cMa/di = i 
kiinki, or loj oz. avoirdupois; 4 hi/iOs = 1 rrf, or 2 lbs. 9 oi. j 
4 rei = ipil/1, or 10 lbs, 4 oz. ; 30/id/i = i sa/i, or i cwt. 3 qrs. 

9 lbs. ; 16 saS = i id/ian or 40 maunds, equal to 29J hundred- 
weights avoirdupois. Another measure of com and pulses current 
in the rural parts of the District is as follows : — 4 ii/iiH = i luilltd; 
2 kdi/id = I arid ; 20 drh\ = i bisfi, weighing i maund 17J sets, 
or 117 pounds avoirdupois. The kunki, which forms the basis of 
the measure, is a small wicker basket, the weight of the contents 
of which amounts to twelve ounces avoirdupois. Gold and sUver 
weight ; — 4 panka = i dhdti, or ^ of a grain troy ; 4 dkdn = i 
rati, or I J grains ; 6^ rati = i d/id, or 1 1 J grains ; 8 rati = i rndthii, 
or 14I grains ; loo rati or 16 dnd = 1 told or sikid of iSo grains 
troy ; 106^ rafior ij dnd = t mohar, or igi J grains. Apothecaries' 
weight: — ^jab = i rati, or 9 grains troy weight ; 5 raii = i dhdit,oi 
45 grains ; 2 dhdn = 1 ftidilid, or 90 grains ; 3 mdshd = 1 /t«y of 
rSo grains. Liquid measure ; — 5 sikkd weight = i ckkaldk, or \ 
of a pint ; 4 chhaldk = i pod, or | of a pint ; 4 fod = i ser, or I j 
quarts ; 40 ser = i maund, or 30 gallons. Cloth measure -.—^jab = 1 
iinfr///, or thumb breadth; ^anguli= igird; 8 gird = i ^/.t, or cubit 
of 18 inches ; 2 /idtA = i gaj, or yard. Land is measured according 
to the following standard : — 27 Jab = i anguli, or thumb breadtli ; 
4 ati^iii = I muslil'i, or 3 inches ; 3 mushli = i bigot, or 9 inches ; 
a bigat = i fidlk, or cubit of 18 inches ; 5 Adih in length by 4 ifl' 
width = I chhatdk, or 45 square feet; 16 chhatdk = 1 idtAi 
720 square feet ; 20 kdtM = i bighd, or 14,400 square feet. 
current measures of time are as follow : — 60 pal = 1 ghari, orfl 
minutes ; j^gliari = 1 prakar, or 3 hours ; 8 frrahar = i din, or a 
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d night of 34 hours ; 30 din or days = i mis or month ; 12 mis 

I baisdr, or year of 365 days. Measures of distance are com- 

Bled as follow -.^^jai = j angttli, or | of an inch; 4 atiguH = 

mus/iH, or 3 inches ; 3 rnus/iti = i bigai, or g inches ; 2 bigat = 
hdth, or cubit of iS inches; 4 Mth = 1 dhanu, or six feet; 2000 
« = I kos or kros = 4000 yards, or about aj miles. 

Agriculittral Day Labourers. — There is a large class of day 

bourers in the District, neither possessing nor renting any lartd of 

wn, with the exception of the little patches on which their 

itts are built. These generally hire themselves out as agricultural 

rourers, to assist in cultivating the fields of their more prosperous 
dghbours. A very few of them hold little patches of land sur- 
(unding their homesteads, which in spare time they cultivate as an 

xitiary means of subsistence. Agricultural labourers who are paid 
y the month are called krisMns, and ordinary agricultural day 

xnirers, majurs. Neither krishdns nor majurs are paid by a 
lare of the produce in this District ; but a practice is said to be 
aily gaining ground, by which the labourer agrees to pay the rent 
^,ha or two of his employer's ground, and to appropriate the 
;e to himself, in addition to the money wages he receives. 
he usual rate of wages for kryshdns is £^2, 8s. od. a year, with food 

I clothing; and for day labourers, 3jd. per diem, together with 

mid-day meal of parched rice. Women are not employed in out- 

T agricultural operations, but, after the crops have been reaped, 

e women assist in the labour of threshing, and almost exclusively 
rrfonn the winnowing operations. Children above twelve years of 

E take part in the labour of the field, and those below that age 

rd the cattle, which they drive to the fields for pasturage. The 
bUectOi of Hdgii reports that there is now a tendency towards the 
owth of a distinct class of day labourers for other than agricultural 
urposes, owing to the want of spare land and the requirements of 

e railway and manufactories. 

Spare Land, — In Howrah there is very Uttle or no spare land 

ailable, and the terms of the tenures are reported to be unfavour- 
lie to the cultivators. In Hdglf proper, too, there is but little spare 
nd, although between 1865 and 1870 large areas here and there 
ee temporarily allowed to fall out of cultivation, on account of the 
eavy mortahty among the villagers, caused by the ravages of the 
lidemic fever, These lands, however, are taken up and rented 
I soon as the condition of the \-illage improves. 
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Luro TDtr«is. — ^Tbe i 
I tdmna ot tbe District, li 



arepon \jj tfae CbOectar to ibe Govenunenl 
f of Bei^d, dated the iztb Joae 1873. These tenures are dnided 
I iMo &ve danes, tu^ (t) cstaies or teau n a poyii^ reveooe to tlie 
; (i) imcnnediate mncs piyv% tEnl to the i a m d nd i rij {3} 
I enfiiuiT dUdiratii^ tcnnns ; (4) rent-ftEC tcnnres ; and (5) scmce 



The fittt class, nz. estates or tennrcs {Bjing re^enoe doect to 
' tte State, coosis dtt a w ^ M d int; cstues tnukr Govemment tnanage- 
ment ; and &mi estates. These fana the estates from which the 
entire Covemocnt land rereDiie of the Ksiiict is realised. Exclud- 
ing estates transfeiTed to Bardw^ and Uidnapor Districts, there 
are ID atl 3337 revcnue-paj-iDg estates of aD kinds ia Hiigli, paying 
a total rcKiiuie in 1873 of ^128,063 to the State. The aggr^te 
■imual value of these estates is estimated at ^£'379,118, leaving a 
profit to the propiietors, after p^ing the Govenuneot demsod, of 
^151,055; average annual profit of eadi estate, £,\2, 14s. od. ; 
average proGt per pound sterling of land revenue, ^i, 3s. 7|d. A 
detailed list of the different classes of estates i)a)ing revenue direct 
to {jOTernmcnt, showing their number. Government assessment, 
profit, etc, will be found in the Administrative Section of this 
Statistical Account, when I come to treat of the land revenue of the 
District 

INTERJIEDIATE TENURES. — The Collector's report returns these 
as under: — (i) Patni. A pattA tenure, or talak, as it is called, is 
defined in Regulation viiL of 1819 to be one created by the 
zaminddn, and held at a rent fixed in perpetuity, the tenant fur- 
nishing collateral security for the rent, and binding himself to 
certain conditions regarding the sale of the tenure for arrears, and 
also to the sale of his other property, in case the proceeds of the 
sale of the tenure arc not sufficient to pay ofi" the entire sum due. 
The records show that there are 681 /u/ni tenures in the District, 
paying a total rent to the iaminddrs of ;^6o,882, us. od., and 
valued at X97>°53' ^s. od., leaving a profit of £^^,110, 14s- od.; 
average profit from each tenure, XS3' ^^- Z^ > average profit 
for each pound sterling of rent, iis. lojd. (2) Dar-patrd is an 
under-tenure created by a patiildar, to whom the holder of the 
tenure pays the rent It is similar to a paln\ tenure in all respects. 
The District records return the number of these tenures in Hiiglj at 
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199, paying a total rent of ^^7887 to the superior patnidirs, and 
rvalaed at ^11,528, 12s. od., showmg a profit of ^£'3641, 12s. od. ; 
I average profit of each tenure, ^36, 15s. 7^d. ; average profit per 
I pound sterling of rent, 9s. 2d. (3) Se-patnl is a patnl tenure of the 
I third degree in the link, and is created by a dar-patniddr. The 
I lecords only show seven of this class of tenures in the District, pay- 
g a total rent of ^^433, 14s. od., the average annual value of the 
I land being returned at £,%^% showing a profit of ^164, 6s. od. 
I after paying the rent ; average profit of each tenure, £,22,, 9s. 5d. ; 
I average profit per pound sterling of rent, 7s. 6d. (4) Mukarrari 
I ijird. These are the most lucrative of the sub-tenures in the Dis- 
I trict The records give the number of these tenures in Hijgli at 
I S9, paying a total rent of ^^703, the annual value of the tenures 
(beingretumedat^i766, 6s. od., showing a profit of ^1063, 6s. od.; 
I average profit of each tenure, ;^36, 13s. ^t^.; average profit per 
I pound sterhng of rent, £,\, los. 2^d. The Collector states that 
I this class of tenure has been found to be generally as profitable as 
l/u/f>f tenures, and in some cases even more so. A mukarrari ijdrd 
1 is granted at a fixed rate of rent for a valuable consideration. The 
I tenure is not liable to sale in the same manner that/j//rf tenures are 
I sold, and the rents are recoverable in the Civil Court in the usual 
I manner. (5) IjArd, or lease. An ijdrd is a lease held for a limited 
I term, and generally j-ields little more than the collection charges and - 
I a very small margin for profit, unless it is a mukarrari one, or a iar 
W:ptik^ or usufructuary lease granted for repayment of loans, by collec- 
I tions of rents from the estate or taluk so let out. The records 
r disclose 174 ijdrd tenures in Hdgii, paying a total rent of ^26,172, 
I as. od., the annua! value being returned at ^30,607, 12s. od., show- 
[ling a profit of ^^4435. los. od.; average profit of each tenure, ^£2 5, 
v^ gd. ; average profit per pound sterling of rent, 3s. sjd. The 
mber of these lease tenures are found in the Mandalgh.lt 
Restate, belonging to Bibu Hirdlil Sil and Brothers in Calcutta, 
ind are farmed out year by year to the highest bidders. (6) Dar- 
if'drd, a sub-lease or lease of the second degree, and subordinate 
ito the foregoing. The records only show 6 of this class of tenures in 
■ HlSgli, paying a total rent of ^354, 4s. od., the value being returned 
I "^ £53^' ^s- °'^-' le3™S ^ profit of _£t 78, 2S. od. to the holders ; 
I average profit of each tenure, ^29, 13s. 7jd. ; average profit per 
I; pound sterling of rent, 10s. (7) Other intermediate holdings having 
I Bubordinate tenures under them. The records return 209 of these 
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tenures, paying a total rent of ^3301, 12s. od.,the aggregate annual 
value of the land being estimated at ^4860, Ss. od., leaving a profit 
of ^^1558, 16s, od. to the holder; average profit of each tenure, 
£t, 9s. i^, ; average profit per pound sterling of rent, gs. ^\A. 
The grand total of all the above classes of intennediate tenmes 
is 1205, paying an aggregate rent to their immediate superior land- 
lords of ^99.734, 4s. od. The total rental of the land comprised 
in these tenures is returned at ^146,946, los. od-, leaving a 
profit of ^47,212, 6s. od. to the holders; average profit of each 
tenure, -d^, 3s. ^A. ; average profit per pound sterling of rent, 
nearly ten shillings. 

CuiTiVATiNG Tenures. — The two principal divisions of land 
held by actual husbandmen are termed rayati and UiAmdr lands, 
, The rent for the rayaft lands is paid in cash according to rates pre- 
valent for lands of similar descriptions or quality in the pargand. 
These rates vary at different places, and in some places there are 
special and different rates in several localities within the same par- 
gand. The rent for the khamar lands is paid in kind, the general 
rate of division being that half the produce \% given to the landlord, 
and the other half goes to the cultivator. Both these general Classes 
of lands are cultivated by rayals, divided into two principal classes, 
termed khtidkiiht or resident rayatt, who cultivate their hereditaiy 
lands in the villages where they reside; ami pdiidsAt or non-rea- 
dent rayats, who cultivate land in villages in which they do not 
reside. These two classes are again subdivided into many, of which 
the following are the principal : — (i) Miiharrari rayat, a muiarrari 
holder, who has a hereditary and fixed cultivating tenure, and 
whose rent is not liable to enhancement ; such a tenure is transfer- 
able. {2) Mauriiii rayats; also holders of an hereditary and a trans- 
ferable tenure at fixed rates of rent (3) Occupancy rayats arc 
cultivators who have acquired a right of occupancy in their lands by 
being in uninterrupted possession for more than twelve years- This 
class has been fostered by the operation of the law of landlord and 
tenant (Act x. of 1859). A right of occupancy is heritable, but, 
according to the rulings of the High Court, not necessarily trans- 
ferable at the will of the holder. (4) Muidl rayats, as indicated hy 
their name, are cultivators who have no permanent holdings, but aic 
generally temporary cultivators year by year, or for a short lenn. 
(5) Korfd rayats are simply tenants at will, generally holding 
lands under one of the classes mentioned above. 
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or royals. In the case of paddy lands, these rayafs cultivate the 
lands at their own expense and by their on-n labour, and divide the 
produce by sharing it equally with the party who pays the rent for 
the land. In the case of sojid lands yielding two crops, the Miiji 
rayai cultivates the land and pays half of certain incidental expenses, 
and receives half the produce. If he has to pay the whole of the 
expenses, he is entitled to two-thirds of the produce, the remaining 
one-third being received by the party who pays the rent of the land. 
(7) Dhdn thikA rayats are those who hold no land of their own, but 
cultivate the land of others, agreeing to pay them a certain quantity 
of paddy for each bigAd, irrespective of any losses which may accrue 
by calamity of season, non-cultivation of the whole area taken by 
them, etc. 

The District records fijrnish no data by which to estimate the 
number of cultivating rayats of each class in the District, or the 
proportion which the rent paid by them bears to the yield of the 
crops, and other items constituting the annual value of the land. 
The materials show the number of cultivators' holdings, etc., of 
all classes, and give the following details respecting them. The 
small number of them paying a rental of upwards of ;^io per 
annum is a striking instance of the extent to which subdivision of 
properly has taken place in Hdgti District. In the Government 
revenue-paying estates or samimidris, there are only 377 holdings 
the tenants of which pay a rental of upwards of ^10 a year to their 
superior landlords; the total rent payable from these 377 hold- 
ings amounts to ^£5664, 10s. od., the average rental of each holding 
being returned at ^15, os. 6d. The small holdings paying a less 
rental than j^io a year included within the Government revenue- 
paying estates are returned at 3051700, papng a rent to the superior 
landlord of £2^i,\^6, the average rental of each holding being 
returned at r5S, lojd. Besides the cultivators' holdings included in 
flie revenue-paying zamirutdris, a large number are comprised within 
the likhirdj or revenue free estates. Of these, 1 2 are returned as 
paying a rent of upwards of j^io a year to the Idkhmijddr, the 
total amount of rent paid being £^11. 6s. od., the average rent of 
each holding being returned at ^14, os. gd. Cultivators'. holdings 
in IdkhirdJ estates paying a less rent than ;^io a year are returned 
at 16,934, paying a total rent oi £')io-}, 6s. od., the average rent 
of each holding being set down at los. i id. Taking revenue-paying 
and Idkhirdj eSl&Xes together, the total number of cultivators' holdings 
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in Hilgli District is retomed at 513,033, of^ndi 011I73S9 pif « 
rent of upwards of ;£ 10 a yeai: The loul rent payable to the 
nperior landlords of these culdraioi^ holdings b retmncd at 
;£^*S8.3>9. «■ od, 

Lakiuka; or Ren-t-fbe£ Tesuees. — ^The likJaraj or rcnt-6ee 
estates in Hugll DisCrict are divided tn tbe records into six classes : — 
(i) Confirmed revenne free estates above 10 acres in extent. There 
are 164 estates of this description in the Kstrict, of an esttinated 
aggregate annual valoe of ^io,SS3, 4s. od., the average valme of 
each estate being £,^(t, 7s. i|d. (2) Confinaed revenue free estates 
below 10 acres in extent. These number 83 in the Distdci, of ao 
aggregate annual value of ^60, ss. od.. the average valae of eadi 
estate being 145. 6d. (3) Petty redeemed estates. There are 
only 27 petty redeemed estates in the District held free of rent 
These have been valued at jQiZ fer aimutn; average value, 13s. 
4d. for each estate. (4) Other rent-free tenures of the value 
of jQio a year and upwards; 129 in number; aggr^ate aimual 
value estimated at ^^1938, 4s. od., or an average annual value for 
each estate of ^iz, 15s. 6d. (5) Rent-free tenures valued between 
los. and ^10 a year; 12,670 in number; aggregate annual ^'alue 
estimated at ^£17,908, i6s. od., or an average annual value for 
each estate of jQi, 8s, 3d. (6) Small rent-free tenures valued at 
less than los. a year; 18,279 in number; aggregate annual value 
esiimated at ^Z'M^t 4^' '^^•> *^^ <"^ average annual value for each 
estate of 3s. 9d. The grand total of the foregoing six classes gives 
31,352 estates, the aggregate annual value of which is returned at 
^35,284, los. od., or an average annual value for each estate of 
^i, as. fid. The revenue free estates and tenures actually returned 
form, however, but a small fraction of the immense area of rent-free 
lands in this District. It is estimated, and the Collector believes 
the estimate to be below rather than above the mark, that nearly 
one-fourth of the whole cultivated area of the District is held free 
of rent. 

The following are the varieties of rent-free lands found in HiigH 
District, as far as the Collector has been able to ascertain them : — 
(i) Ldhhir&j, or rent-free land granted as a reward for services 
performed, or for some other special purpose. (2) Dehottar, or 
lands granted for the worship of various Hindu gods, and vested in 
sebdits or trustees, who have no power to alienate such lands away 
from their sacred uses. (3) Bra/imotlar, or lands granted for the 
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iuppoTt of learned and pious Brdhmana, These are liable to be 
lUienated. (4) Mahattrin, or lands assigned by zaminddrs for the 
^Totection of religious and learned men, or of poor men other than 

I'Brdhmans. These lands are liable to be alienated. (5} Vaiskttav- 
; or lands granted for the support of Vaishnavs ; these also are 

B^ble to alienation. (6) IHro/tar, or lands resembling the debottar 
lands of the Hindus, being grants made by Muhammadans for the 

■ Biaintenance of pirs or Musalmte saints. These lands are not 
ft-alienable. (7) Wakf, or lands granted by religious and rich 

■ Muhammadans for the maintenance of mosques or maijids, and 
Bibr the purpose of feeding fakirs or religious mendicants ; not 

alienable. (8) Chirdghi, or lands granted for defraying the charges 

•■of providing lights at the tombs of Muhammadan saints ; not 

alienable. (9) Nasrdt, or presentation lands for the maintenance 

l.of Muhammadan saints or holy men, and for defraying the expenses 

I of festivals; not alienable. (10) Kkayrdti, or lands granted solely 

for the purpose of bestowing general alms on the poor ; not 

alienable. (11) Khdmibdri, or lands granted rent-free as sites of 

homesteads. The Collector states that there may be other minor 

or unimportant classes of rent-free tenures. 

Service Tenures. — These form the fifth class of the land tenures 

of the District. The only public service tenures are those held as 

relics of police services performed under a former administration, or 

in return for actual service performed at the present day. The 

phdridars are remnants of an ancient police organization, and many 

of them still perform police duties. There are 5821 phdriddri 

' service tenures in the District, comprising an area of 15,715 acres, 

t and their yearly value is stated by the Collector to be moderately 

l.estimated at ;£94a9i 8s. od., or 12s. an acre. On an average, each 

I'teDure comprises 25 acres of land, the annual value of which would 

e about £^\, \2%. od. There are also 1307 chaukiddri tenures in 

fte District held by rur.al policemen, comprising an area of 3713 

lacrcs; their yearly value at 12s. an acre being given at ;^i228. 

J The average area of each tenure is 2 J acres, the annual value of 

livhich amounts to about £,1, 14s, od. No other public service 

■■tenures are entered on the District records, but there are a number 

I of small private service tenures held by purohits, or village priests ; 

\nApits, or barbers ; idrrtJrs, or blacksmiths ; tmi/is, or gardeners and 

I Boakers of garlands for decorating idols ; and dhobds, or washermen. 

I These are smaU grants of rent-free lauds made by zaminddrs for the 
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No record t 



s fore 



maintenance of pnests and ) 

ing the number and area of these holdings. 

Rates of Rent. — The following are the special varieties of 
land in the District, with their average rates of rent: — (l) B4^ti. 
or homestead land, present rate of rent, ^3 per acre ; (») uJ-Mstu, 
lands suiToimding the homestead, principally used as a garden, or 
for raising the more valuable descriptions of crops, rent ^3, 
5s. od. an acre ; (3) bdtdr, or market land, rent from ^^i, los. od- 
to ;£>. Ss. od. an acre ; (4) bdgiit, or garden land, rent from £1, 
los. od to £1, 8s. od. an acre; (5) pukur, land occupied by 
ponds, tanks, etc., rent iis. to £,\, los. od. an acre. These 
tanks and ponds are of very small size, and are situated adjacent 
to fields which require plentihil irrigatjon. . 

The agriculmral lands are divided into two grand dasses, — send 
and sdR. Aus paddy, potatoes, pulses, oil-seeds, and sugar-cane 
are cultivated on sonA lands, which produce two crops in the year, 
—an autumn crop of 6us rice, and a winter crop of pulses or oil- 
seeds. Aman paddy, boro paddy, and jute are the crops principally 
cultivated on sdii land. Both descriptions of land are subdivided 
into four classes, mth reference to their qualities and the rates of 
rent they command. These subdivisions, with their present rates 
of rent as compared with those ruling twenty yeare ago, and at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement, are returned by the Collector 
as follows: — (i) Son& dwal, or first-class two-crop land, present 
rate of rent from £\, 4s. od. to £\, 16s. od. an acre; ordinary 
rent twenty years ago, 15s. an acre ; rent at or about the time of 
the Permanent Settlement at the close of the last century, 6s. an 
acre. (7) Soni doem, or second<lass land, present rent 18s. an 
acre; rent twenty years ago, las. an acre; rent' about the time 
of the Permanent Settlement, 4s. 6d. an acre. (3) Sond siyam or 
third-class land, present rent 13s. 6d. an acre; rent twenty years 
ago, 9s. an acre; rent about the time of the Permanent Setde- 
menl, 3s. an acre. (4) Send efiafuiram, or fourth-class land, present 
rent los. 6d. an acre; rent twenty years ago, 6s. an acre; rent 
about the time of the Permanent Setdemeni, as. 3d. an acre. (5) ■ 
Sd/i dwal, or first-class sdl't land cultivated with dman or htsra 
rice or jute, present rate of rent £\, 4s. od. an acre ; rent twenty 
years ago, 15s. an acre; rent about the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, 6s. an acre. (6) Sail doem, present rent 18s. an acre; 
rent twenty years ago, tzs. an acre; rent about the time of the 
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IPennanent Settlement, 4s. 6A an acre. (7) Sili siyam, present 

rent las, ao acre; rent twenty years ago, 9s, an acre; rent about 

the time of the Permanent Settlement, 3s. an acre. (8) Sill 

chaharam, present rent 9s. an acre ; rent twenty years ago, 6s. an 

acre ; rent about the time of the Permanent Settlement, as. 3d. 

Lan acre. {9) Mulberry and tobacco lands, ^1, i6s. od. to £,^ 

fan acre, (to) Sugar-cane lands, from £,\, 4s. od. to £,3, 8s. od. 

\ acre. (11) Atd, or land growing bdbld and palm-trees, 3s. 9d. 

I to 6s. an acre, (11) Mashud, or grass land, from 3s. to 3s. gd. an 

I acre. (13) Dhdsd, or marshy land with reeds, 3s. an acre. These 

lare the present rates. I am unable to give any former rates of 

I rent for these last five descriptions of land. 

The _above rates are those tetumed to me by the Collector in 
1 1870, but a subsequent return was submitted to the Government 
Lof Bengal in August 1873, showing the prevailing rates paid by 
■cultivators for the ordinary description of land on which the 
|. commonest crops are raised. The land is classified rather more 
1 detail than as given above, and I reproduce from it the follow- 
ig figures, showing the minimum, maximum, and ordinary rates 
\ of rent for the Subdivisions of Hdgli, Serampur, and Howrah : — 
I (1) High rice land for early rice — Hugh Subdivision ; minimum 
I rent, 155. an acre; maximum rent, ^i, 4s, od. an acre; ordinary 

■ lent, £\, IS. od. an acre. Serampur Subdivision ; minimum rent, 
I las.; maximum rent, ;^i, 4s. od. ; and ordinary rent, 18s. an acre. 
bHowrali Subdivision : minimum rent, 15s 
Band ordinary rent, 15s. an acre. (3) Low 
I Hdgli Subdivision : first quality, 
I rent, £,1, 7s. od. ; and ordinary rent, 
I Subdivision : minimum rent, 18: 
land ordinary rent, £1, 4s. od. an acre. 

um rent, 15s. ; maximum rent, ^t 
tent, 1 8s, an acre. (3) Low rice land for late 
J— Htigli Subdivision : minimum rent, 

■ and ordinary rent, 15s. an acre. Serampur Subdivision: minimum 
Irent, 12s.; maximum rent, 18s.; and ordinary rent, J5S. an acre. 
(Howrah Subdivision: minimum rent, 9s.; maximum rent, i8s. ; 
I and ordinary rent, 15s. an acre. (4) Lands on which pulses are 
L grown — Hilgll Subdivision : minimum rent, 6s. ; maximum rent, 
\ 5s. ; and ordinary rent, 7s. 6d. an acre. Serampur Subdivision : 

minimum rent, 9s.; maximum rent, iis. ; and ordinary rent, iis. 



rent, las. ; maximum 
. an acre. Serampur 
rent, ;^i, 4s. od. ; 
Howrah Subdivision : 
4s. od. ; and ordinary 
second quality 
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an acre. Hownih SubdK-ision : minimum rent, 9s. ; roaximiiiD 
rent, 13s, 6d. ; and ordinary rent, 12s. an aoe. (5) Sngar-cane 
I lands — HiigH Subdivision : minnnum rent, iSs, ; maximam rent, ^\, 
j6&. od. ; and ordinary rent, ^£'1, 7s. od. an acre. Setampur Sub- 
division : minimum rent, ^i, 4s. od. ; maximum rent, £,^, as. od. ; 
and ordinary rent, £^i, 10s. od. an acre. (6) Jute lands — Hi^ 
Subdivision: minimum rent, 18s.; maximum rent, £,\, 4s. od.; 
ordinaiy rent, £\, is. cd. an acre. Serampur Subdivision: mini- 
mum rent, 125.; maximum rent, £^\, 4s. od. ; oniinaty rent, 18s. 
an acre. Howrah Subdivision: minimum rent, 15s.; maximum 
rent. iSs.; ordinary rent, 155. an acre. (7) Potato land — HiigU 
Subdivision: minimum rent, iSs.; ma-iimum rent, ^£3, is. o<L ; 
ordinary renl, £,\, los. od, Serampur Subdit-ision : minimum 
rent, ^1, 4s. od. ; nia-ximum rent £jt, ss. od. ; otdinaiy rent, 
^\, los. od. an acre. Howrah Subdivision ; no potatoes grown 
here. (8) High rice lands for ius rice, succeeded by a second 
crop of pulses — HiigH Subdivision: minimum rent, ^t, 4s. od. ; 
maximum rent, ^\, i6s. od. ; ordinary rent, £,\, los. od. an acre. 
Serampur Subdivision : minimum rent, 18s. ; maximum rent, £,\, 
10s. od. ; ordinary rent, ^1,45. od. an acre. Howrah Subdivision: 
minimum rent, £^, is. od. ; maximum rent, £,\, los. od. j ordlnoiy 
rent, £,1, 4s. od. an acre. (9) High lands for dus rice, succeeded 
by other crops — Hdgli Subdivision : minmium rent, j^\, 4s. od. ; 
maximum rent, £,\, 16s. od. ; ordinary rent, J^i, los. od. an acre. 
Serampur Subdivision: minimum rent, £,\, 4s. od. ; ma-timam 
rent, £^\, t6s. od. ; ordinary rent, ^i, los. od. an acre. Howrah 
Subdivision : potato, the only other crop, is not cultivated in this 
Subdivision. (10) Garden land — Hiigli Subdivision: minimum 
rent, i8s. ; maximum rent, £,^, i6s. o&. ; ordinary rent, ^1, 4s, od. 
an acre. Serampur Subdi\-ision : minimum rent, j[^\, 4s. od. ; 
maximum rent, £.2, Ss. od. ; ordinary rent, £1, 16s. od. an acre. 
Howrah Subdivision : minimum rent, £,\, is. od. ; maximum rent, 
£,2, 8s. od. ; ordinary rent, £\, los. od. an a<.re. 

Enhancement of Rent. — Rates of rent have risen consider- 
ably in Hiigll District of late years. The Collector states in his 
report to me, that before Act x. of 1859 came into operation, 
the zam'inddrs, confident of the right they possessed to enhance 
the rents of their tenants at any time they pleased, did not use 
that power to anything like the extent they do now. .At present, 
enhancements are made at regular inten'als by the zamiiiddrs, in 
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Be fear that a few years' negligence or forbearance may deprive 
jbem of the power, and give the tenant a right to hold his land 
inder the Occupancy Rules. Formerly, after a general Settlement 
f the lands of a village had been made with the cultivators ac- 
Urding lo the rates prevailing in the pargand within which it was 
jptuated, the samUiddr remained quiet for at least twenty years, 
Tnot for his lifetime, when a second Settlement was made by him- 
elf or his successor. At the present day, landlords lose no oppor- 
inity of raising the rents of their tenants by every means in their 
er, through fear of giving the latter a chance of acquiring the 
t to hold their land at Occupancy Rates. 
Manures. —Except in fields newly brought under cultivation, 
nanure is not generally used for rice crops. It is largely em- 
ployed, however, in the cultivation oipdn, potatoes, and sugar-cane, 
1 for several cold-weather crops, such as mustard, pulses, etc.. 
w-dung, ashes, and mud from the bottom of tanks are used as 
lanures for rice-fields ; and oilcake, of castor and mustard seed, 
D addition, for pan gardens, and for sugar-cane and potato crops. 
Tie quantity of the different kinds of manure required for an acre 
fland, and the cost expended on it, are returned by the Collector 
Fas under ; — Cow-dung, used every second year, from eleven to 
\ thirteen hundredweights, at a cost of about 3s. ; ashes, from nine 
L to eleven hundredweights every third year, at a cost of about 3s. gd. ; 
I earth taken from old mud walls, twenty to twenty-two hundred- 
■ Ireights every third year, al a cost of about is. 8d. j pdnk, or 
l|}lack mud mixed with putrid vegetable matter, gathered from 
: bottom and sides of stagnant tanks and ponds, about thirty- 
; hundredweights every third year, costing about rs. 8d. ; caslor- 
1 oilcake, about six and a half hundredweights for every crop, 
I about ^i, IS. od. ; mustard-seed oilcake, about six and a 
f hundredweights for every crop, costing about i8s. 
Irrigation. — Potato and sugar-cane crops require lo be well 
jated, in order to secure a fair return. Pdn gardens are also 
blenufully irrigated, and to a less extent land growing mustard and 
W^i. Rice and other ordinary crops are only irrigated when there 
b a scanty rainfall. There are no irrigation wells in HtSgli District, 
tnd llie water required for the purpose is taken from the nearest 
r, khd/, or tank. The cost of labour for irrigating an acre of 
dy land is estimated al from 3s. 3d. to 3s. gd. ; and for sugar- 
cane land, about Rs. 18 or ^\, i6s. od. Where water has to be 
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brought from a distance for the purposes of inigatioQ, it involves sn 
extra cost of about is. 6d. ao acre for paddy land, and 6s. an acre 

for sugar-cane lands. The Uluharii and Midnapur Canal alTords 
facilities for irrigation in the Howrah portion of Ihe District, but 
has not yet been largely taken advantage of by the cultivators. 

Rotation of Crops.— The advantages of allowing land to lie 
fallow and of rotation of crops are fully understood by the husband- 
men of Hdgli, but neither system is practised in the strict sense of 
the terms. Lands are not allowed to remain fallow for a year or two, 
as in some other Districts, but only for a fen: months. Thus, when 
the dus or early rice is reaped, the fields are allowed to remain fallow 
for six months or so, in order that they may produce a good crop of 
potatoes later in the year. As regards rotation of crops, it is very 
parrially practised, and only Co the extent of alternating the cullira- 
tioQ of potatoes with that of sugar-cane or jute. Rotation of crops 
is never practised on rice lands, except occasionally on high-lying 
fields cultivated with dus, which the husbandman, when the soil has 
become exhausted, plants with arkar or with bdbld trees. In the 
Howrah portion of the District, the Magistrate reports that the land 
is never allowed to remain fallow, and that no system of rotation of 
crops is practised. 

NATt;RAL Calamities: Blights. — The District is liable to 
natural calamities, such as blights, floods, and droughts, but, with 
the exception of the drought of 1865, has not suffered to any serious 
extent of late years. Paddy crops are subject to blight caused by a 
species of worm called sdnki, and also by another species called 
bhempo. These destroy the pith of the plants when young, which 
gradually decay and dry up. Paddy crops are also subject to 
another description of bligiit called kdd&mdrd, a lerm applied to a 
blight of minute vegetable (?) growth, which surrounds the lower part 
of the plant and destroys it in the course of a few days. Flights of 
locusts are of very rare occurrence, and do not make their appear- 
ance more than about once in twenty years; they generally travel 
from a north-easterly direction, and injure the crops to a certain 
extent, but seldom or never cause anything like a general de- 
struction. Sugar-cane is also subject to blight, supposed to be 
caused by worms. The cultivators call ihe two kinds of sugar-cane 
blight sardmird, or withered, and lihasdmdrd, or rotten ; when 
attacked by these blights, which destroy the juice of the cane, the 
plants soon dry up and wither. A genera! destruction of the crop 
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f the ' Bombay sugar-cane ' by blight occurred about fifteen years 

Potatoes are subject to a description of blight called mirud. 

These small insects generally infest the crops when the atmosphere 

Uias been cloudy for several days in succession, but they quickly dJs- 

^pear on the return of sunshiny weather. They destroy tlie plants 

J eating the leaves, and are of such minute size as to be hardly 

jerceptible to the eye, except by the marks they leave behind them. 

L general blight of the harvest is unknoivn in Hiigli District, but 

almost every year one crop or other is afflicted in some particular 

:ality, while other places remain unaffected. The only instance of 

my crop being generally affected throughout the entire District was 

jiiat of the blight of the ' Bombay sugar-cane,' which occurred about 

ifteen years ago. Since that time very little of this valuable sugar- 

me crop has been cultivated in the District, On the occurrence 

Bof a blight, the cultivators are entirely helpless, and do not attempt 

Iftny remedy. In the Howrah portion of the District, no blight has 

■ occurred within the memory of the present generation on such a 

■ scale as to affect the general harvest. 
Floods, — Since the construction of the railway, which acts as an 

Bembankment, and the strong embankment along the eastern bank 
Bof the Ddmodar (the western embankment being destroyed by order 
■■of Government), the District has not been subjected to any general 

■ floods caused by the rising of the rivers. Colonel Gastrell, in hi.s 

■ Statistical and Geographical Report of Bdnkurd District, states that 
■the banks of the lower portion of the Dimodar river within Huglf 

■ District were formerly frequently inundated- ' To protect their fields 
ind crops, many zamindars erected embankments ; but each did so 

t his own wants only, and quite irrespective of any benefit or 
■injury that might accrue to his neighbour. Subsequently, Govem- 

■ Oient, seeing the evil of this, put all the embankments under the 

■ charge of its own oflicers. But finding they gave endless trouble, 
Band more than doubt having arisen as to their ultimate good, 

■■ Government in 1855 decided on keeping up those on the east bank 
of the river only, and destroying in part those on the west bank. 
By this means it was calculated that less injury would happen to the 
taminddrs and others, by allowing the water to flow more gradually 

iaod quietly over the land, as it would do if left to itself, than would 
be the case when, through accident or an unusually high flood, the 
irater might (as it often did) burst the embankments, and, rushing 
down in immense volume, carry immediate destruction to all within 
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its reacfa.' Serious floods are now of veiy i^rexiixuiieuce hi HiigU 
proper. Large fields here and there are subject to tnundation by 
the accumulatioD of rain-water or the sudden risiog of s rivet, but 
such floods do not affect the general agricultural pto^wcts of the 
District The only recent case reported by the Collector in which 
anything like a general flood occurred in HtSgU District, was in 1S67, 
caused by excessive rainfall. Before the embankments along the 
east or left bank of the Ddmodar were constniaed, the western 
portion of Hugli District was extensively inundated almost every 
fifth or sixth year. General inundations occurred in 1833 and 1854, 
occasioned partly by excessive rainiall, and partly by the overflowing 
of the rivers. The principal protective works against inundation in 
HiSgli District are the embankments along the eastern bank of the 
Dimodar, on both banks of the Sankhi, and on the east bank of the 
Rilpn^rdyan, all constructed by GovernmenL Other embankments 
on a btge scale are not needed in Hugli District ; but whenever 
any smaller ones are required, besides those at present in existence, 
iheyare made by the zam\nddrs ; and the Collector reports that 
there are at present a large number of small saminddri embank- 
ments in the District. 

The Howrah porrion of the District is subject to more frequent 
floods than Hiigli proper. The Magistrate reports that this calamity 
has occurred three times within the memory of the present genera- 
tion, viz., in 1823, 1833, and 1864, occasioned by extraordinary 
risings of the sea, and of the rivers within the District On none 
of these occasions, however, was any considerable damage done to 
the crops. The Magistrate reports that it is almost impossible to 
prevent such floods ; but, on the other hand, the damage done by 
them is not often of a serious nature, and no special protective 
works against floods are needed. In former years, a considerable 
portion of the District situated between the D^modar and Riipni- 
riyan, and along the banks of those rivers, was flooded almost 
annually; but strong Government embankments have now been 
constructed, under the shelter of which the crops are cnltiratcd. 
Occasionally these embankments give way. and considerable damage 
is done to the crops within reach of the flood. This, however, is 
not sufficient to affect the whole harvest, or the general prosperity 
of the District. 

Droughts, when they occur in HdgK District, are caused by 
deficiency of rainfall, and not by the failure of the rivers to bring 
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Q their usual supply of water. The husbandmen depend almost 
plely on rain-water for the growth of their crops, and the condition 
F the rivers does not very seriously affect the prospects of the 
wvest General droughts occurred in HiigH District within the 
ilemory of the present generation, in 1840, 1851, and 1865. On 
iny occasions, partial droughts have occurred in the District, 
feecting only certain locahties; or as in 1870, affecting the whole 
District to a partial extent. In years of drought, the husbandmen 
lort to the rivers or khdls for water to irrigate their fields ; and if no 
intercourse is situated within a convenient distance, they are con- 
tained to buy water from those who have tanks near their fields. 
"he saminddrs also allow their tenants to irrigate their fields from 
inks which they retain in their hands and have not leased out. 
un a severe drought, however, these resources have but little effect 
K)n the general crop, omng to the want of a sufficient number of 
inks and channels, as well as to the heavy cost of labour for irriga- 
^on and the rude appliances which exist for drawing water in the 
1 parts. The Collector is of opinion that a great deal of good 
fcighl be done, if a number of small artificial watercourses were 
instructed. Such local works would place a resource within the 
icb of the cultivators, which they could fall back upon in years 
if drought, and would also materially improve the sanitary state of 
l^e District, by acting as drainage channels. 

I .The Howrah portion of the District is intersected by the two 
ret reaches of the Midnapur High Level Canal, extending from 
Jlubdrii on the HiigH to Kaild Ghdt on the Rilpndrdyan. This 
inal affords not only safe water communication throughout the 
^ar, but also the means of irrigation for the neighbouring fields. 
le Magistrate reports that irrigation works are not much needed 
D Howrah ; but adds, that if the projected Ddmodar Canal were 
extended to Sdnkrdl, it would afford a good means of drainage for 
! District, as well as benefit a large extent of low-lying ground, 
md also be a provision against drought and the possibility of famine 
a the District The last severe drought and consequent famine in 
Howrah was in 1769-70, the year of the great Bengal famine of 
the last century. 

Compensating Influences in Times of Floods and Droughts. 
—The increased fertility and extended cultivation of dry uplands 
s years of flood does in some measure compensate for the damage 
1 the crops on low lands caused by the inundation. Similarly, in 
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the Report of the Famtoe CUxmnissioocn (roL i. p<p. 335-J36X 

Htigli Disdict does OM appear to hare soffered from the diODgfat 
of 1S65 to a very extensiTc degree; but so much of the soil is 
devoted to fruits and valuable products, sach as juic, sugar-cane, 
plantains, potatoes, etc, that a considerable proponioii of coaise 
rice, required to feed the poputatioQ, is always imported front other 
Districts, and these supplies haWng been curtailed by the failure in 
the adjoining country, the price of rice »-as very greatly enhanced. 
The scarcity and distress were severest in the west of the Dis- 
trict, where the failure of the crops was most general, and wbete 
there was a large non -agri cultural population of the weaver class, 
who experienced great suffering- This distressed portion < 
District comprised the Police Circles of Jahioibdd (sii 
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to Bardwdn), Chandrakond, and Ghdtii (since transferred to 
lidnapuj). Considerable distress was also felt in what forms the 
tsent District of HiigK proper ; but the prosperous condition of 
e peasantry enabled them to tide over the famine without suffer- 
g the extiemiiy of misery, as was experienced in the neighbouring 
istrict of Midnapur. Severe suffering made its appearance in 
ahin^bid iji the middle of June iS66; and in the middle of the 
[lowing month, the Deputy Magistrate repotted that there were 
135 men and women in the Subdivision destitute and unable to 
)rk, and 3750 able to work, but destitute for want of employment 
flood had increased the local distress, and destitute persons were 
icking in from the Districts on the west, and passing on to Cal- 
tta. The Deputy M^istrate was directed to raise local subscrip- 
ms for the relief of the destitute, and also to push on work on 
itain roads for which funds were available. Late in July, the 
loHector asked for a Government grant, but up to that time the 
ammissioner thought the local means sufficient. Meanwhile, local 
lief committees had been formed in the distressed tracts, and 
mc considerable sums collected. 

In August, relief centres were opened al seven places in JaJidnd- 
id Subdivision, besides one at Ghdtil which the merchants of 
at town maintained at their own private cost, until November, 
len relief operations were brought to a close. On the 3th August, 
grant of ^^500 was made by the Board of Revenue for the purpose 
f affording local relief to the helpless; and at the same time a 
lecial allotment of j^6oo was made in order to employ the able- 
idied. On the 13th August, the Deputy Magistrate of Jahdndbdd 
IS relieved of all other duries, and exclusively employed on relief 
>erations. Cooked food was distributed and employment offered, 
he towns in which the weavers were numerous were the chief 
ntres of distress. The cultivators did not seek relief On the 
:st August, the Board of Revenue recorded its opinion thai the 
lief measures taken had been insufficient, and that if the necessity 
id been sooner reported, they might have been taken on a more 
tended scale. Great difficulty was experienced in getting the 
Ktvers of Jahindbdd to do road work. 

In addition to the relief centres in Jahindbdd, two were opened 
September at Panduah and Mahdnand in the east of the District, 
I November, 150 persons were being fed daily at Mahinand, and 
Id (chiefly strangers and resident weavers) at Panduah. In Chin- 
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surah a committee of native gentlemen raised subscriptions to t 
extent of ;^6oo, and daily fed all paupers seeking relief, from t 
14th July to the i6th October. The aggregate daily totals ( ' 
paupers thus fed during this period is reported to have exo 
ioo,oQo. The funds of the committee became exhausted in t 
middle of October, and were supplemented by a grant of j 
from the Board of Revenue, At Ultarpiri and Serampur, 
measures were organized for supplying food, clothing, and n 
assistance to the indigent, by several native gentlemen, » 
assistance from the Government. 

There was, properly speaking, no famine in the Howrah j 
of the District, but a considerable number of paupers flocked u 
it from other Districts. With the exception of Ulubirii (notia 
below), the only assistance given was from local sources till Augl 
when, in consequence of its becoming necessary to stop the inf 
of paupers into Calcutta from Howrah, public rehef n 
to be given. The village of Ulubdrii is situated on the high n 
from Orissa and MJdnapur, where the famine raged severest, i 
large numbers of poor starving creatures iiocked thither, trying to 
reach Calcutta. Many could go no farther, and the scenes of 
misery were very painful. In July, a private gentleman, Mr. Sykes, 
organized a special fund for Ulubirid, and established a feeding 
depot there, of which Government subsequently took over charge. 
A paufier camp was established at the station of Howrah. At 
the village of Narit, also, a relief centre was formed. At Howrah 
and Ulubirii, reUef was given by the distribution of cooked food 
only ; \ lb. of raw rice and 2 oz. of curry or ddi were allowed 
as an average for each pauper, child or adulL The whole was 
then cooked, and distributed to the multitude, adults being 
allowed a larger share than children, but the rations were not re- 
weighed. At Narit, tlie committee adopted the |>r3cricc of dis- 
tributing uncooked food ; 7 oz. of raw rice, and half a pice in 
money in lieu of curry or ddl, being given to each pauper, n-ithout 
distinction as to age. Pauper hospitals were established at each 
of the three relief centres, under the immediate supervision of native 
doctors, each of whom was under the orders of the Civil Sui^eon 
of Howrah. No measures for the treatment of the sick or for the 
prevention of disease were taken at any other place in the District, 
nor were any found to be required. Of the deaths that occuir eil 
at the several pauper hospitals, the greater number 1 
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within one week of admission. All persons who arrived at the relief 
ceniTCs in a sickly state were at once transferred to the hospital. 
Of these, many were in too advanced a stage of starvation, and 
recovery was from the first hopeless. The death-rate was found to 
be higher among women and children than men. 

No means exist of ascertaining the total mortality due to famine 
in the District, In the Jahdndbid Subdivision, where the mortality 
was very great, a native gentleman owning targe estates in the 
District estimated the mortality from all causes during July and 
August at 10,000, or about two per cent of the population. This 
is the estimate of a private gentleman, and the Famine Commis- 
sioners state that it is 'impossible to test its correctness. The 
mortality was not entirely due to actual starvation ; the greater 
part arising from bowel complaints and other diseases brought 
on by insufficient food. In the Howrah portion of the District, 
the Commissioners report that — ' Many must have died on 
the part of the Midnapur and Ulubirid road which lies in the 
District, but of these no record was kept Among the paupers, 
however, who reached the kitchens first establislied, and the relief 
centres which replaced them, including the whole period from June 
to the end of December 1866, the number of deaths reported was 
about 1235. At the Howrah relief centre, the majority wore 
weavers from Jahdndbad and its neighbourhood. At Ulubirid, 
the persons relieved came chiefly from the Districts of Cattack, 
Balasor, and Midnapur. At the Narit centre, the applicants for 
relief consisted for the most part of persons of the poorest classes 
in Howrah District.' 

The total daily average number of persons relieved daily in each 
month in HtigH proper (including Jahdndbdd, a portion of which 
has recently been transferred to Midnapur, and a portion to 
Bardwdn District), are returned by the Famine Commissioners as 
linger: — July, 645; August, 3242; September, 5700; October, 
6000 ; November, 4900. In Howrah, the average daily number 
relieved during the four months of September, October, November, 
and December, was 1041 ; the aggregate of the daily totals relieved, 
from the asth August to the 31SI December, being about 100,000. 
The total sum placed at the disposal of the Hdgli Relief Committee 
amounted to ;^374i. of which ^600 was given by the Board of 
Revenue, ^£1650 by the Central Relief Committee in Calcutta, 
and ;f 1497 raised by local subscripiions. In the Howrah portion 
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of the District, the total sum raised or granted for relief puip 
amounted to ^2109, of which ^150 was granted by the E 
of Revenue, ^1740 by the Calcutta Relief Committee, and j^3i9 
raised by local subscriptions. Including both Huglf proper and 
Howiah, the fotal average daily number of persons in receipt of 
relief is returned as follows: — July, 645; August, 3242; Septein- 
ber, 6741 ; October, 7041 ; November, 5941 ; and December, 
J041. The total sum expended on relief amounted to ^5956. oi 
which ^750 were granted by the Board of Revenue, ^£'3390 by 
the Calcutta, Central Relief Committee, and ^1816 raised by 
private subscriptions. 

Famine Warnings. — The Collector of Hiigtf reports thai if the 
price of ordinary rice were 10 rise as high as 8s. a hundredweight 
soon af^er the winter harvest, it should be considered as a wammg 
of approaching famine ; and Government relief operations would 
become necessary when the price of inferior rice rose beyond los. 
a hundredweight. The District mainly depends upon tile amtm 
or winter rice. A good dut or autumn rice harvest could not make 
up for a total loss of the dman crop ; but a good dus crop through- 
out the whole District would be sufficient 10 save the people from 
famine, even in event of the total loss of the amaa crop. Taking 
the famine point to be that at which Government interference be- 
comes necessary to save the people from starvation, the Magistrate 
of Howrah reports that it would require a total loss of the rice 
crops to reduce the people to such a slate. A mere rise in prices 
alone would not be sufficient, provided the crops b the District 
were not lost, as, owing to the great demand which would come 
from other Districts io the event of the destruction of the crops 
elsewhere, the agriculturists, who form by far the largest part of the 
District population, would not suffer, but rather benefit by the 
distress of their neighbours and the increased rates for produce. 
The lower order of day labourers would begin to suffer early, but 
even they would not be in danger of star\-alion till the price of 
the quantity of rice needed for their daily consumption exceeded 
their daily wages. The average earnings of a day labourer may 
be set down at 10s. a month ; and with an average family of three 
or four members, 4 pounds of rice a day, or t2o pounds a month, 
would be necessary for their supijort. With common rice selling 
at gs., or even at los, 6d. a hundredweight, he and his family would 
not suffer actual hunger, but would simply have to reduce their 
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daily allowance a little. The Magistrate of Howrah, therefore, is 
of opinion that Government aid would Dot be needed before rice 
wa3 selling at 13s. a hundredweight. There would be much suffer- 
ing among the very poorest classes, and probably some actual 
starvation, even when rice sold at los. 6d. a hundredweight, but 
the great majority of the people, not feeling the pressure them- 
selves, would assist them. In the event, however, of a failure of 
both the autumn and winter rice crops within the District, all classes 
would suffer. The mass of small cultivators, who are seldom able 
to keep a reserve store of grain, would be without food or money, 
and Government aid would be necessary. In such a case, no 
private importation of grain by merchants or traders would avert 
the calamity, for the people would be without the means of buying 
it ; hence, although the local price of food might not be extremely 
high, the class of petty cultivators, who form the majority of the 
population, would be in danger of starvation without Government 
relief. Private charity, either in the way of granting loans to the 
I cultivators to enable them to carry on till the next harvest, or by 
Bjlistributions of food, could not be safely trusted for any length of 
me to meet such an emergency, especially as the high prices caused 
jl>y the loss of the crops would also affect the purse of the rich as 
4rell as the poor. 

In the event of the total loss of the crops, the means of transit 

t St the disposal of the District are sufficient to prevent the extremity 

r of famine, by means of importation from other Districts j nor is there 

J -any danger of the isolation of any particular tract, as the roads, 

rivets, and canals afford means of access to all parts. In the 

Howrah portion of the District, the Ulubirid and M id na pur Canal, 

now open throughout its entire length, pro\'ides an excellent means 

of communication, and the irrigation works in connection with it 

I have already in some measure remedied the effects of drought. The 

I Magistrate of >Iowrah reports that another canal at right angles 

k to it would make a famine next to impossible. Howrah is not so 

■ dependent upon other Districts for its food supply as Hugli proper, 

V-^md grows sufficient grain to supply its local wants. 

Foreign and Absentee Landlords. — There are no European 
f landlords registered on the rent-roll of the District, either in Hiigl! 
\ proper or in HowTah. The Collector has been unable to furnish 
\ ine with a return of the Muhammadan landed proprietors, or the 
' proportion which they bear of the land revenue. He roughly esti- 
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tes tbeir number at &bOD( one per thousand of the total | 
tkm of the whole DbtricL tn the Hownh portioa of the I 
the Magistrate reports that "AkOK are 153 Mohammsdan proptietors, 
pajring a total Covemment laod rcvcnae of ;f J45, 16$. 6d. The 
Magistrate's returns, hoirever, do not give the bMal onmber of 
proprietors, or the amount of separate reremie deiired frocn the 
estates in Howrah, and I am anable, therefore, to give the propOT- 
tion which tfae Muhammadan laodlocds, or the revenue they pay to 
Government, bear to the whole. In HdgU proper, the CoUector 

' estimates that the whole area of land owned by absentee landlords 
docs not exceed one-tenth of the cultivjied area ; in the Howrah 
portion of the , District, however, the greater pan of the land b 

-owned by absentee proprietors. A few large estates, such as the 
Mandalghit Mmlrn/dri, Lot Kiroi] Chik, and others, are owned by 
wealthy proprietors residing in Calcutta. 

Roads. — The 7 principal roads in the District, with their length, 
arc returned as follow : — fi) The Grand Trunk Road. This road 
properly runs from Calcutta to above Barrackpur, crossing the 
Hdgli river, and entering HiigH District at Paid GhiL The road 
from Sdlkhii to Paiti Ghit, where it joins the great road, is properiy 
only a branch, but is always spoken of as the Grand Trunk Road. 
The first ten miles of this road, from Silkhi^ to the BiU iM/, arc 
within the Howrah portion of the District, after which it enters 
Hilglf, and runs close to the line of railway towards Bardwdn. 
The ferry at PaIti Ghit, where the Grand Trunk Road proper crosses 
the Hi3glf, is under the charge of the Public Works Depanroent, 
as is also the road itselC (2) The old Benares road. This road 
runs from Howrah north-west to the D imodar at Putsurd ; here 
it crosses the river by a ferry under the Disnict Road Fund, and 
stretches to Jahindbid, where it crosses the Dwirkeswar or 
Dhalkisor by another District road ferry. From Howrah as bi 
as Chanditald the road is metalled ; beyond the Dimodar for six 
miles it is cut to pieces by that river, and little or no repairs 
are attempted, as the money would be wasted ; from Harinkhold to 
the Binkuri border it is in fair condition. Near Chanditali, the 
road was much damaged by the floods of 1871. {3) Road from 
Hiigli town along the bank of the river to Baligarh, and thence to 
Guptipird, There are two large iron suspension bridges where 
this road crosses the Saraswati and the Kuntf i/id/ near Baligaih ; 
the road was slightly damaged by the floods of 1S71. (4) The 
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yemi most importaDt road is that running &om BatdyaMtl st3.tion 

9 the old Benares road near Hari]>il. (s) Road from Howrah to 

Jerampur, iS miles in length ; under the management of the Public 

fi^orks Departnienl. (6) Road from HowTah to Jagatballabhpur, 

fcy miles in length ; and thence to Ampti, a further distance of ten 

IDlJes. The second section of this road suffered great damage 

1 the floods of 187 1 ; and the Commissioner of the Division, in 

s Annual Report for 1S71, makes the following remarks regard- 

! its stale : — ' This road, which crosses the bed of an enormous 

Ui, or marsh, some three miles wide, appears to have been most 

Insufficiently supplied with bridges, and must always have been 

uble to be topped and carried away by an inundation. The 

>ds this year (1871) have not only made wide breaches in four 

T five places, but have scoured out the foundations of three large 

platformed bri<!ges, the buttresses of which are in ruins, and will 

all require to be rebuilt. A road made under such disadvantages 

leads tlie Magistrate to doubt whether it is worth the sum expended 

aa it, and whether the same money, used in storing the water of 

htj'Ai/, would not supiily a means of communication which would 

e more prized by the general public. The Magistrate remarks 

lat unless the road is'thoroughly bridged and metalled, it will only 

e available for traffic from February to June.' {7) Road from 

Ulubirid on the Hiigli, to Naupdld on the Riipnitdyan opposite 

Kaild Ghdt, 30 miles in length. After crossing ihe Rilpnirdyan, 

die road enters Midnapur District, and is continued past Midnapur 

town and through the whole Province of Orissa, forming the great 

Kigh'way to the shrine of Jaganndth at Purf. The road is under 

the management of the Public Works Department. 

The Z4 Minor Roads in the District are the following :— (S) 
Road from Uttar|idrd to Kilipur, 7 miles in length ; (g) road from 
{Serampur to Masdt, 13 miles in length; (10) road from Serampur 
to Chanditald, 8 miles; (11) road from Baidyabdti to Tdrakeswar, 
18 miles; (12) road from Chinsurah to Dhaniikhdii. zo miles; (13) 
road from I'ribenl to Qhdstdrd, called Chhaku Sinh's road, 20 miles ; 
,.(14) road from Panduah to Bdkulid, 12 miles; (15) road from 
iKonnagar to Naihdtf, 7 miles; (16) road from Kdotd to Baldgarh 
police station, 14 miles; (17) road from Magrah to Mahdnand, 
9 miles; (18) road (iora Bhdstdrd to Bainchf, 7 miles; (19) road 
from Mahdnand to Bhdstdrd, 6 miles; (20) road from Dwdrbdsini 
to Mahdnand, 3 miles; (21) Hilgli to DwSrbdsinf, 13 miles; {22) 
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Tribenl to Magrah, z nules ; {33) road from Baii 
miles ; (14) road from Koonagar to Jzndi, 7 miles ; 
Chandamagar to Bholi, 13 miles ; (26) road from Masdt to Jagat- 
ballbhpur, 6 miles; (27) road from DwdrMti to Krishoanagar, 6 
mites ; (z8) road from Chhinamor to Pildii, 3 miles ; (19) load 
from BaidyaMti to Gobiodpur, 5 miles ; (30) road from Bhadrcswar 
to Ghungir kkdl, 6 miles ; (31) Nigpur road, 14 miles. 

Of these ihiriy-one roads, only the Grand Trunk Road, the road 
irora Ulubdrii to Naupdii, and that from Howiah lo Serampur, 
are under the Public Works Department. All the others are 
under local management, maintained partly at Government ex- 
pense and partly from the proceeds of tolls and ferries. The total 
length of roads in Hiigli District is returned by the Collector at 
four hundred miles, maintained at an average annual cost for repairs, 
of about j^4ooo. Besides the ferry at Palti Ghil, where the Grand 
Trunk Road crosses the river, which is under the Public Works 
Department, and regarding which I have no returns of ihe proceeds, 
the following three Government ferries are established in the 
District, and let out for the imder-mentioncd amounts in 1871-72 : — 
Pursuri ferry, JC^i, los. od. ; Mandeswari ferry, J^'oj, los. o<i. ; 
Telintpdr;! ferry, £17, 'os. od. There are also the following ferries 
in HiigH, the proceeds of which arc wholly or in part devoted to 
municipal purposes : — Hiigli gfidf, Bdbuganj, Sinreswartali, and 
Machui Bizir ferries, within the Hiigli Municipality ; Konnagar, 
Mihesh, Jugal-Addis, Nimaitlrtha, and Rishri ferries, within the 
Serampur Municipality; and Dakshfneswar, (vithin the Uttarpdri 
Municipality. I have no information with regard to the number 
or value of the ferries in the Howrah portion of the District. No 
large market has lately sprung up along any of the above lines of 
road ; but the Collector reports that the markets in the nlloges 
along the Howrah and Serampur road, as well as those in several 
villages in the interior, are rapidly rising in importance. 

Railways. — The East Indian Railway has its Bengal terminus 
at the station of Howrah, ard runs through HUgli District for a 
distance of about 45 miles. The different railway stations, with their 
distance from the Howrah terminus, are asunder ;—(i) Bdli, distance 
from Howrah, 6 miles; (2) Konnagar, 9 miles; {3) Serampur, la 
miles; (4) Baidyabitf, 15 miles; (j) Chandamagar, ai miles; (6) 
HUgli, 34 miles ; (7) Magrah. 29 miles ; (8) Khanyin, 35 miles ; (9) 
Panduah.jS miles; and (10) BainchI, 44 miles. The trade of Baidya- 
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bit! and Bhadreswar, a lai^e village near the Chandarnagar railway 
station, has largely iocreased since the opening of the railway. 

Canals. — The principal canal in the District used for navigation 
and puqjoses of intercommunication, is the Midnapur High Level 
Canal in its two first sections. The first reach of the canal 
staits from Ulub^'i, about sixteen miles below Calcutta, and joins 
the Ddinodar at Mahishrdkhi, It is 8 miles in length ; top 
width of canal, 92 feet; bottom width, 36 feet; and depth, 9 feet. 
The second reach of the canal extends from the Dimodar to the 
Riipnir^yan opposite KaiU Ghdt, from which point it enters 
Midnapur District. This reach is 4 miles in length ; top width 
of canal, 120 feet; bottom width, 36 feet ; and depth, 14 feet 

There are five other canals, or khdU, in the Howrah portion of 
the District, used as a means of water carriage. These canals are 
very old, and I have been unalile to obtain any information as 
to when they were constructed or by whom. The following is a 
list of them:— The Bdli khdl, running from the Hilgll at the vil- 
lage from which it derives its name, and falling into the Dinkunf 
marsh, west of the station of Serampur. It is. ten miles in length, 
thirty feet broad, and twelve feet deep. The villagers carry large 
quantities of fish and vegetables to Calcutta by means of this canal. 

(2) The Sdnkrdl khdi, reaching from the HdgH river near Sinkril, 
and extending to Masdt in the Serampur Subdivision, It is eight 
miles in length, fifteen feet broad, and nine feet deep. The 
villagers use the canal for carrj'ing agricultural produce and cocoa- 
nuts for sale to Mahiiri and Bigrf, as well as to the stores or 
kkatis of small merchants, situated along the banks of the canal. 

(3) The Kdlsipii khdl extends from the Hiiglf river at Kilsipd to 
beyond Jagatballabhpur. It is six miles in length, thirty feet 
broad, and eight feet deep. The villagers lake their paddy and 
grain for sale to the merchants of Ndli, Mdgurkhiilf, and Siddhes- 
warf bj means of this canal. {4) Milhikundu khdl, reaching from 
the Hiigli at Mithikundu near Ulubirii It is six miles in length, 
fifty feet broad, and eighteen feet deep. It falls into the Dimodar 
river near G4jankul. Cirain and straw are brought to the Calcutta 
market by means of this canal. (5) The Pukiirid khAi extends 
from the Hilgll near the village of Pukurid, and falls into the 
Dimodar at Godlbdrii It is three miles long, sixty feet broad, 

1^^ and eighteen feet deep. Agricultural produce is also taken to 

I: 






s of this canal. 
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Mines and Quarrles. — No mines are worked either in HiigU 
or Howrah. A valuable description of fine sand used in building 
is dug up from the old bed of the Saraswatt river at Magrah, and 
limestone is quarried in tracts bordering on Midnapur District 

The Manufactures of Hugli are of the same ordinary 
description as those of other Districts, but they are produi 
in larger quantities, sufficient not only to meet local requirem' 
but to a great extent to supply the wants of the Calcutta 
The principal manufactures are silk and cotton weaving. 
Chandrakoni and Khirpii are large settlements of cotton 
and at Ghiiil, of silk weavers. The fabrics manufactured are 
superior quality, and command high prices. . All these 
are situated in the tract transferred in 1S72 from HugU to Mid- 
napur. The present District, however, contains a considerable 
weaving population ; and at Kalme, cotton fabrics of supmor 
quality are woven, which are sold at prices much above the ordinary 
rales. At the village of Chakrabari, the weavers make a well-known 
and superior description of dkutU and sdrit, which go by the name 
of the village in which they are made. The other vill^es in the 
District, where a considerable amount of cotton fabrics are manu- 
factured, are KhnrsarSi, Mdydpur, Guruk, RajbalMt, and Bcgam- 
pur. At Bilughdl, a great deal of gunny cloth is manufactured, 
of which bags are made. Both gunny and cotton cloth are woven 
on the same description of native loom, called tint. Before the 
thread is put on the looms, it is immersed in water, and then 
pasted over with a starch made from boiled rice. Native cotton 
cloths, such as dhulis and sdAs, are manufactured at the Ghi 
cotton mills near Howrah, by the European process. Paper 
have been established at Serampur and on the Bill khdl, v 
paper is manufactured according to the European method. 
Maindii there is another paper manufactory, but the process 
conducted according to the native method. A large quantity 
waste-paper and old rags is collected, and the material cut 
into minute pieces and powdered. It is then placed in water, 
kept immersed until decomposition sets in ; the pulpy liquid mat 
is next sieved and dried up. The dried matter is the 
Superior kinds of mats are woven at Serampur, Ampti, Bandipi 
Akri, and Borii. Oil is largely manufactured out of castor 
mustard seed by pressing. The mill in which the oil is pri 
is of very simple construction, being composed entirely of 
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Bullocks are used to drive it Brass work is carried on at the 
villages of Baincht and Khdnpur. Ropes of jute and hemp are 
manufactured at Baidyabdd, Krishnapur, Makld, Ultarpird, and 
Konnagar. Baskets are made in the villages of Mdyipur, Batidi- 
pur, and Madri, Pottery of the common kind is made in the 
villages of Bhadreswar, Sukindd, Bdgndn, and Sydmpur, 

Condition of the Manufacturing Classes. — The manufac- 
turing classes, as a rule, although generally speaking prosperous, 
do not hold a high social position, as they principally belong 
to the lower castes. Many of tlie artisans, however, such as 
blacksmiths, fjotters, braziers, etc, belong to the upper SiSdra 
castes, and are looked upon with a certain amount of respect. 
The majority of the manufacturers of HiigK District carry on their 
business in their own houses, and On their own account, with 
either their own or borrowed money. There are, however, several 
capitalists who invest money in different manufactures, taking 
upon themselves the risks of the trade, and also enjoying its 
profits. The material condition of the manufacturing and artisan 
classes, like that of the agriculturists, varies according to the extent 
of their business. In the majority of cases where a manufacturer 
carries 00 business by means of borrowed capital, the money-lender, 
instead of advancing money, buys on his own account the raw 
material required, and makes it over to the manufacturer. He 
has a lien upon the manufactured articles, and frequently finds 
a customer for them ; as soon as the articles are sold, the manu- 
facturer refunds the value of the raw material purchased for him 
by the money-lender, with interest varying trom twenty-five to 
thirty-six per cent. 

The following table shows the number of skilled workers, mechanics, 
and artisans in HilgU District, including Howrah, under their re- 
spective trades, as relumed by the Census of 1872, making a total 
of 49,876 men: — 
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m-o-uracturing ci.asses ako artisans of hucli 
District, iscludisc Howrah, 



M^e 


xliilo. U^adulu, 


Ual>a4ulJ 


Indigo Factor. 


33 


Tinmen. 


'33 






Oil MBDufacIurera. 


.63 


KaUigan. . 


19 


CoMon-caidcra. 


3J 




S 




3«» 


Silk-wearen, 


■49 


Fat-woritera. . 


19 


Walchmafccre, 
Polleri. 




Cotlon-wattw. 


17,049 


Col>™ Manufac 


33 


4.85 




310 

30 


fdedunical En- 


365 




43 


Dym. . - 


s8 








Tflilots, . . 




gineer. 






606 


Cap-makers. . 


15 




33+4 






Sboeniakeis. . 


73S 


Stone-masons. 


'3 




mtb 


OniamciH-makers. 


ai 




687 






llmbrena-makcra. 


la 


^wye«, - 


a^6 






Tape-makers. 


^ 




3B55 


Beadraaken. . 




GunnylHkg-inaken. 


rtr 


iS^hS!' : 


.498 


Hookah-makcn, 


»3 


Nei-maken. . 




Painten, 












Wen-<l«Ken. 




Muacal Inscnrnicn 




Embroideieis. 


u 


Curngetolito. 


at 


Makers. 




Jule-ipnneix . 

Prinlets, 




Cait-hufldm, 


104 


IjcquetBd Wan 




a6f 


BMt-bqOtes. 


^5 


Mrfiers. . 


141 




3* 


Ciulkera. 


'7 


Leaf Plate Makcrv 










3365 


GsrliDd-makcK, 


328 




^ 


Copposmitlis. 


6 GUdOT, . . 




Compmilots. . 


Brarim. 


90 1 Shcll-carvera, . 








A-a.Hin.. . 


941 Caneworkera. . 


"4 


Total. . 4«^S7el 



Extinct Manufacti'res. — Several manufactures hai-e ( 
or died out in HugU District. Formerly the East India Corapt 
had large commercial concerns here, and silk and cotton (abrica 
were manufactured to the value of about ^100,000 annual 
But the withdrawal of the Company's weaving factories and t 
importation of English piece goods gradually put a stop to ihese'l 
manufactures, and thousands of weavers were forced to give aa% 
their hereditary occupation, and betake themselves to agriculture, V 
At Mayripati near Salkhid, in Howrah District, a considerable ' 
community fonnerly subsisted by weaving silk cloth, but for some 
years past they have given up the occupation as unprofitable. 
Hand-weaving in India is a fast decaying trade, country-made 
fabrics being unable to compete with English piece goods. 
Another class of weaving manufacture has entirely died out in the 
District. Formerly the women of the poorer classes of Brdhmaos, 
and also of well-to-do artisans and manufacturers, spun a very fined 
description of silk and cotton thread, which was sold to the weavers f 
of Dhaniikhiii and other places, for the manufacture of the most I 
superior descriptions of native wearing apparel, such as JAutis and 1 
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tdrU. Some of tljese Jhuth and saris were of such a fine texture 
as to weigh not more than one or two ounces. This dehcate 
description of ciolh was at first a speciality of Dacca District, and 
the manufacture is still carried on there, though to a very much 
less extent ; the cloih woven, also, not being so fine as before. A 
description of the manufacture will be found in my Statistical 
Account of Dacca District. Up to the commencement of the 
present century, Panduah was the seat of a large native paper 
toauufacture, for which it was as much celebrated as the town of 
Arwal in South Bchar. Not a trace of this manufacture exists in 
Panduah at the present day. 

Trade and Commerce. — The chief articles of trade in Hiigli 
proper are rice, silk, indigo, jute, hemp, cotton fabrics, potatoes, 
molasses, and vegetables. Trade is principally carried on by means 
i)f permanent markets, the chief seats of commerce being Baidyabfltf, 
Bhadreswar, Chandamagar, Candapiri, and Billi-DI\v:!nganj. A 
insiderable amount of trade is also carried on at fairs and religious 
stivals. The principal of these trading-religious fairs are held on 
e occasion of the dol jdtrd^ in the month of Phdtgim, corrcspond- 
g to the English month of March ; the rath Jdlrd, held at the 
illages of Hdhesh and Ballabhpur, in Ashir (June) ; the Sward/ri, at 
'irakeswar, in February. The chief articles imijortcd into Hugh 
^^ listrict are common rice, English piece goods, lime from Silhet, 
Ilardwdn, and Riniganj, timber and articles of luxury. The prin- 
ipal exfKJrts are fine rice, silk, indigo, jute, cotton cloth, and 
iregetables. The Collector reports that, judging from the increased 
Irealth and material prosperity of the people, Hiigli exports more 
Qian it requires to buy from other Districts. 

In the Howrah portion of the District, the chief articles of trade 
fge agricultural and vegetable produce. Large dealings are also 
corned on in clarified butter (gAi), oil, milk, salt, sugar, cotton, 
bricks, tiles, timber ; and animals, such as cows and goats. Trade 
ta conducted by .means of permanent markets, the principal of which 
situated in the lai^e villages of Siilkhii, Ghusri, Sibpur, Rim- 
fcrishnapur, Bdli, MahiSri, and Ulubdrid. The sales which take 
Jfcce at local fairs and religious gatherings, such as the RJm nabaml 
id del jdiri in March, at Bdli, the rath j'dtrd in June, at the town 
if Howrah, and the (haitra sanhrdnli or eharak pijd in April, at 
places in the District, ate principally limited to sweetmeats 
and earthen toys. With the exception of cloth, the local manu- 
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Diadtt ate yfonrj lo ftkr***, as alv aie bn^ bonSSipai; 
Srioksd. EJ%»i, aad c**™.^ Lage quBtities of » ^gu »b ta | 
aadUiabo Sod their w^isto Ac r'^*iii««T* Baricet fron I 
Tltc pfsKipal Bqurts nto die Oistnct are piece goods, 

Onru. utD Ixiutibi. — ^Laige iK i i ig i are genBaDj im 
n ne pat^&asc ca bboco paopeftf^ oc m uorvnunmt i 
«r cite are km oat at iotcrest. Hibct b ncfrr boarded i 
DoDicL ' Tbe rates of iotocsi dulled in snaO V 
lAere tl>e b taiu w q pawns sane aitide of ievetterr or bm 
fimnUre, varies frotn iwehe to lauuji-lbtir per ccsL In targe toon 
tta&sactiQOS, in viiich a mottgage is ghrco of morcable propcitjr, 
the latc of interest is nsoaU)- twelve pa cent ; when a mortgage 
it ghva of laod oc boBSe propertj, du rale varies from nine to 
twdrc pa cent. The rate of interest dtaiged on petty agiicnlmral 
advaaces to the ctthfvaiois Taries frooi e^tteen to twenty-fix-e per 
cent. Id die pnrehase of an estate, six or sue and a half per cent is 
considered to be a &ut reluni for the mooej invested. There arc no 
e native I wAi tg estabHshments in the District. Loans are scldotD 
B4Mlv>nced \ff the village shopkeepers as in other Disbkts ; it ts the 
il capitalists, and in manj cases the landboIdeTs themselves, who 
y lend mooey to the eulttrators or manolactnrefs. 
Im?okt^O Capitai- — ^TIk ooly instances in which industries arc 
■ oooducted bjr Enropean capital, are the railway, the dockyards, 
spinning mills, and the workshops in or near Howiah. I have 
been unable to obtain any particulars regarding the amount of 
capital so invested, or the return it yields. 

Institutioss. — Excluding educational and medical institutions, 
which will be treated of in subsequent sections of this Siatisticat 
Account, the following is a list of the principal institutions in 
the District, mainly compiled from the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of the Division for the year 1S71-71: — (i) The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Baptist Mission have 
several establishments in the District, (i) In the suiion of Howrah. 
the Mechanics' Institute is supported by about a hundred sub- 
scribers, almost all of whom are European employes of the East 
Indian Railway. (3) There is a public library at Chinsurah, SU{h 
ported by private subscriptions, and the interest on ^aoo ia^ 
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■Tested in Government securities. In 1871, the local subscriptions 

I amounted to £,2^ as. od. a month, which, together with the interest 

of the invested money, covered the house rent, establishment, and 

the subscription payable for U-o newspapers. The uumber of 

I volumes in the library in 1871 was 1210. (4) At Chinsurah there 

s also a poor fund, originally established during the rime when it 

■pwas held by the Dutch ; and maintained by donations from private 

■persons, and the proceeds of certain fines made over by the Dutch 

\ GovcrnmenL At the cession of Chiiisurah by the Dutch to the 

' East India Company, the former left in charge of the lalter a sum 

of ^^3835 in Government securities, for the purpose of 'assisting 

1 indigent residents of Chinsurah. The interest which the securities 

yield covers a monthly disbursement of ^13. (5) A pubbc 

f library was opened at Serampur in August 187 1, and was 

jUberally subscribed to by nearly all the landholders of the neigh- 

Kiuihood ; it contained 232 volumes at the end of that year. (6) 

PThere is also a public library at Konnagar, and a larger one at 

I Uttarpird. The latter owes its origin to Bdbu Joykissen Mukhatji, 

a wealthy landholder of Uttarp.ird, and from the large number 

of books that it contains relating to Indian affairs, is an institution 

of much value. This library, which has been in existence for 

several years, is maintained entirely at the expense of the founder. 

, (7) There is also a literary society established in Uttarpdrd, called 

ihe Young Men's Association, and a literary and charitable society 

^ called the Hitakari Sabhl 

Newspapers and PRiKTrur. Presses. — Two newspapers are 
['published in HiSgH District, viz.. the Friend of India, a weekly 
[ English newspaper printed at Serampur, and the Education GaselU, 
I ft weekly publication printed in Bengali. There are four private 
c printing presses in Serampur, of which two print in English and 
I Bengali, and two in Bengali only ; one press at Chinsurah, which 
f prints in English and Bengali; one at Bdbuganj, printing in Bengali; 
] two at Howrah station, printing in English and the vernacular ; 
[ and one at Sibpur, — the Bishop's College Press, — also printing in 
j English and the vernacular. 

Income of the District, — The Collector returned the total 
\ of incomes over ^50 per annum in Hugll District, including 
{ Howrah, as calculated for the Income Tax of 1870, at ^547,814. 
I The esrimate proved too low ; for this sum would yield a total 
L income tax of ^17,119 at its then rate of i\ per cent The net 
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^ Distncl from the records available for 1819-10, 

aod 1870-71 ; bat, siier an eicaimnatioii of the sutemenis tbui 

compiled. I hare found it ncce^sat)' to Tclinquish the attempt for 

the first'j-eai^ The Distria of HiigU was fonned in 1819-20; but 

[ Ac ofigiiul dcfiaciKies in the records, with the alterations in 

a which have stiKe taken place, and the changes in the method 

of keeptng the District accounts, render a comparison of the 

' talance sheet of 1S19-20 with those of subsequent yean abso- 

I btelf mislcadinf. Even with r^ard to 1850-51 as compared 

1 1S70-71, the same remarks apply, although in a modified 

ic Alter mature consideration, however, I think it better to 

record the tesolts of my effort al comparison for 1S50-51 and 

1870-71, than to leave the subject altt^ether blank. From the 

foOowing statements, it will be seen that both the revenue and 

Ifae eiqteDdiluie have veiy laigely increased. But while the two 

' tables are of %-alue for comparative puq>oses with regard to 

I indivkliial hems, and may be taken to not unfairly represent the 

JDoeasc under some of the specific heads, it would not be safe 

I 10 draw coadosioDs regaiding the total increase in the revenue 

or the expenditure from the totals exhibited by these statements. 

The method of account in 1S50-51 differed in many important 

respects &Dm the sj-stem employed in 1870-71. I have, after a 

carehil investigation, endeavoured to make up for these differences 

in the following statements. Many of the individual items are 

interesting, and fairly imsiwonhy for comparative purposes, but 

I do not think that the totals can be safely accepted as a bssis 

for such inductions. 

The Land Revejjue in 1850 amounted to ;^ii6,496. 9s. id.; id 
1870, the 'current land revenue demand'was ;£i4S>46s, los. ocL; 
and in 1S73, nfiet the area of the District had been considerably 
reduced by transfers of estates to Bardwin and Midnapur, the 
'current demand' amounted to ;^i3S,o63, 18s. od. Subdivision 
of estates has gone on rapidly of late years. In 1850, the number 
\Seiiitn(e coiU'mued on page 380, 
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cf riiiirs tz'.zzr-i c~ the I>i strict rer.:-r:ll aziouzted to 27S4, held 
: V r 7 - s : r : t r! t : : rs •: r 1:1 izc e~ ers. Tr.e loiii land revenue 
s.n::--tt : t j ^'i : 0.490. 'j.?. rd. the avenge T":LytEer.ts by each estate 
:.t:r..- ;£"4i, los. iii.. Jir.i hy each i:ic:\-:duji prorrletor, j£20y 3s. 
fi Ir. 1S7C. the estates :r* the District r-'Jir-h-ered 3S50, held by 
821: trorrittcrs or cc greener?. The total land revenue demand 
i'jT the year was ;£Ti4.5.462. ics. cd.. or an average 01*^37, 15s. gd. 
from each estate, or an average of ^17. 14s. id. from each indi- 
vidual proj-^rietor or coparcener. In 1S73, lifter the transfer to 
liardwdn and Midr.apur of what formerly comprised the Jahindbad 
Subdivision, the number of estates fell to 3537. the total amount 
of revenue payable to Government being ;^i 28,062, or an average 
of ^36, 45. id. by each estate. 

The follo^^ing table, showing the number, revenue, annual value, 
and profit of revenue -paj-ing estates in Hiigli District is quoted 
from a report by the Collector to the Government of Bengal, dated 
1 2th June 1873 : — 
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In the 438 large estates paying upwards of j£io a year as Go- 
vernment revenue, the average rate of profit derived by the pro- 
prietors amounts to £^i/^ iis. od. for each estate, or to £,1, 
as. 9|d. for every pound sterling of revenue. The value and 
profit of estates, however, are not uniform, but differ materially 
according to the circumstances connected with each estate. In 
illustration of this, the Collector cites the following examples:— 
(i) Estate YA^iXax, pargana Khdior ; Government revenue, ^1039. 
From certain papers filed by the proprietor of the estate in the year 
iSjs, or half a century ago, it would appear that the proprielor's 
rent-roll {jamibandi) of this estate then amounted to ^1927, 
los. od. The assets of the estate, as returned in 1873, amounted 
to ^3333i 2s. od. {2) Estate V>viix\ii.ixa{, fargand Panduah ; Go- 
vernment revenue, ;^302o, 6s. od. The quinquennial papers of 
1800 show that this estate consisted of thirty villages covering an 
area of 6259 acres, exclusive of 568 acres of rent-free land, and 
that the assets of the estate in that year amounted to ^£3599, 14s. od. 
The Collector (1873) states that the zaminddn have not given any 
information regarding the rent-free lands, yet the annual assets of 
the estate assessed on returns received amount to .^£8395, jos. od., 
exclusive of about ;£6oo. which one of the two shareholders in the 
estate objects to being included in the assets, as being irrecoverable 
at present, on account of deaths, desertions, and disputes. (3) Estate 
Sulalpur, /j/yjWif Panduah; Government revenue, ^£70, 14s. od. 
The records of 1796 state the area of this estate to be 256 acres, 
and that the assets at that lime amounted to jEfi^, i8s. od. The 
assets now fixed on the estate amount to .;^i7o, 6s. od. (4) Estate 
Kalord, pargaiid Boro ; Government revenue, ^{^130, 5s. gd. Ac- 
cording to papers filed in 1S23, the collections from this estate 
then amounted to £i^i, 2s. od. ; its assets as at present assessed 
amount to ^[334, 8s. od. The proprietor of this very proiiiable 
estate is the Rdjd of Andul. (g) Estate Kalord (No. 3.).fargand 
Boro; Government revenue, £261, 14s. od. According to papers 
filed in 1795, the collections from the estate amounted to jCS^o, 
2S. od. in that year; other papers show that within the short period 
of nine years afterwards, the assets had increased from ^830, as. od. 
to ;^i833, 6s. od, In 1873, the assets of the estate were ascer- 
tained and fixed at ^^33(33, 8s. od., according to returns filed. 
The R^ji of Andul is proprietor of this estate also. (G) Estate 
'Ma.ndalghdx, />argand Mandalghit; Government revenue in 1873, 
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lj£3o,i4ii 17s. od. The total Oovemmeot revenue derived from 

ptfiis estate in 1796 was ^24,255, the assets at that time being 

turned at £,2i,i,2T, los. od. The Collector reports that four- 

■"flfths of this estate now belong to Edbu Hfrilil Sil and brothers 

■ of Calcutta, the remaining one-fifth being held in two equal shares, 

■ Wider separate accounts, by the heirs and representatives of the 
Bhte Prdnndth Chaudhri of Sitkhird, in the 24 Pargands. The 
Pievenue paid by the Sils is ^17,903, 18s. od., and each of the 
I other two sharers pay ^2237, 19s. od., or a total of ^4475, i8s. od. 
I for the whole one-fifth share. The assets assessed on the one-fifth 
[ share are ^6403, i6s. od., leaving an annual profit of nearly 
[ ;£2ooo ; the assets of the share belonging to the Sil family has 
r been fixed at £,^z,Z%z, 18s. od., being ^24,929 in excess of the 
\ Government revenue. 

These figures amply illustrate the great increase in the value of 

I landed property. The Collector is of opinion that, with the ex- 

' cepCioD of the case of the Andul R^jd's estate, a considerable 

, increase of the rental is due to increase of population and extension 

:ultivation, the resumption of lands formerly held rent-free 

under invalid grants, and the growlh of commerce, as also the 

increased value of agricultural produce and recent enhancements 

of rent The exceptional and extraordinary excess of assets over 

in the estates belonging to the Rdji of Andul may be 

attributed not only to the causes mentioned above, but also lo 

the proximity of the estates to the metropolis, and to the fact that 

Rdm Charan Rdi, the founder of the family, was diiL-an in the 

Learly days of the British Government. It is suggested that these 

Iftnd other re\-enue free tenures were granted to Rim Charan as a 

^reward for his services. 

The Land LAW.^The provisions of Act X. of 1859 have been 
f largely made use of in Hiigli District, as the following stalemenl of 
I suits instituted under the Act will show: — In 1861-62, C676 
I original suits were instituted, besides 3S39 miscellaneous applica- 
' tions ; in 1861-63, there were 8374 original suits instituted, besides 
' 7753 miscellaneous applications ; in 1S66-67, the number of original 
I suits instituted amounted to 4415, and of miscellaneous applica- 
\ lions, to 9699 : in 1868-69, the number of original suits was 5608, 
I <od of miscellaneous applications, to,86t. 

Protection to Person and Property has much increased of 
llate years. In i860, there were ten Magisterial and twenty-two 
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Cnril and Rerenne Coons in the Ustiict ; in iS62, tben wen 
deren ib^i^ml and tTcntyihrec Ciril and Revenue Cooits ; in 
1869, the nmober of Ma^istenil Couits had incxeascd to fourteen, 
rood the Civil and Revenoe Cooits to twentf-&re ; in 1870-71, tbef 
I had inoeased funber to stneen Magisterul and t}iin)--Gve Ci^il and 
Kevenue Couna. Thoe were seven Cofenamed English oincers at 
woik in the Dietria ihroaghout the year in 1860-61, and eight in 
1870-71. I am unable lo gi^c the exact nnmber of Courts or of 
Covenanted gSceis in the District at eaiUer periods ; but thejr woe 
niDch fever. 

PoucE rBOTYcnos has also increased. Excluding the Snb- 
division of Jahinabdd lecently uansferred, the District is now 
divided into eighteen Police Cirdes (thamis). The force for the 
protection of life and property consists of the regular police, a 
municipal police for the protection of the town, and a turai police 
or village watch. As most of my revenue statistics refer to the 
period before the boundaries wefe revised, I give the police 
figures also for the year 1871. They include the JahiniMd 
Subdivision, now no longer belonging to the DistricL The 
regular police of Htigll and Howrah consisted of the following 
strength at the end of 1S71 : — 3 superior European officers, con- 
sisting of a District Superintendent each for Hiigli and Howrah, 
and an Assistant Superintendent for HUgli, reccii-ing a total salary 
of ;^j88o per annum ; 1 1 subordinate officers, on a salary of 
upwards of ;£'iio a year ; and 168 officers on less than ^lao ■ 
year, — maintained at a total cost of ^7308, or an average pay for 
each subordinate officer of ^^40, 16s. 6d. per annum ; 95S fool con- 
stables, maintained at a total cost of £1620, or an average annual 
pay of X7> •9S- od. for each man. The other expenses connected 
with the regular police in 187 1 were the following: — A sum of ^300 
allowed as travelling expenses to the Superintendents ; ^442, 6s. od. 
for pay and travelling allowances of their office establishments ; ^49, 
4s, od. for horse allowance; and jC2t26, las. od. for contingencies 
and all other expenses, bringing up the total cost of the regular police 
of the District to ;^2o,7a6, is. od. The Census Report of 1871 
returns the area of Hugh District, including Howrah. at 1414 
square miles, and the population at 1,488,556. According to these 
figures, the total strength of the regular police force is one man to 
every 1-35 square miles of the District area, or one man to every 
1305 of the population. The cost of maintenance is equal lo ^14, 
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d. per square miie of area, or 3ld. per head of the popula- 
These results, however, do not represent the actual facts. The 
!ensus figures of area and population are exclusive of Jahdn^bid ; 
ile the police statistics given above are for the year 1871, at which 
le Jahindbid formed a portion of Hugli District. In October 
I71, shortly before the transfers to Bardwdn and Midnapur, the 
■cyor-Geoeral returned the total area of the District at 1962 
[uare miles, giving one policeman to every i^a square miles of 
The municipal police maintained in the towns and large 
villages (excluding Howrah) consisted in 1871 of 23 officers and 
!6o men, kept up at a cost of ;^447S, ras. od., defrayed by means 
rates levied from the householders and shopkeepers carrying on 
isiness within municipal limits. The police of Howrah town are 
icluded in the regular District police, the Howrah Municipality 
contributing ;^2948, ?s. od. in JS71 for the maintenance of the Dis- 
trict pohce employed on town duty. The rural police, or chauki- 
ddrs, for the watch and ward of the villages in the interior of the 
District, consisted in 1S71 of 7068 men, maintained by rent-free 
giants of land and contributions from the villagers, at an estimated 
total cost, including both sources, of ;^i7,85S, ifis. od., or an 
average annual pay in money or lands of £3, los. 6d. for each 
man. Each village watchman has, on the average, 73 houses 
under his charge. 

[Including the regular police, the municipal police, and the vil- 
watch, the machinery for protecting person and property in 
[ligH District {including Howrah) consisted in r87i of a total 
brce of 8791 officers and men, equal, according to the Census 
returns of the area and population of the District in 1872, to 
an average of one man to every '16 of a square mile, or one 
man to every 169 of the population, maintained at an aggre- 
gate cost of ^43,057, los. od., equal to a charge of £^0, 4s. 
8jd. per square mile, or 7d. per head of the population. The 
area of the District, as constituted in 1871, however, amounted to 
1962 square miles, which would give one policeman of all ranks 
to every '22 of a square mile, the total cost being ^23, 13s. od. 
per square mile. The eighteen Police Circles {l/tdnds) into which 
the District is at present divided are as follow :^(i) In the Hilgll 
or Headquarters Subdivision — HiigU, Bdnsbdrii, Baligarb, Fanduah, 
and Dhanidkhill, (2) In the Serampur Subdivision^ — Serampur, 
Baidyabdii, Haripdl, Krishnanagar, and Chanditill {3) In the 
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Hoirrah Subdivision — Howrah, Durajor, and Jagatballabhpur. (4) 
In the Mahishrikhi Subdivision --Khindkul, Ampti, Ulubdiii, 
B^tgnin, and SytUnpur. 

Working of the Police. — During the year 1871, the police 
conducted 3786 'cognisable' cases, the percentage of 6n3l convic- 
tions to persons brought to trial being6i4peTcenL; and 6268 'non- 
cognisable ' cases, the proportion of final convictions to prisoners 
brought to trial being 54-4 per cent The total number of both 
cognisable and non-cognisable cases in 1S71 was 10,054, the per- 
centage of final convictions to prisoners brought to trial being 56*9 
per cent The following are the statistics of the serious crimes 
which occurred in Hugli District during the years 1870 and 1871, 
In 1870, 10 cases of murder were reported in Hugli proper, of 
which detection followed in but one instance, or only 10 per cenu ; 
4 murdeis took place in Howrah, but in no case was the crime 
followed by detectioa In 1871, 4 cases of murder occurred in 
Hugli. The report of the Inspector-General of Police, from which 
tlie above figures are taken, does not give the number of cases 
acquitted, but mentions that 5 men were acquitted after trial in the 
Sessions Courl ; neither does it repiort the number of murders (if 
any) which occurred in the Howtah pan of the District. The cases 
of murder have decreased of late years in HiSglt, trom 25 cases in 
1851, (o 8 in 1S61, and 4 in 1871. Gang robbery or dacoity is 
of frequent occurrence, although a very remarkable decrease has 
also taken place. In 1871, the number of cases in Hiigli proper 
had fallen to 10 from 20 in 1870; the average of the five years 
previous to 1870 showing upwards of 40 cases. The Inspector- 
General of Police, in his report for 1871, states: — 'The decrease 
may be ascribed to the strict supervision exercised over the rural 
fiolice ; to a good system of patrols instituted at the commencement 
of the dacoity season ; to the satisfactory working of a small detec- 
tive staff; to the constant looking up of released convicts and bad 
characters; and to the early setting in of the rains in 1871, which had 
the effect of rendering dacoity a more unpleasant and dangerous 
pastime than it usually is.' In serious cases, Hiigli District shows 
a very large percentage of acquittals, — no less than 84 out of 93 cases 
heard in the Sessions Court resulting in discharges. Out of the ten 
cases of dacoity which occurred in 1871, conviction only followed 
in one. 

The French Settlement of Chandamagar has long ofTered 
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Ifccilities for smuggling opium and spirits into British territory, 
ich was carried on to such an extent that a small police staff 
specially organized for the seizure of illicit spirits and opium. 
le Inspector-General of Police, in his report for 1871, stales 
lat this force 'worked remarkably well. The movements of the 
landaraagar smugglers were thoroughly exposed by men secretly 
leputed to the work, and the names and addresses of British pur- 
~ lasers of liquor manufactured in the French territory, together 
.th the average quantity taken monthly by each, were made known 
the Collectors of the Districts concerned. The working of the 
rench distillery, its income and expenditure, were learned by 
le District Superintendent of Police through an cx-ijdrdddr ; and 
knowledge thus acquired, coupled with other information 
iiubsequenily obtained, resulted in a large seizure. The conse- 
quences of these successes quickly became apparent : the ijdrtiddr 
or farmer of the French distillery proclaimed his inability to pay 
rent ; dealers in British territory refused to purchase from him 
eren if he was willing to risk exportations. The Chinese opium 
lerchants also left Chandamagar; and the native importers, dc- 
'ipairing of getting opium down country, and finding their supply 
exhausted, purchased from the Hdglf Collectorate.' 

Salt-smuggling ts carried on to a certain extent in Howrah. In 
1870, ar salt-smuggling cases came under the cognisance of the 
police, in which 21 persons were arrested and jo finally conviaed ; 
the quanuty of salt confiscated was about seven hundredweights, 
and the amount of fines levied, ;^ro, 17s. 6d. In 1871, 13 
'Cases occurred, in which 14 persons were arrested, and 7 finally 
invicted. The quantity of salt confiscated was about three- 
;ers of a hundredweight, the amoimt of fines levied being 
£^'i, as. 6d. 

Jail Statistics.' — In 1870, there were four jails in HiSgH, viz., 

the principal jail at the Civil Station of HiSglf, the HowTah jail, 

<and Subdivisional lock-ups at Serampur and Jahindbid. In 1871, 

iwever, the Subdivision of Jahindbid was transferred from the 

istrict. The following are the statistics of the jail population 

the District for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, 1870, and 187a. 

'he figures given for the first two years must be looked upon 

caution, and accepted subject to the same explanation as 

,t mentioned with regard to the jail-statistics in my Account of 

[idnapui and other Districts. 
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In the year 1857-5S, the first year for which materials are avail- 
able, the daily average number of prisoners in the jail and Sub- 
divisional loct-ups was Jz6 ; the total number of criminal, civil, 
and under-trial prisoners admitted during the year being 2472. 
The discharges were as follow : — Transferred, 433 ; released, 1538; 
escaped, 6; died, 193; executed, 4: total discharged, 1173. Jn 
1860-61, the jail returns show a daily average prison jropulation 
of Sig ; the total number of prisoners admitted during the year 
being 2405. The discharges were: — Transferred, 713; released, 
1633 ; escaped, 6 ; died, i6r ; executed, 2 : total discharged, 2515. 
In 1870, the daily average number of prisoners in jail was 632; 
the total admissions of the year being 1455- The discharges 
were: — Transferred, 107; released, 1269; escaped, 1; died, 41: 
total discharged, 1419. In J871, after the District had been 
reduced in size by the transfer of Jahin^bdd, the jail figures arc as 
follow: — Average daily number of prisoners, 415; total number 
of prisoners admitted during the year, 1205. The discharges were: 
— ^Transferred, 432 ; released, 574; escaped, 3; executed, a ;died, 
37 ; total discharged from all causes, 1048, 

The 5anitar>' condition of the HiSgli jail has much improved of 
late years. In 1857-58, the percentage of admissions into hospital 
amounted to 259'az, and the deaths to no less than 26-44 per cent, 
of the average jail population. In 1860-61, the ratio of prisoners 
admitted into hospital had fallen to i99'63 per cent., and the deaths 
to r9'75 per cent., of the mean jail popularion. In 1870, although 
the proportion of admissions into hospital rose as high as 3o8'22 
per cent., the deaths decreased to 6'48 per cent, of the average 
prison population. In 1872, the death-rate had again risen to 
9"03 per cenL The Inspector-General of Jails, in his report for 
1871, makes the following remarks upon the sanitary condition 
and health of the jail: — 'Cleanliness has been carefully attended 
to, and the sanitation is excellent Professional visitors always 
praise the jail; yet the mortality has been this year very consider- 
able, 9*03 per cent Hiiglf jail has never been healthy. The 
average death-rate of fifteen years back was eleven per cent, higher 
than any jail in the Bardwdn and Presidency Divisions ; but in 
all the worst years there seems to have been considerable over- 
crowding, whereas in 1872 there were fewer prisoners in the jail 
than there have been for fifteen years bacL The work of the 
prisoners was carefully regulated, and not excessive. The Civil 
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on of the District, in charge of the jaJI, scouts the notion 

lat penal labour has anything to do with the mortality. His own 

teplanation is, that the prisoners newly admitted from the HiSglf 

piatrict were in most cases in a weak and ansemic state, and that 

: prisoners received by transfer from other jails were found to 

very poor health. I had occasion to see a batch sent from 

flie Presidency to Hiigli shortly after their arrival, and they were 

ertainiy in a condition of health inferior to the average of the 

Presidency jail. So many deaths occurred shortly after admission 

ather from freedom or some other jail, that I think something may 

1 for this view ; and as I have on several occasions removed 

Bbealthy prisoners from Hugli to the central Jails, the average sUtus 

Jof health has naturally been reduced. Still the cJtplanation is 

I not quite satisfactory : the most fatal disease was not the HugU 

fever, but dysentery, which is pre-eminently a jail disease, If 

these weakly prisoners, with the endemic fever influence upon 

them, had been put into a jail with bad sanitary conditions, the 

readiness with which they yielded to dysentery *ould have been 

natural enough ; but the sanitary conditions of Hiigli are described 

as very good, and certainly impressed me as such. The question 

remains a puzzling one. One thing is clear, thai only good strong 

men ought to be sent to Hilgll; and I shall be specially careful 

on this point, both for the sake of health, and because HiSgli is 

one of the few jails that, under proper conditions, ought to make 

its manufactures pay.' 

The statistics for the Howrah jail for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, 

1S70, and 1872, are as follow: — In 1S57-58, the daily average 

number of prisoners in jail was 34 ; the total number of admissions 

during the year being 724. The discharges in 1857-58 were: — 

Transferred, 335; released, 349; died, 4; executed, z: total 

number discharged from all causes, 690. In 1860-61, the average 

jail population was 82; the total number of prisoners admitted 

I during the year being 544. The discharges were as follow: — 

I Transferred, 86; released, 438; escaped, i; died, 11; executed, 

: total number discharged from all causes, 537. In 1870, the 

\ daily average number of prisoners in jail was 103 ; the total number 

I tdmitted into jail during the year being 879. The discharges 

[were: — Transferred, 210; released, 635; escaped, 2; died, 5: 

I total number dischai^ed from all causes, 862. In 1872, after the 

■ transfer of Jahdndbdd Subdivision to Bardwdn and Midnapur, the 
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Howrah jail was reduced from a separate District jail into a 
Subdivisional lock-up of Hiiglt. The statistics of admissions and 
discharges for that year are as follow :— Average number of prisoners 
in jail, ia'74; total number admitted during the year, 608. The 
number discharged comprised 396 transferred; 203 released; and 
I executed : total number discharged from all causes, 600. The 
Howrah jail has maintained a higher standard of health than that 
of HiigK. In 1857-58, the deaths amounted to 1176 per cent; 
in 1S60-61, r3'4i per cent; and in 1870, 4^85 per cent of the 
average jail population. No deaths occurred in 1871. 

Cost of Ja.il Maintenance. — The average cost of maintenance 
per prisoner in the HiigU jail and lock-ups, including rations, 
establishment, hospital charges, clothing, contingencies, and all 
other charges except the cost of the prison police guard, is 
returned as follows ; — In 1854-55, it was ^4, 5s. 2^. per head ; in 
1857-58,11 was jC^, iSs. 8d. ; in iS6o-6i, it was j£^, 3s. to|d. ; 
in 1S70, jQ\, 6s. jo^d. per head. The cost of the jail police 
guard in 1870 amounted to an average of iis. lojd. per head, 
making a gross cost to Government of ^4, r8s. 9jd. per head. 
Materials are not available for showing the separate cost of the jaD 
police guard in former years. The average cost of maintenance 
per prisoner in the Howrah jail, including all charges except the 
cost of maintenance of the jail police guard, is returned as under : — 
In 1S54-55, it was £^, los. 3jd. per prisoner; in 1857-58, ^^6, 
los. sd. ; in 1S60-61, £2, r8s. i^. ; and in 1870, ^5, 17s. 4d. 
per head. The separate cost of the jail police guard in the latter 
year amounted to an average of jQi, rss. 9^. per head, making 
a gross average charge to Government of jCj, ris. ijd. per 
prisoner. The Inspector-General of Jails, in his report for 1870, 
returns the total cost of the Hiigli and Howrah jails and Sub- 
divisional lock-ups, including police guard, at £zsf>^^ 3sl ad. 
Excluding cost of police guard, which is included in the general 
police budget of the District, the cost of the jail amounted to 
^3058, 17s. 5d, In r87i, the cost of the jails, including police 
guard, amounted to ^2629, os. sd., and excluding police guard, 
to JC2245. as. gd. 

Jail MANUFACTtniES have been carried on at Hiigli for thirty 
years, the work performed by the prisoners contributing a con- 
siderable proportion towards the expense of their maintenance. 
In 1854-SS, the value of prison-made articles sold or consumed for 
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Ablic purposes amounted to ^328, 3s. io|(i., and the charges to 
IS, ajd,, leaving a profit of ^log, 14s. 8A. ; the average 

mings of each prisoner employed on manufactures amounted to 
£1, 19s, ad. In 1857-58, the total value of prison manufactures 
was ^2024, 4s. ijd., and the total charges ^427, 15s. gd., leaving 
ft profit of ;iJi596, Ss. 4jd. ; average earnings of each prisoner 
Itmployed on manufactures, ^S> 12s, gjd. In 1860-61, the value 
of prison manufactures increased to ^^3859, lis, yjd., the total 
charges being returned at onlyj^433, 9s. id., leaving a profit of 
^£'3426, as. 6d. ; average earnings of each prisoner employed in 
manufactures, _£6, 15s. 8d. In 1870, the total credits arising 
from jail manufactures, including sales, value of manufactured 
•nicies remaining in store at the end of the year, value of plant 
Wd machinery, etc., amounted to ;^36i4, 13s. 8d. ; the debits, 
including value of manufactured articles and raw material in store 
at the end of 1869, purchase of plant and machinery, and all 
charges incurred in 1870, amounted to ;^i79o, 16s. 6d. ; excess 01 
credits over debits, ^^1823, 17s. ad.; average earnings by each 
'prisoner employed on manufactures, ^^5, 7s. 3d. In 187a, the 
total credits arising from jail manufactures amounted to ^^2757, 6s. 
jd., and tlie debits to ^^1650, 53. 3d.; excess of credits over 
debits. £1 107, IS. ad. ; average earnings of each prisoner employed 
on manufactures, -£4, 17s. 2d. The credits for t87a included 
about ^600 worth of manufactured articles which remained unsold 
the end of the year. The average daily number of prisoners 
employed on prison manufactures in Hilgli jail in 1872 was 227'83, 
as follows: — Gunny- weaving. i77'3a; gardening, 9'82 ; manufactur- 

; clothing, 9^52; manufacturing oil, 2o'5o ; flour-grinding, "76; 
manufacturing blankets, I'o? ; manufacturing paper, 8'04 ; tailoring, 
■07 ; miscellaneous, 73 : total, a27'83. 

Manufactures were formerly carried on in the Howrah jail, but 
Bince it has been reduced to a Subdivisional lock-up they have been 
discontinued. In 1860-61, the total receipts arising from manu- 
factures in Howrah jail amounted to .;^i34, 19s. lod., and the 
total charges to ^85, 3s. ad., leaving a profit of ^£'49, i6s. 8d. ; 
average earnings of each prisoner employed on manufactures, £], 
8s. s^d. In 1870, the total credits arising from prison labour 
intcd to j^439, 19s. 9jd.,and the total debits to ;£275, 6s. od., 
leaving a profit of ^£'164, 13s. 9jd. ; average earnings of each 
prisoner employed on manufactures, _£i, as. ad. 
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Edccatiox. — The prindpol edacadonal institiition in Hiigll 
Distiict is the HdgU CoUrge. This institiitioD has a special interest 
f its own, and the foUoning is a biief account of its foundation 

d snbseqaent history : — In 1814, a wealtbj Mnhanunadan gentle- 

I, named Itluhammad Mahsfn, owning a one^otnth share of the 

It Sajyidpur estate in Jessot District, died witboat beirs, leaving 

, valued at ^£"4500 a year, m pies utvi. The estate and 

I management were >-ested in two trustees. According to the 
tenas of the devise, the estate was divided into nine shares of 
jCs°° ^ J*" each, of which tlirec shares, or j^t 500 a year, were 
to be spent upon religious observances at the imdmbdrd or great 
mosque of Hilgli ; four shares, or jQiooo a year, upon keeping the 
imdmbdrd in good repair, and the payment of salaries and pensions 
of officers attached to the imimhdrd; the remainder, ot j^tooo 
per annum, was to be equally divided between the tmslees, as their 
share. Soon after the death of the testaior, the trustees quanelled 
among themselves, and the management of the estate fell into 
great contusion. Subsequently, owing to malversation of the trust 
funds. Government dismissed the trastees, and itself assumed 
charge of ihe estate. The right of aMumption was opposed by the 
original trustees, but the action of Government was upheld both by 
the Courts in India and the Privy Council in England. The Board 
of Re^'enue appointed the Collector of Jessor, on the jMrt of Govern- 
ment, as one trustee, who was to look afler the financial n 
ment of the estate ; with a Muhammadan gentleman as a s 
trustee, to have charge of the imdmbdri. 

During the long period of litigation between the original t 
and Ihe Government, the annual income accumulated, fonning a 
surplus fund of ^^86,110. This fund was devoted to founding 
and endowing the Hiigli College in 1836. It was further in- 
creased by a portion of the original samiftdAri, and by the lapse 
of various pensions with which the estate had been burdened. The 
HiSglf College thus established was in fact an English college^ 
only a small portion of the sum being devoted to an Arabic and 
Anglo-Persian department. This establishment of a college for 
almost purely high class English education, founded and main- 
tained out of a devise by a Muhammadan, has always been 
looked upon as a great wrong by the Musalmin community of 
Bengal. Although an educational foundation came technically within 
the purposes for which the estate was devised, the Muhammad; 
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rseveringly argued that it should be an educationa] establishment 

1 the Musalmja plan, such as the founder would have him- 

^f approved. It is true that a smaJl Madrasah or Muhanimadan 

Qol is attached to the College, but the number of pupils attend- 

it is small. In 1856-57 it contained 67 pupils, and at the end 

1871 only 54 pupils. The college itself was almost entirely 

lonopolised by the Hindus, the Musalmdns having persistently 

i aloof from our system of education. Latterly, however, the 

mber of Musalm^ pupils has increased, especially within the 

t few years, since the question of Muhammadan education has 

prominently brought forward. The following table shows 

Pie proportion of Muhammadan scholars at 4he HiSgli College 

ind Collegiate School for the years 1856-57, i36o-6i, 1865-66, 

1870-71. 



IStatement sHowir 



; Religion of Pupils attending the Hi;cli 
College, 
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TcHl 
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College Dbfabtuknt. 
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School Department. 
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P The Education Report for 1871-72 returns the total income of 

the Hdgli College at ;^78i3, 4s. 2d., including the Collegiate 

School; and the expenditure at .^8035, ras. 4d., also including 

the Collegiate School. Deducting ^^iiaS, us. od, from the re- 

Kceipt side on account of fees paid to the school, and £,t(>23, 5s. 

^^od. from the expenditure side as the total cost of the school 

lepartment, the net revenue of the Hiigh College in 1871-72 

mounted to ;^6684, 13s. 4d., and the net expenditure to £,^j,\i, 

ifis. 6d. 
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The axnplaiDts of the MuhamDudans regarding the appropna- 
tioD of a Masalmfa endowment for the putposes of the HiSgli 
CoOe^ gare rise to a long discussion as to the remodelling the 
vptxm of Mnhammadan education in Bengal. In 1861, Maulvf 
J Abdul Latifl in a pamphlet regaidmg the re-organization of the 
Arabic department of the Hiigli College, attributes one of the 

ises of the non-attendance of Muhammadan pupils to the dis- 
continaance of granting free tx>ard and lodging to poor scholars, 
as was provided for by the original trustees, and which is looked 
upon as an essential pait of gratis education for poor Muhamioa- 
dans. Subsequendy, the Maulvi's suggestion that the system should 
be again introduced of allowing free board and lodging, was adopted. 
A house adjacent to the college was purchased for the purpose, 
and recently a number of boys living at a distance, whose parents 
could not aSbrd to provide for their maintenance elsewhere than at 
home, were admitted as fiee boarders. 

In 1S71, the whole subject of Muhammadan education having 
come ■anAex the notice of the Govern or -General, the Govern- 
ment of India, on the 7th August, passed a Resolution, which 
was circulated to all local Governments, desiring "that more 
systematic encouragement should be given to the classical and 
vernacular languages of the Muhammadans in all schools and col- 
leges.' The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal proposed to with- 
draw the greater part of the Mahsin endowment fund from the 
Hiigti College, and to employ it in strengthening the Muhammadan 
departments of schools in Districts containing a large Musalmin 
population. The Lieutenant-Governor's proposal was approved 
of by the Supreme Government in its letter of the 13th June; and 
in order lo supply the place of the sum thus drawn from the 
HdgU College to be specially de^-oted to Muhammadan education, 
the Government of India increased the Bengal educational assign- 
ment by an additional grant of j^'sooo. Upon receipt of this 
sanction, the Government of Beng.al passed a Resolution reganUng 
the appropriation of the funds rendered available for Muhamma- 
dan education. The total sum at the disposal of the Lieutenant* 
Governor for special Muhammadan education in Bengal consisted 
of iCSS°° P^^ annum from the Mahsin endowment fund, and 3, 
grant of .^^3800 for the Calcutta Madrasah and its attached 
schools, according to the Educational budget of 1873-74 ; total, 
^£'9300. Out of this sum, the Govemmeol recently established 
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new Madrasalts at Dacca, Chittagong, and Rijshihi. The Hiig!( 
Madrasah was also retained ; the giant for its maintenance being 
increased from ^600 to ^^840 per annum. 

GekerjIL Education has rapidly diffused itself in Hilgli District 
of iate years, the number of Government and Aided schools having 
increased from 66 in 1856-57, to 104 in 1870-71, and the number 
of pupils in the same period from 7011 to 13,543. This is in 
addition to 252 private and unaided schools returned by the In- 
spector in 1871, and attended by an estimated number of 7521 
pupils. Only 6 of these schools are inspected by the Educational 
Department ; regarding the rest no details are available. The number 
of private schools is much greater than that given here, but these 
are all of which the department have any information. Among 
the Government and Aided schools, the greatest increase has been 
in the Aided vernacular schools, which have increased from 30 in 
1856-57, to no in 1870-71, the total number of pupils having risen 
from 1 739 to 56 73 in the same period ; and the Aided girls' schools, 
which have increased from i in 1856-57, attended by 26 pupils, to 
31 in 1870-71, attended by 574 pupils. The greater part of the 
cost of education is defrayed by local contributions, school fees, 
etc In 1856-57, out of a total cost of ;£ao,ia6, 8s. 3d. for educa- 
tion, Government only paid ^^7309, 15s. 7d. ; in 1860-61, the total 
cost of education in the Government and Aided schools amounted 
to ^14.987, 13s. 6d., of which only ;^38t6, 19s. 5d, was paid by 
the State; in 1870-71, out of a total cost of ^26,776, 13s. lod., 
the Government contribution amounted to only ;^653J, 14s. od. 
The following comparative table, compiled from the Reports of 
the Education Department for 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71, ex- 
hibits the number of Government and Aided schools in the District 
in each of these years, the number of pupils attending them, the 
cost of education to Government, and the amount defrayed by 
fees or from private sources. The figures for the two earlier years 
must be received with caution, and as only approximately correct ; 
in the tabular appendices to the Annual Educational Reports, the 
names of some schools have been given without any details of 
expenditure or receipts, and one without even the number of 
pupils. The total number of schools is correct, but the columns 
showing the number of pupils, cost, etc., contain this element of 
error. The following is the table ; — 
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In 1871-71, exclusive of the now separated Jahin^MdSubdivisi 
and consequent decrease of area ofthe District, the number ofGovi 
merit and Aided schools decreased to 1 93, and the number of pupils 
attending them to 11,809, exclusive of the HdgU College, attended 
by 142 students, but inclusive of the Collegiate School. Besides 
these State schools, there are also 6 unaided schools inspected 
the Educational Department, attended by 554 pupils on the 3] 
March 1872, besides 246 other unaided schools uninspected 
the Educational Department, but reported on by the police, and 
attended by 6967 pupils, making a total of 445 Goveramenl aided 
and unaided schools, attended by 19,330 pupils. The sei-en 
principal schools in the District are — (i) the HiigU Coil^iate 
School; (3) the Hiigli branch school; (3) the Uttarpiri school; 
and (4) the Howrah school, all imder the management of Govern- 
ment ; (5) the Aided school at Konnagar ; (6) the Free Church 
Aided school al Hiigli; and (7) the Serampur unaided Collegiate 
School The Inspector of the Circle slates thai the Serampur 
College — the best tnufassal unaided college in Bengal — 'was 
founded in 1818, the entire expense of the building, about 
XiS-ooOi being met by the private earnings of the Serampur 
missionaries, Carey, Marshman, and Ward, After the death of Dr. 
Marshman, the college was carried on for many years, at a heavy 
annual cost, by Mr. J. C. Marshman. On his departure from India 
in 1856, it was placed under the general direction of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, which has since contributed towards its support 
and become identified with its operations.' 

The 193 schools of all classes in Hdgli District which submitted 
returns of income and expenditure, contained 11,809 P'Jpils, and 
were conducted by 563 teachers. They received from Government 
;£S^4S' '°^- ^^- J collected by fees, £fii-i,z, 19s, 3d. ; obtained by 
subscriptions or endowments, £,^t2T-, 8s. 6d. llie total income of 
the schools amounted to ;£i8,6io, 18s. od., and the expenditure to 
;^i8,8rz, 14s. 3d., the excess of expenditure over income being satiSj 
fied out of the balance of the subscriptions of 1 87 1, This is 
of the receipts and expenditure of the Hiigli College. The ai 
number of pupils in the schools in Hilglf is considerably 
than that in other Districts, the number of pupils to a teacher 
about the same as elsewhere. The average attendance in tli 
Government and Aided schools and the six unaided schools 
have furnished statistics to the Education Department, was 75 
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cent in 1872, — ^just one boy in every four on the rolls being always 
absent With regard to the status of the pupils attending the 
schools, the Inspector states as follows : — ' The schools in Hdgli 
are pre-eminently the schools of the middle class of society. This 
arises from the absence of pdthsdids, the modem village school 
system not having been regularly introduced into Hdgli, and the 
uninspected village schools not giving statistics. In every average 
thousand pupils in the 193 Government and Aided schools and the 
6 inspected unaided schools, there were, in 1872, 10 from the 
higher classes of society, 666 from the middle, 323 from the lower, 
and I whose parentage was not known. Two-thirds of the pupils, 
therefore, are from the middle classes. A thousand pupils would 
be distributed among the schools in the following manner : — ^331, or 
just one-third, in higher English schools 3 448, or 45 per cent, in 
middle schools ; 161 in primary schools ; 51 in girls' schools ; and 
g in normal schools. It is evident that one of the chief wants in 
Hdglf is an extension of primary education among the masses.' 

I reproduce the following table of schools in 1871-72, and the 
subsequent paragraphs from the Annual Report on Public Instruc- 
tion for that year. It exhibits the state of public instruction in a 
somewhat different form from that given in the previous table, and 
also indicates the extent to which education is cauied on by the 
missionaries : — 
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The foregoing table is exclusire of the HdgH College, on 
as already shown, a tolal expenditure of ;£'54i3, 6s. ^d. 
incurred, derived from landed property, fees, and endowment funds 
invested in Government stock. If this sum be added, a total of 
j£"z3,82S is obtained, excluding schools not under inspection. 

Higher Schools. — 'There are,' writes the Inspector, '28 higher 
schools in Hiigll District, of which 4 are under the entire manage- 
ment of Government, 2 1 are Aided schools, and 3 are unaided. On 
the 31st March 1872, the Government schools had 1291 pu] 
the 31 Aided schools 2404, and the 3 unaided schools 729. 
Government school contains on the average 322 boys, each Aii 
school 114, and uiuided school 243. Hence the Govemmf 
schools are three times as large as the Aided schools. Among tt 
unaided schools is the large collegiate school of the Seram] 
Mission. The daily attendance in Government schools bears a 
higher proportion to the number on the roll than in the Aided 
schools. The cost to Government of each boy in the 4 Govern- 
ment schools was 4s. 6id. a year, and of each boy in the : 
schools I OS. 

' Some people still entertain the erroneous notion that 
ment schools are more expensive than other schools, A glance aT 
the accounts of the excellent Government schools in Hilgll District 
will dissipate the delusion. The Hdgli Collegiate School is not 
included in the following list, as it is supported by endowment ^— 
(i) The Howrah school, in 1871, did not touch a farthing of 
assignment, and was not only self-supporting, but returned a di 
profit of ^4, 17s. ltd. to Government after every expense was 
paid- The cost to Government of each boy's education was 
nothing, (a) The Aided higher school at Sibpur, a mile and a half 
from Howrah school, cost Government £,(>%, rs. od., and collected 
in fees and subscriptions ^228, 18s. od. The average number 
its rolls was 157, and the average cost to Government for 
pupil was 8s. 8d. ; yet people say that Aided schools, of which 
pur is a fair s]>ecimen, are necessarily cheaper to Government 
State schools. (3) Uttarpiri school contained 213 boys in i 
and cost £,(iT3, las. od. The receipts were ^802, 12s. od 
which sum ;^S32, 14s. od. were derived from fees and fines, 
^30 from invested savings. An endowment of sC^Ja, liberaU] 
made by the Ultarpiri zamindirs, was met by the Goverami 
equivalent, and the school year terminated with a profit of ;£i; 
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which will be duly funded. The funded savings of the Uttarpdri 
school now amount to ^^1150 invested in. Government securities, 
and ^131, 14s. od. not yet invested. The cost to Government of 
the education of each boy at Uttarpiri was is. lojd. for the whole 
year of 1872. The Hiigh branch school in 1872 had 259 pupils, 
who cost Government ^372, and who paid in fees, etc., ;£575, 
as, od., or more than double the Government allowance. The cost 
to Government of each pupil for the year was £^\, is. od. The 
four Government schools of Hilgli stand among the Iwenty-two best 
of the many hundred of higher schools in the Bengal Presidency. 

'The 25 Government and Aided higher schools in HiSglf cost the 
State, in 1872, ^1499, 4s, gd. ; while they raised in fees ;£S3S7, 
6s. sd., and from endowments and subscriptions ^2932, los. iid. 
The total expenditure on these schools in 1872 amounted to 
j£io,oig, los. lod., of which Government contributed a trifle over 
one-sevenih of the whole, or Ss. ijd. pet head. These 25 schools 
contained 3695 boys, taught by 1 76 teachers, or an average of 7 
teachers and 148 pupils to each school. Each master teaches on 
the average 7\ boys. Of the 3695 pupils, 3534 are Hindus, 134 
Musalmins, and 27 Christians; and of the 176 teachers, 162 are 
Hindus, 5 Muhammadans, and 9 Christians. The Musalmdn 
teachers are all employed in the Hdgll CoUegiate School. The 
Madrasah attached to the Collegiate School is not entered in the 
returns. Regarding the social position table, 331 pupils in every 
1000, or one-third, are in higher English schools. Of these 331, 4 
belong to the higher classes of society, 276 to the middle, and 51 to 
the lower classes. 

MrnDLG Class English Schools. — ' I think it would be well if 
a distinction were made in the statistical form between the English 
and vernacular schools of this class. The simple fact that 1599 
boys in 27 English schools paid ;£ii45, 12s. 5d. as fees, or 
14s. 3fd. each, while 3832 boys in 63 vernacular schools i>aid 
^^1187, i8s. 7d. only, or 6s. 2id. each, shows that people willingly 
pay for Enghsh more than double what they pay for vernacular 
instruction ; and this fact proves that there is so essential a diflTer- 
c in the schools, that they deserve to be considered separately. 
The 27 middle class English schools are taught by 105 teachers, 
of whom loa are Hindus, t Christians, and 1 Musalmdn. Of the 
1599 pupils, 1523 are Hindus, 31 Muhammadans, and 45 Christians. 
The Muhammadans form less than two per cent of the pupils.' 
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Vernacular Middle Class Schools. — 'The 5 middle < 
Goverament vernacular schools, cont^nirg 514 boys, cost the Stat^ 
in 1S71-72, ;£"i7o, los. od., or 6s. 7|d. per head. The 84 Aided 
middle class schools, cootaining 4787 boys, cost the State ^194=, 
9s. od., or 8s. ijd. per head. As to results, the Hiigli middle 
English school stood at the head of mujassal English middle 
schools ; of the 5 Government vernacular schools. Sedkhild and 
Hiigli model schools stood first and third among the verriacular 
schools of Hiigli, and second and fifth among all the schools of 
the educational Circle, and two others did well. The remaining 
Government vernacular school has only lately been established at 
Ganespur in the southern extremity of the District, where schools 
are almost unknown, and could not compete in the eMininations, 
The most expensive of the Government vernacular schools is of 
course this poor out-of the way school at Ganespur, each boy in it 
costing four times as much as each pupil at HiJgll or Uttarpdri, and 
three times as much as each puptl at SedkhdU : yet it is an ex- 
penditure which ought to be maintained, for if Government does 
not establish schools in the southern part of the Dislrici, no one 
else will. The saminddn in the southern tracts maintain only the 
English school at Bignin and Mighkaly^n, and have no v 
or primary schools. 

'The 63 vernacular Government and Aided schools, 
pupils, were taught in 1871-72 by 181 teachers. Of the pupils, 
3743 were Hindus, 81 Musalradns, and 8 Christians; the 181 
teachers were all, without exception, Hindus. Somewhat more 
than two per cent, of the pupils were Musalmins. It is thus evi- 
dent that Muhammadans in Hdgli are even less numerous in the 
middle class English and vernacular schools than in the higher 
schools ; but this fact is due to the number of Musalmins attendi 
the Hiigli Collegiate School. 

Primary Schools.—' Only 55 primary schools received Govd 
ment aid in 1871-72 ; of these, zg are managed by t 
These schools are connected with the Free Church of Scodand, a 
lie in the northern portion of the District The sum spent I 
Government on primary education was ^260, 6s. od., or only f 
per cent, of the total sum spent on educarion generally ij 
trict. These facts show mcontestably, that in spite of the wondl 
ful development of higher and middle class education in HdgtlS 
primary education has been neglected. The filAsdid system, or 
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some similar plan, requires to be introduced and developed in 
HiigU. In primary schools, the statistics of Aided schools are 
the only ones available. The 55 Government and Aided primary 
schools and pithsilas are attended by 1940 pupils, and taught by 

teachers. The pupils cods ist of 1663 Hindus, 276 Musalmdns, 
and I Christian; of the teachers, 59 are Hindus, and z Muharoma- 
dans. As the Free Church Mission has 21 Aided lower class 
schools m Hiiglf, superintended by Christian converts, the fact that 
village teacher is a Christian is remarkable. The Church 
Missionary Society has a circle of 8 primary schools in the neigh- 
bourhood of PdnchU, and for them also there is no village teacher 
who is a Christian. Christian instruction in both these cases is 
given by the superintendents, who visit the school frequently. 

Girls' Schools. — 'The girls' schools in HiigK number ai ; they 
contained 634 pupils on the roll on the 31st March 1872, 568 on 
the roll for the monthly average, and 382 in daily attendance. The 
number of pupils at the end of 1871-72 was fast increasing; the 
attendance, however, is only 67 per cent. One girl in every three is 
always absent, and not only learns nothing herself, but keeps back the 
other two, for she causes time to be wasted in unnecessary repetition. 
Irregularity of attendance is the great bane of girls' schools. The 
best girls' schools in the District are those of Uttarpird, Bdli, and 
Konnagar ; next to these are the schools at Serampur and Ghutii 
Bilzdr in the town of HiSgll. Uttarpiri and Ghutii Bdzir, the two 
largest schools in the District, had 49 and 53 girls on the roll 
respectively at the end of 1871-72. 

The Hitakari Sabhi of Ultarpiri has published a report of its 
exertions in the cause 'of female education. The schools which 
compete in the Hitakari examinations are the best schools in the 
District, but they were also the best before the association began its 
operations; the girls' schools of Uttarpir^, Konnagar, and Bdli 
have for years been mentioned as the best schools of the Circle. 
Slill the operations of the Sabhi are exceedingly useful. The com- 
parison of the girls' schools with the primary boys' schools give 
these singular results: — 382 girls in average attendance receive 
^£'421, los. od. from Government, besides ^19, 4s. od. in scholar- 
ships ; 1503 boys in average attendance receive only ^260, 6s. od., 
and no scholarships. This disparity ought to be adjusted. It 
should, however, be said in explanation, that in the girls' schools 
L three-fourths of the pupils are from the middle ranks of society, and 
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only one-fourth from the lower ranks ; while in the primary schools 
for boys, two-thiids of the pupils are from^thc lower ranks; and that 
in vernacular schools, the middle class schools expect more money 
from Government than the lower class. Among the 634 girls at 
school, 576 are Hindus, and 58 are Christians; there are no 
Muhammadans, Among the 37 teachers are a Musa lmAn s and 8 
Christians.' 

Educational Results : Entr'ance Ekabiinations. — The Cal- 
cutta University entrance examination determines the reputation of 
the higher schools. As might be expected, the four Government 
schools rank highest, because they have the best masters and the 
highest reputation. The following is a statement of the number of 
pupils from the higher schools of Hiigli District, who successfully 
passed the entrance examination of the Calcutta University in 
187 1-71 ; — { 1 ) Hiigli Government Collegiate School — 6 pupils passed 
in the first division, 15 in the second division, and 6 in the third 
division: total, 27. (2) Uttaipiri Government school — 6 pupils 
passed in the first, 2 in the second, and 6 in the third division : 
total, 14. (3) Howrah Government school — 3 in the first, 4 in the 
second, and 5 in the third division : total, u. (4) Hilgti Govern- 
ment branch school — 3 in the first, 4 in the second, and 2 in the 
third division : total, 8. (5) Konnagar Aided school — i in the first, 
4 in the second, and i in the third division : total, 5, (6) Serampur 
unaided Collegiate School — 5 in the second, and i in the third 
division : total, 6. (7) Chinsurah Free Church Aided school — 4 in 
the second, and I in the third division : total, 5, (S) JanAi Aided 
training school — 3 in the second, and i in the third division ; total, 
4. (9) BaMgarh Aided school — a in the second, and 1 in the third 
division: total, 3. (10) Sdlkhii unaided school — 2 in the second, 
and 1 in the third division: total, 3. (11) Ilchhobi Mollii Aided 
school — I each in the second and third divisions: total, a. (12) 
Dogshari Aided school — i only in the first division. (13) Chinsurah 
unaided Hindu school — 3 in the third division: total, 3, (14) 
Andul Aided school^ — 1 only in the first division. (15, 16, and 17) 
Ampti, Bdgn^n, and Bhdst^d Aided schools — each i pupil in the 
second division: total, 3. {18 and 19) Sibpur Aided school and 
Binsbdrid Free Church Aided school — efich i pupil in the third 
division: total, 2, The total number of pupils from these 19 
schools who successfully passed the University entrance examina- 
tion was 100, of whom 20 passed in the first i 
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second division, and 31 in the third division. The junior scholar- 
ships awarded on the result of the examination were as follow: — 
(i) HdgK Collegiate School — i first grade scholarship, i second 
grade scholarship, and 4 third grade scholarships : total, 6 scholar- 
ships, (z) Uttarpdrd school — 3 second grade and 3 third grade 
scholarships : total, 6. (3) Howrah school — 3 third grade scholar- 
ships : total, 3. (4) Hugh branch school — 1 second and 1 third 
grade scholarship: total, a. (5, 6, and 7) Andul, Konnagar, and 
Dogshard Aided schools — each i third grade scholarehip : total, 3, 
Total of the seven schools — i first, 5 second, and 14 third grade 
scholarships : grand total, 20, The students who gained these 
scholarships were all Hindus. 

MiKOR Scholarship Examination. — Eighteen schools sent up 
64 candidates to this examination in r87 1-72 ; i passed in the first 
division, 12 in the second, and as in the third ; the remaining 26 
were unsuccessful. Only one scholarship was awarded, which fell to 
a student of Bhindirdah school. All the candidates were Hindus, 
_For the vernacular scholarship examination, out of 135 candidates, 
121 were successful, all of whom were Hindus, Of these candidates, 
30 passed in the first division, 47 in the second, and 44 in the third. 
The Hiigli schools stood in the following order according to the 
merit marks on the general list, at the last vernacular scholarship 
examinations: — (i) Sedkhdii model school; (2) Konnagar school; 
{3) Hugh model school; {4) Rishri school ; (5) Ballabhpur school; (6) 
Bill Barraclcpur school ; and (7) Serampur school. Eight scholarships 
tenable for four years were awarded, 4 of which fell to Konnagar school, 
and 2 each to Sedkhdld and Bdli schools. Nine one-year scholar- 
ships were awarded as under : — Seikh^li school, 2 ; Konnagar school, 
I ; Hiigli model school, 2 ; and Injersh^^, Ampti, Chanditili, 
and Bdli schools, i each, 

pRiMARV EducatiO!* UNDER SiR G. Campbell. — The foregoing 
account of education in HilgU District was written before the 
Report on Public Instruction was issued for 1872-73. During that 
year a vast expansion of primary education took place, under a 
system of village teachers, inaugurated by Sir George Campbell, 
The following table exhibits the results of 1S72-73 as compared 
with those in the preceding year, given in the table ante, pp. 
400, 401 of this Statistical Account It will be seen that the 
number of schools in HdgH District incr^sed in that single year 
from 445 to 1151; the number of pupils from 19,330 to 28,902; 
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while the State expenditure only rose from ^5245 to ;f 6137. As 
in the previous table, this statement is exclusive of the Hilgli 
College. In 1871-72, the net revenue of the college was ^£"6684, 
13s. od., and the expenditure ;^54i3, 6s. 4d. In the following 
year, 1872-73, the total net revenue of the college was ^£^7470, 
4s. od, and the expenditure ;^578i, 8s. od. Adding the figures 
for the HiigK College to the statement, it would give a total educa- 
tional expenditure of ;^24,226 in 1871-72, and of £,2^2*10 in 
1872-73, exclusive of the cost of unaided inspected schools, and of 
schools not inspected by the Educational Department Sir George 
Campbell based his system on the adoption, as far as possible, of 
the existing indigenous mechanism of education. By small but 
widely-scattered grants he brought the hedge-schools under super- 
vision, and forced a higher standard of instruction upon them. The 
marvellous economy of his scheme is in part due to the circum- 
stance that the supervision is, to a large extent, conducted by 
the District Magistrate, who, of course, receives no additional pay 
for the work. 
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Postal Statistics, — A considerable increase has taken place of 
late )'ears in the use of the Post Office by the people. Between 
i86i-6z and 1870-71, the number of letters tccdved at the P« 
Offices in HiigU District has increased by nearly one-half, or 49 p 
ceDL ; the number of letters received having risen from 190,523 ni 
1861-61, to 109,111 in 1865-66, and to 284,348 in 1870-71. 
total number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books recdv* 
increased from 211,038 in 1861-62, to 230,046 in 1865-66, : 
306,467 in 1870-71. The number of letters despatched from ti 
District Post Offices increased from 157,412 in 1S61-62, to 2o6,3l03 
in 1865-66 ; and the total number of letters, newspapers, 
and books, from 164,784 in 1861-62, to 213,523 in 1865-661 
have not yet succeeded in obtaining the number of letters, e 
despatched in 1870-71. The Hiigli Post Office more than c 
its expenses, and both receipts and expenditure have more than 
trebled since 1860-61. In the former year, the total postal receipts 
amounted to j£ioS6, 19s. 4d., and the expenditure to j^8i t, 17s, 
\Seatence amtimied on next page. 



Postal Statistics for Hugli District {incldding Howrah), 
FOR THE Years 1861-62, 1865-66. and 1870-71, 
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Sale of postage 

Casb collections, . 
Total receipts, . . 
Total eipcndilurc. 


.^433 18 3 
653 I I 
1086 19 4 


;£456 '9 7 
720 6 3 
1177 5 "» 
10S3 9 


y:.8i9 IS M 
1424 17 8 



• Eiclusive of receipts from sale of service stamps for ofiiciil 
which in 1870-71 amounted 10 C^^h '9*- 9^- Service sumps 
dnced in 1866. 
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r, 4od, In 1865-66, ihe postal receipts amounted to ^1 177, 5s. lod., 
I and the expenditure to ^^1083, 9s. od. In 1870-71, the revenue 
I of the Post Office had increased to ^^3254, 13s. 7d., exclusive 
I of ;^263, 19s. gd., receipts from sale of stamps for official corre- 
r spondence, which in previous years were included with the general 
receipts, making a total revenue from the Hugh Post Office of 
.£3518, 13s. 4d. The postal expenditure in 1S70-71 amounted to 
;^3io8, 6s. 5d. The preceding table, showing the number of 
letters, newspapers, etc, received at and despatched from the 
HilgU Post Office, together with the postal receipts and expendi- 
ture, for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, is compiled 
from a return furnished to me by the Director-General of Post 
\ OfGces. 

Political Divisions. — For administrative purposes, Hiigll Dis- 
trict is divided into the following four Subdivisions : (1) the Sadr or 
Headquarters Subdivision ; (2) Serampur Subdivision ; (3) Howrah 
Subdivision ; and (4) Mahishrdkhd Subdivision. The Jahdnibid 
Subdivision, which fonnerly belonged to Hiigli District, was se- 
parated from it in 1877, and the parganis composing it were 
transferred, some to Midnapur and some to Bardwdn District. The 
Census Report of 1872, Appendix, Statements i A and i B, give 
the area, population, etc., of the different Subdivisions of Hiigli 
District as under : — 
(1) The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision was formed in 

(1820, when the District was constituted. According to the Census 
■ of 1872, it contains a total area of 436 square miles, with g6i villages 
or townships, 98,689 bouses, and a total population of 363,635 
souls, of whom 267,805 or 737 per cent, are Hindus, the pro- 
portion of Hindu males to the total Hindu populalion being 477 
per cent ; 95,378 or 26^2 per cent, are Muhammadans, the propor- 
[ tion of males in the total Musalmin population being 477 per 
I cent ; 388 or 'i per cent, are Christians, the proportion of males in 
the total Christian population being 5i'3 per cent. ; and 64 belong 
to other denominations not separately classified in the Census 
Report, the proportion of males among them being 56-3 per cent. 
Proportion of males of all religions in the total Subdivisional 
populalion, 477 per cent Average density of the population, 834 
per square mile ; average number of villages or townships, 2-20 per 
square mile; average number of persons per village, 378; average 
^L number of houses, 226 per square mile ; average number of inmates 
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per house, %^^. The Subdivision contains the five Police Circ 

Hiigli, BinslXirii, Baiigarb, Panduah, and Dhanidkhili. 

{2) Serampur SuBon'isioN, constituted in 1845, contains a total 
area of 349 square miles, 803 villages or townships, 86,793 houses, 
and a population of 393,864. Of the total Subdivisional population, 
324,830 or 8i-5 per cent, are Hindus, the proportion of males in 
the total Hindu population being 493 per cent ; 68,386 or 17-4 
per cenL are Muhammadans, proportion of males in the total Masai- 
min population 47-8 percent; 601 or i per cent are Christians, 
the proportion of males in the Christian population being 531 per 
cent. ; 47 are peraons of other denominations, the proportion of 
males among them being 68'i per cent Proportion of males of 
all religions in the total Subdivisional population, 49 per cent. 
Average density of the population, 1 1 29 per square mile ; average 
number of villages or townships, 2'3o per square mile; average 
number of houses, 249 per square mile ; average number of inmates 
per house, 45. The Subdivision comprises the five Police Circles 
of Serampur, Baidyab^ti, Haripdl, Krishnanagar, and Chanditali. 

(3) HowRAH Subdivision, created in 1843, contains a total area 
of 171 square miles, 298 villages or townships, 57,667 houses, and 
a population of 297,064. Of the total Subdivisional population, 
^35i973 Of 79'S P^r cent are Hindus, the proportion of males in 
the total Hindu population being 50-6 per cent.; 59,148 or 19*9 
per cenL are Muhammadans, the proportion of males in the total 
Musalmin population being 517 percent; 1570 or -5 per cent, are 
Christians, the proportion of males in the total Christian population 
being g2'8 per cent ; and 373 persons or u per cent belong to 
other denominations, the proportion of males among them being 
689 per cent Proportion of males of all religions in the total 
Subdivisional population, 50-9 per cent. Average density of the 
population, 1737 per square mile; average number of villages or 
townships, 174 per square mile; average number of persons per 
village, 997 (including the large town of HowTsh in the average) ; 
average number of houses per square mile, 337 ; average number 
of inmates per house, 5-2. The Subdittsion contains the three 
Police Circles of Howrah, Dumjor, and Jagatballabhpur. 

(4) MAHtsHRAKHA SiiUDi VISION, established in 1872, contains a 
total area of 468 square mites, 1128 townships or villages, 79.554 
houses, and a population of 433,993 souls. Of the total Su b- 
divisional population, 357.827 or Si's per cent are Hindus, \ 
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portion of males in the total Hindu population, 47 'g per cent; 
76,113 or lyi per cent are Muhammadans, the proportion of 
males in the total Musalmin population being 44-3 per cent ; 24 
are Christians, and 29 persons belong to other denominations 
not separately classified. Proportion of males in the total popula- 
tion of all religions, 47'3 per cent Average density of population, 
927 per square mile ; average number of villages or townships per 
square mile, a'4i ; average number of inhabitants per village or 
township, 385; average number of houses per square mile, 170; 
average number of inmates per house, S'5. The Subdivision com- 
prises the five Police Circles of Khinikul, Ampt^, Ulubdrii, Bdgndn, 
and Sydmpur. 

Fiscal Divisions. — For fiscal purposes, HtigH District is divided 
into forty-five pargan&s. The following list of them is compiled 
mainly from the Board of Revenue's statistics of area, land 
revenue, etc., and exhibits the area of each pargani in acres and 
square miles, the number of estates comprised in each, the amount 
of land revenue each pays Co Government, its estimated population, 
and the Subordinate Judge's Court within whose jurisdiction it is 
situated. The figures should be looked upon with caution, and 
as only approximating to correctness. I can only reproduce the 
materials ofticiaily furnished, hviX parotids recently transferred from 
HiigK have been eliminated from the list as far as my knowledge 
goes. Thcse/fl/j'irwi/j were in the old Subdivision of Jdhinibdd; 
the chief, if not the whole of them, are the pargands of Chandra- 
kon^ Chitwd, and Bardi, transferred to Midnapur ; and Jahdndbid, 
Samarshdhi, and Bairrf, transferred to Bardwdn. 

{i) Ambika contains an area of 398 acres, or ■62 square mile; 
it comprises 14 estates; pays to Government an annual land 
revenue of ;£38, 4s, od. ; it has an estimated population of 302 
souls, and is situated within the jurisdiction of the Subordinate 
Judge's Court at Panduah. 

(2) Amirabad; area, 8365 acres, or i3'07 square miles; a 
estates; land revenue, .^306, as. od. ; population, 3854; Sub- 
ordinate Judges' Courts at Serampur, Hiigli, and Panduah. 

(3) Arsha : area. 45,769 acres, or 7i'5i square miles; 181 
estates; land revenue, ;^4342, 16s. od. ; population, 56,014; Sub- 
ordinate Judges' Courts at Serampur, Hilgli, and Panduah within 
the District, and at Kdtwi in Bardwin. 

(4} Balia: are.i, 89,612 acres, or i40'02 square miles; 757 
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estates; land revenue, ^15,612, 10s. od. ; population, 46,31 
Suborditiate Judges' Courts at Ampti, Ulnbirii, Semmpur, 
Harip^ 

(5) BALtrcuRi : area, 43,971 acres, or 68*70 square miles 
estates; land revenue, ^£11,540, us. od. ; population, 48,801 
Subordinate Judges' Courts at Haripil and Panduah within 
District, and at JaMnJbdd in Bardw^ 

(6) Bandiplr : area, 10,035 ^crcs, or is'68 square miles;, 
estates; land revenue, j^i48S, 4s. od. ; population, 27,538 
ordinate Judges' Courts at Sdlkhi^ Seranapur, and Panduah. 

(7) Barahazari : area, 1 1 acres, or '02 square mile ; 4 est 
land revenue, £,1, as. od. ; populaUon, 102; Subordinate Judge'! 
Court at Panduah. 

(8) Basundhara : not given in the Board's return, but mentioned 
as Apargami by the Collector. 

(9) Bhursut; area, 112,732 acres, or i76'i4 square miles; 
235 estates; land revenue, ^2153, 18s. od. ; population, 71.073 ; 
Subordinate Judges' Courts at Haripdl and Ampid within the 
District, at Ghiiil in Midnapur, and at Jahinibdd in Bardwin. 

{lo) fiiRH : not given in the Board of Revenue's return, but 
mentioned as ^.pargand by the Collector, 

(11) BoRo: area, 89,122 acres, or i39"2S square miles; 353 
estates; land revenue, ^8241, 8s. od. ; population, 36,589; Sub- 
ordinate Judges' Courts at Serampur and Sdlkhi^ 

(12) C HAN DARN agar : area, 105 acres, or ■t6 square mile 
estates; land revenue, £,^, 14s. od. ; population, 34$ 
ordinate Judge's Court at HilglL 

(13) Chaumaha; area, 76,869 acres, or i20-ii square miles; 
estates; land revenue, ^12,076, 12s. od.; population, ir4,209: 
ordinate Judges' Courts at Panduah, and at Jahdnibid in Bardi 

(14) Chhutipur; area, 3615 acres, or 5-66 square miles; 
estates ; land revenue, £,1^^, 4s. od. ; population, 5563 ; Sul 
dinate Judges' Courts at Panduah, and at Memdrl In fiardwin. 
- (15) Duarsha: area, 3393 acres, or 5'3o square miles; 33 
estates ; land revenue, ;^476, 6s, od. ; population, 326 ; Subor- 
dinate Judges' Courts at Serampur and Silkhii. 

(16) Dwarbaslni : not mentioned in the Board of 
statistics, but returned as 2.pargand by the Collector. 

(i 7) Ganj Sl'Krabad : not mentioned in the Board of 
statistics, but returned as SLpargand by the Collector. 
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{18) Hathkanda: area, 6162 acres, or 978 square miles; 9 
estates; land revenue, £fii-Zi 6s. od. ; population, 7293; Subor- 
dinate Judge's Court at Panduah. 

(19) Haveli: area, 23,878 acres, or 37"3i square miles; 37 
estates; land revenue, ^511, 16s. od. ; population, 32,868; Sub- 
ordinate Judges' Courts at Hiigli, Serampur, and Panduah within 
the District, and at JahiniMd in Bardwin. 

(ao) Havilishahr; area, 104 acres, or 'iS square mile; 3 estates; 
land revenue, £,■}, 6s. od, ; population, 1049 ; Subordinate Judges' 
Courts at Rdnighit in Nadiyi District 

(21) K.HALOR: area, 20,043 acres, or 3i'32 square miles; 16 
estates; land revenue, ^£2011, Ss. od. ; population, 57,504; Sub- 
ordinate Judge's Court at Ulubdrid. 

(aa) Khosalpur : area, 3337 acres, or 5'2i square miles; 18 
estates; land revenue, ^686; population, 1875; Subordinate 
Judges' Courts at Hilgli and Serampur, 

(23) Lalohi : area, 52 acres, or -08 square mile; 9 estates; 
knd revenue, ^g, 14s. od. j population, 600; Subordinate Judge's 
Court at Panduah. 

(24)' Maga^^a: area, 102 acres, or '16 square mile; i estate; 
land revenue, ^25, iSs. od, ; population, 76; Subordinate Judge's 
Court at Silkhii 

(25) Mahiari : area, 76 acres, or 'la square mile; i estate; 
land revenue, ^^5, 6s. od. ; population, 125; Subordinate Judge's 
Court at Sdlkhid. 

(36) Majkuri : not mentioned in the Board of Revenue's 
statistics, but returned as apargand by the Collector, 

(27) Mandalghat : area, 178,756 acres, or 279'3i square miles ; 
244 estates; land revenue, ^^26,840, los,; population, 142,666; Sub- 
ordinate Judges' Courts at Uiubdri^ Panduah, and Ampti within 
the District; at Ghdtil in Midnapur; and at Jahinibid in Bardwdn. 

(28) Mandalghat Kharija: not mentioned in the Board of 
Revenue's statistics, but returned as &pargaiid by the Collector, 

(29) Manoharshahi : area, 169 acres, or '26 square mile; 1 
estate; land revenue, ^^9, 4s. od. ; population, 102; Subordinate 
Judge's Court at Jahdnibid in Bardwdn, 

(30) Muhammad Aminfur: area, 7789 acres, or 12-17 square 
miles; ai estates; land revenue, ^8694, 10s. od. ; population, 
4238 ; Subordinate Judges' Courts at Serampur and Panduah within 
the District, and at Kdtwi in Bardwdn. 
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The statistics thus furnished by the Board of Revenue return 
the total area of the District (after deducting the recently trans- 
ferred pargaiids) at 912,692 acres, or J4;5-94 square miles; 3423 
estates; land revenue, ^125,928, i6s. od. These figures should 
be accepted with caution, but, with the exception of the estimates 
of population, they may be looked upon as fairly approximating 10 
correctness, as the totals show no great discrepancy as compared 
with those obtained from other sources. The present area of the 
District, after recent transfers, is returned at 1482 square miles ; and 
the population, as ascertained by the Census of 1872, is 1,488,556 
souls. Excluding transfers to Bardwin and Mtdnapur, the Collector, 
in June 1873, returned the total number of estates in the District 
3t 3537, and the total land revenue payable to Government by their 
proprietors at ^128,062. 

Medical Topography. — The climaie of HiigU, like that of the 
neighbouring Districts, may be divided into three seasons, ihc 
cold, hot, and rainy. During the cold season, the wind invariably 
blows from either the north or west ; in the hot months, the pre- 
vailing winds are from the south; and in the rainy season, from 
the east The medical officer in charge of the Serampur Subdivi- 
sion returns the average annual temperature of that station for 
the three years ending 1869 as follow :^ — 1867, maximum 99°, 
minimum 64°; 1868, maximum 93°, minimum 63°; 1869, maxi- 
mum 97°, minimum 63°. In the Howrah Subdivision, the average 
annual temperature is returned by the Civil Surgeon as under: — 
Maximimi 87-4"i minimum 72'9°- The average annual rainfall is 
about 70 inches. The Meteorological Department returns the 
rainfall at Hilgli town in 1871 as follows: — January and February, 
nil; March, 3-13 inches; April, 3'io inches; May, 9-54 inches; 
Jime, i5'68 inches; July, 13'82 inches; Augusi, 19'22 inches; 
September, 770 inches; October, 4'6o inches; November and 
December, nil: total rainfall for the year, 7679 inches. In HowTah 
the rainfall in 187 1 was exceptionally heavy, and in some parts 
considerable damage was done by floods. The rainfall for each 
month of the year is returned by the Meteorological Department 
follows: — January, nil; February, 0-27 inches; March, 6'oo 
inches ; April, 6'3i inches ; May, 9-83 inches ; June, 2j'8o inches ; 
July, 17-01 inches ; August, 13*54 inches ; September, iro4 inches; 
October, 643 inches ; November and December, nil: total rain- 
fall of the year, 93 23 inches. 

vol. IV. ; n 
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Diseases. — ^The malarious fever, which since i86r has bcett 
raging in HdgU and Bardwdn, is the principal endemic disease in 
the District This fever is reported to have made its first appear- 
ance in 1824 or 1825 at Muhammadpur, then a thriving village 
in Jessor District. It broke out as an epidemic among a body of 
prisoners employed in road-making. After ravaging Muhammad- 
pur, and completely desolating that once prosperous little town, the 
fever gradually spread over the whole of Jessor ; subsequently, in 
1856, it appeared in Nadiyd, and in 1861 in the 34 Parganis, 
carrying death and destruction along with it In the same year it 
crossed [he Hugli, and first showed itself in the populous and 
thriving villages of Binsbdrii, Tribenl, and Nayd Sardi in Hugh 
District In the following year it extended its ravages westward, 
and appeared at Panduah. In 1866, it entered Bardwdn, and in 
1870, Bfrbhdm District j in 187 1, it made its appearance in Binkuti 
and Midnapur Districts. Since the first outbreak, the fever has 
been continually extending its ravages from village to village, and 
there is now hardly a spot in the entire District which has not been 
visited by the plague. In many villages it has been continuously 
present since its first appearance, and some have become almost 
entirely depopulated by the scourge. 

In i86a. Dr. Elliot visited the affected villages in Nadiyd and 
Hdgli. He submitted his report in 1S63, and made certain pro- 
posals with a view to improve the condition of the villages ; — the 
excavation of drains, clearing out of lanlcs, and the cutting down of 
all undergrowth in and around the dwellings of the people, being 
the chief measures recommended for adoption. A system of con- 
servancy, in certain portions of the Districts aflected, was initiated 
with a view to arrest the disease. In January 1864, a Board of 
Officers was appointed to inquire into all the circom stances con- 
nected with the rise and ])rogress of the epidemic. The Board, in 
submitting its report, expressed an opinion that malaria was the 
proximate cause of the prevailing fever, and that it was in a measure 
due to vitiated air, deficient ventilation, polluted drinking water, 
and, to some extent, contagion. Siib.sequcnlly, other officers were 
appointed to report on the subject, and in 1870 the Sanitary Com- 
missioner of Bengal personally visited upwards of four hundred 
villages in HUgll and Bardwdn, which had been severely affected 
by the fever. Various theories ha\e been put forward as to the 
cause of the disease, the principal of which will be alluded t 
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greater detail below. The epidemic, however, continued to rage 
with undiminished violence ; and the Government of India, in a 
letter dated the sad July 1873, directed that particular iniiuiries 
should be made into the condition of the rayais in the afflicted 
Districts, their food and clothing, the pressure of population on the 
soil, etc 

Causes of the Fever. — Much diversity of opinion exists as to 
the causes of the outbreak and steady continuance of the disease. 
The following are the most prominent theories that have been put 
forward : — 

(i) Use of bad water has been repeatedly stated to be the prime 
cause of the outbreak, and, indeed, in very many villages the water, 
which is applied by the people to all manner of domestic uses, is 
as impure and foul as can well be conceived. Tanks constructed 
years ago have now become shallow, and their water is impregnated 
with decomposing vegetable matter and filth of all kinds. Colonel 
Haig, in his report on the drainage of HiigH District, states that he 
saw people bathing in 'one filthy pool formed by a low dam about 
three feet high, overgrown with mosses and weeds, which was the 
sole water supply for all purposes of four villages. The people 
were bathing in it when I was there ; the cattle were drinking 
from it i and its banks were strewed with the pots, pillows, mats, 
and charred remains of the corpses which were burnt there.' It 
has, however, been concluded that bad drinking water is not 
the primarj' cause of the fever, but a secondary or aggravating 
cause. The Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, in his report of 
the lath May 1870, instances several places where the water 
supply was comparatively pure, but in which the fever raged with 
great violence ; while other villages, with a very impure source 
of water supply, have suffered in a much less degree. On this 
point Colonel Haig states as follows : — ' I recently visited the 
whole of the villages on the banks of the Dimodar for a distance 
of thirty miles, and was ever)-where assured by the people that they 
drank the river water, which is excellent ; yet there is probably no 
part of the District in which the epidemic has been more prevalent 
or more deadly. At the same time, I have no doubt that even in 
these villages its fatal effects are increased from want of pure drink- 
ing water close at hand. The river water has to be fetched from 
a distance of a quarter of a mile, and over an embankment fifteen 
to twenty feet high. But when fever has once invaded a house. 
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few or none of the inmates have strength to cany a load ihxt 
distance, and the consequence is they are compelled to resort to 
the filthy liquid ia one of the nearest waier-holes, which cannot but 
aggravate the disease.' 

(2) Proxmity to marshes has also been brought forward as a 
cause of the intensity of the disease in certain localities. The 
Sanitary Commissioner states that, although it is almost beyond 
question that there does exist some connection between the 
proximity of stagnant marshes and the more than usual prevalence 
of malarious fever, yet that it is only certain conditions of swampy 
land which seem to favour the generation of the disease, and that 
these conditions have not yet been determined with sufficient pre- 
cision. He also illustrates cases of villages situated among swamps 
and marshes, which have enjoyed comparative immunity from the 
ravages of the fever. Colonel Haig takes the same view, and I 
quote the following paragraph on the subject from his report 
before cited : — ' With regard to causation, no connection has yet 
been traced between the intensity of the fever and proximity to 
stagnant marshes, although we should certainly conclude that this 
would be the case if these were the only generating sources of the 
disease. On the contrary, there are numerous facts which are 
absolutely irreconcilable with such a supposition. Some of the 
villages on the borders of the DiinkunI marshes have been dis- 
tinguished by comparative immunity from the fever, while it has 
raged in others which are quite free from swamps. The Collector^ 
reports that Chanditali and the neighbouring villages at the south-- 
west comer of these swamps have generally been considered as 
" exceptionally healthy." Moreover, I believe I am correct in saying 
that the southern parts of the District, in which the drainage is in 
a far worse condition than in the northern, have on the whole 
suffered less. I have myself seen villages situated on high ground, 
from which the levels sloped away gradually in all directions for a 
mile or two, and within which there was not, in the month of 
January, and plainly could not be at any other time of the year, 
a vestige of a swamp ; yet these all had tlie fever, all had a dismal 
tale of suffering to tell. It is in vain, therefore, in my opinion, to 
look for the origin of the fever solely in the swamps, great or smaU, 
scattered over the country, which, moreover, occupy an insignificant, 
fraction of its surface.' 

(3) Vcseiabit Decomposition. — Another much discussed question 
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whether the density of jungle and rank vegetation so %-itiates the 
atmosphere and impedes its due circulation as to warrant its being 
regarded as one of the chief causes of the great fever visitations. 
' This opinion,' says (he Sanitary Commissioner, ' has been met by 
the statements, not easily controverted, that the prevalence of the 
disease and the density of jungle arc not invariably proportionate ; 
that the affected Districts now, as compared with former years, do 
not present an unusual amount of vegetation ; and that many parts 
of the country have been and are densely overgrown with under- 
bush, where the villages have not been affected with fever to an 
excessive degree.' 

(4) Deftctive conseri'ancy and general insanitation seems to be a 
much more important cause of fever than either the use of bad 
water, or the existence of swamps or marshes, or the prevalence 
of jungle and rank vegetation. This question, however, is also 
disputed. The Sanitary Commissioner makes the following re- 
marks : — ' Some are of opinion that there exists no relation 
whatever between defective conservancy by bad sanitation, and the 
prevalence of fever. Indeed, it has been repeatedly said that the 
fever is known to have prevailed but slightly in some of the oldest, 
dirtiest, and most neglected vDlages, whilst it has severely affected 
others which were in a comparatively clean and well-kept condition. 
Although this may have been the case in some instances, the 
statement does not tally with my general experience. I am strongly 
inclined to think that the examples were somewhat exceptional in 
which dirt and neglect combined were not associated with in- 
salubrity, although they may not always have been in exact and 
unvarying relation to each other. I do not mean to assert that 
filthy conditions of themselves will always produce intermittent 
fever. On the contrary, I know ihey will not do so. But where, 
besides mere rubbish and dirt, we observe general neglect and 
general insanitation ; where the atmosphere is close and vitiated ; 
where water is stagnant and foul ; where surface cleansing is 
neglected, and decaying organic matter is found in abundance, — 
we may very generally calculate upon finding sickness ; and more 
than this, the special ravages of disease will in most instances 
be found to correspond with a more than usual accumulation of 
obvious local causes. I do not say that the accumulation of house 
refuse is of necessity a source of malarious fever, nor that ercre- 
mentitious matter is capable under all circumstances of generating 
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pestilence. It is certainly not so. But that at certain times 
under certain conditions the presence of such elements favours, il 
it does not actually cause insalubrity, is most certain. We furthei 
well know that heat and moisture, reacting on each other, may 
afford an atmosphere most suitable for the production of disease; 
UTiat then can we think of all the filth and vegetable decay of 
Bengal villages, but that it is a source of danger, and that it ought 
to be removed and treated in such a manner as experience teaches 
to be most safe ? ' 

(s) Defective Drainage. — The following paragraphs regarding 
whal is generally considered to be the primary cause of the disease, 
are quoted at length from the Sanitary Commissioner's report of 
the lath May 1870: — 'I now come to what I believe to be the 
most important of all the causes of so-calied malarious fever, viz., 
insiiffident drainage, ike partial or complete obliteration of riverSf- 
and the pernicious state of soil, air, and water which is t/iere^y pro-- 
dfued. All the other causes stand for little as compared with this. 
Engineer officers who have given any attention to the subject, are, 
I believe, all prepared at once to allow that the drainage of HUgll 
District is now very imperfect. On this point I need only refer 
to the reports of Mr. Isaac, Mr. Leonard, Colonel Nicholis, Captain 
Gamault, and Mr. Adley.' {S. subsequent report by Colonel Hatg, 
C.E., Chief Engineer of Irrigation Works, Bengal, dated aytl: 
February 1873, also treats at length on this subject; and his pro- 
posals for remedying the defective drainage of the District will be 
explained on a subsequent page.) 'Some years ago, Captain D. 
Limond, R.E., found that the Bdli and other khats had silted up 
so much as to impede the natural outflow of water from the in- 
terior of the country. They have continued to do so ever since. 
It is my impression and belief that serious obstructions to drainage 
are to be found chiefly in the vicinity of places which are or have 
been notoriously unhealthy. The complete closing, by an embank- 
ment (bAndh), of the old bed of the Diraodar at Halari, close to 
Sallmdbid, has converted the Kuntl nadi into a dead river. The 
strong embankment all down the course of the Ddmodar on its 
left bank has had the effect intended, of preventing any flood-waters 
from passing into the District in an easterly direction, fn con- 
sequence to a considerable degree of these works, the rivers and 
khdis throughout the District have been steadily silting up They 
have also, at many parts, been further obstructed by weirs 
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beds of all the watercourses are thus being gradually elevated or 

" honeycombed ; " even rain-water is unable to flow any distance ; 

and the usual picture under such circumstances is, as might be 

expected, extreme uncleanliness of soil where formerly broad and 

deep streams flowed. 

' The mode in which the silting action of rivers in alluvial tracts 
goes on has been carefully observed by men of science, — with re- 
lation to the Ganges, by Mr. James Fergiisson, in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society of London^ vol. xix. ; to the Nile, by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Sodely, vol. xx. ; and to the Mississippi, by Sir Charles Lyell ; but 
the bearings of this great subject on medicine have never been 
sufficiently studied. On the "regime" and varying phenomena of 
Indian rivers (particularly on their drying up and disappearance) 
greatly depends the health of the people of Bengal. Given a 
stagnant, foul, shallow — it may be half-dried — -waterway, one may 
generally expect to find in the persons of those residing 'near it the 
distinctive cachexia loci (implying debility, sickness, spleen disease, 
and short life). Further, as watercourses become raised, their 
outlets silt up and become altogether or comparatively impracticable 
for drainage purposes, particularly if sand-islands {chars) happen to 
form in the stream towards which they pass, as has happened in 
the case of the Kuntf nadi at Nayi Sardi and the Saraswatf at 
Tribenf, and for a long distance down the HdglL Such are, in my 
opinion, the exciting causes of the unhealthy ground conditions 
upon which, primarily, the fever of the Hiiglf District depends. 
The origin of the evil is obstruction to drainage, the drying of an 
impure, moist, un-aerated surface soil, and the defilement of drinking 
water. Where such conditions obtain, the air cannot be pure. 

'The precise manner in which the unhealthy influence is generated 
and takes effect is yet unknown. But it is probable that the eva- 
poration of ground moisture, leading to depression of temperature, 
which again alternates with intense heat, creates those extreme 
_ variations in the state of the atmosphere which are always apt to 
ft prove' injurious to man. Whether, above and beyond this, there is 
H any specific noxious element or property of matter in action, remains 
H still undetermined. The most important fact to remember is, that 
^L the remedy ties in effectual drainage, and in the opening out either 
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of dead rivers or of new channels of overflow. The experience 
many countries has established this beyond all dispute ; and it 
frequently been observed that diminution of malarious disease has 
kept pace ivith the iraprovement of wet land. 

' At present the channels of the Kind and Kunti rivers present 
many miles of damp, naked ground, and a series of shallow pools of 
most impure water. They are merely broad ditches, the sides of 
which are greatly polluted both with vegetable and animal decom- 
position. The Saraswalf river is in very much the same conditii 
although perhaps not so defiled as the Kunti. The Ghii nadi, 
the other hand, which has not been closed, and through which tin 
is still a natural although not a very great flow, presents a pleasing 
contrast to the dead rivers above named. Indeed, from the point 
at which the Kunti and the Ghii unite, many of the abominatioDs 
which characterize the dr>' channel are lost sight of, and a disi 
increase of salubrity is observable. 

' I desire carefully to avoid anything like hasty or 
generalizations, yet I think it cannot reasonably be disputed tl 
there does in very many instances exist a general relation betwt 
the extreme unhealthiness of places and the proximity of old 
channels in a half-dr)-, filthy state. With \'efy many of the natives' 
themselves, it is a commonly accepted opinion that the immediate 
vicinity of obliterated waterways coincides with the severest mani- 
festations of disease, whilst at the distance of two or three mil) 
from such half-dried channels, the rates of sickness and moi 
manifestly decrease. I do not mean dogmatically to assert 
the unhealthiness of every place in the District is to be accounted'' 
for in this manner, — very far from it. Yet the correspondence be- 
tween mote than usual sickness and the proximity of a half-dry, 
slimy river bed, is much too often obser\'able to permit of its being 
passed over in silence. It is a matter of history that the ravages of 
fever which occurred at Kisimbdzitr some sixty years ago were 
coincident with an alteration in the course of the river Hilgll ; a 
similar fact has often been noted with reference to ancient Gaur. 
The variations of public health at Pumiah and other places, in 
past times, were, I believe, attributable to like causes. The Fever 
Commission of 1S64 did not fail to draw attention (par, 34) to the 
fact that in past years great sickness and mortality was observed to 
occur in the low, il!-ventilated villages lying along particular naids, 
such as the Bdeng fiatii, the upper Nabagangd, [he Bhairab, 
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Chitril In European countries the same thing has often been 
observed. 

' On the whole, I am inclined to think that the majoritj' of the 
places which have suffered most severely from the prevailmg fever 
in the Hugll District are situaled either near old half-dried river- 
beds, or in positions where localized obstnictions to drainage are 
without difficulty to be detected. Some, perhaps, might be inclined 
to say {as I myself was at one lime) that Panduah and Dwdrbisini, 
where terrible mortality occurred, have not the necessary conditions 
near them. But on close inquiry this will be found not to be the 
case, — great obstmction to drainage having occurred at both places, 
and each of them being situated close to the almost obliterated 
channel of what must once have been a good-sized river. The 
Kisdi and Kedirmatf nad\s are now almost unknown even at the 
places through which they formerly passed, yet their outline is to be 
traced, corresponding to deep interrupted ditches, in close proximity 
to which fever prevailed with great severity. 

' Those who desire to see characteristic pestilential spots situated 
close to stagnant Indian rivers (which have not inappropriately been 
termed " the last receptacles of all that has ceased to live"), should 
visit any of the following places : — Parimbu, Shihbdz^, Syimpur, 
Jainagar, Puriirpur, Tengrd, Balghar, Kenkrdkuli, Chindbiti, Dipai, 
Gobindpur, Kholsinf, Dingalhdri, Jaganndthpur, PiibpinS, Prasidpur, 
Chakpur, Subalpur, Jotmddhab, Bailid, Ajodhyi, and Khinpur, 
All these localities have been the scenes of terrible desolation ; and 
tile accumulation of insalubrious conditions around them urgently 
demands attention. I beg anxiously to bring this to the notice 
of the Government. 

' The river-bed adjoining all those places is half dry and choked 
vith decaying vegetation; the ground towards the edges is poachy 
and damp ; sluggish, stagnant pools appear in line ; the banks are 
not ordy defiled with ordure, but the burning of bodies is practised 
al! along its limits. Such cremation is in many cases only partial, 
and it is very commonly conducted close to footpaths; human 
bones lie scattered along the line of the river ; the cloths and rags 
with which the dead were covered remain undestroyed ; and the 
amount of past mortality can be estimated with tolerable accuracy 
by the number of earthen vessels {kalsU) which strew the ground, and 

k which at the time of the funeral ceremony contained the water with 
which the fire was extinguished. The Kunti or Kind nadis (as the 
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case may be) near the places above named are in a most objecdom 
state, and much require clearing. At sunset, a heavy, foggy, ; 
nant, and oppressive atmosphere pervades such localities, and a 
most nauseous putrescent smell is evolved from the ground around. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that death should revel at such 
infamous spots, where so many potent causes of disease are present 
and in actual operation before our eyes. I am of opinion that the 
villagers, and the landowners particularly, should be compelled to 
prevent the inexcusable defilement of the river banks which now 
goes on. With regard to cremation, much neglect occurs which 
might easily be obviated The people are strangely and culpably 
indifferent in this respect' 

\Vith regard to the question of improving the drainage of Hiij 
Mr. Adley, C.EL, was appointed by Government to delermini 
' whether want of drainage had caused or intensified the prevailing 
fever;' and if so, how it could be rectified. Mr. Adley submitted 
two reports to Government, dated the J5th June and loth September 
18G9, and the principal conclusions he came to were the follow- 
ing :— (rst) That the District did stand in much need of drainage ; 
(id) that this in a great measure represented the cause of the fever 
scourge ; (3d) that the rivers and khdls had seriously silted up and 
deteriorated ; (4th) that in an engineering point of view there was 
no difficulty about the drainage question ; and (sth) that if properly 
conducted, the measures ought to be largely remunerative. Mr. 
Adley recommended the reclamation of the Dinkuni, Kitli^ and 
Sijpur swamps ; the deepening of the khdls and improvement of 
their embouchures ; the re-opening of the K£tni Dimodar at Salfm- 
dbdd i the adoption throughout the District of ' high and low level 
drains, to serve the treble purpose of drainage, irrigation, and naviga- 
tion ;' and the introduction of general sanitary measures. 

A portion of Mr. Adle/s scheme— that for draining the Dinkuni 
marsh — was approved of by Government, and the works are now in 
course of construction. These works consist simply of drainage 
cuts, fiimished with self-acting tidal outlet sluices, — the total esti- 
mated cost for the reclamation of the swamp (the area of the catch- 
ment basin of which is about 60 square miles) being ^48,000. 
Subsequent to the date of Mr. Adley's report. Colonel Haig was 
appointed to make an engineering survey of the District In his 
report, dated z7th February 1873, ho proposed that the Dflnkui 
drainage scheme be extended to other tracts in the southern c 
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portion of the District These additional drainage schemes pro- 
posed to be adopted are as follow. I quote from Colonel Haig's 
report : — ' (1st) The Amptd scheme for the drainage of 84 square 
miles of country in the southern part of the western drainage basin. 
This scheme will comprise {i) a catch-drain, to intercept the drain- 
age which now comes down from the northern part of the basin, 
and to turn it into the Ranibdd khal ; (2) arterial drainage cuts to 
lead the local drainage waters out into the HUgK and Dimodar ; 
and (3) outfall sluices with self-acting shutters to keep out the tide. 
The cost, at ^800 per square mile, will be 8oox 84 = ;£67,2oo. 
(ad) The next is the Rijdpur scheme, comprising the works for the 
drainage of the tidal portion of the central drainage basin, the area 
of which is 90 square miles. The works will be of the same class 
as those specified in the case of the Amptd scheme, the catch-drain 
in this instance extending across the north-east border of the tract, 
and intercepting and leading into the tidal portion of the Saraswati 
the drainage of 177 square miles of the upper portion of the basin. 
The cost, at ^800 per square mile, will be ^72,000. There are 
three great _/'/i//r or swamps to be drained, of which alone account 
is taken, omitting any smaller ones that may exist These are the 
Rdjdpur, Pdnchld, and 'Saja.j/iUs. (3d) The third or Howrah scheme 
is for the drainage of the lands immediately south of tliose for which 
drainage works are now being carried out in the Ddnkuni swamps. 
They lie between the Bdii khdJ on the north, the Hilgli river on the 
cast and south, and the Saraswati on the west. The total area is 
48 square miles, the works for which, on the above data, would cost 
jC&oo X 48=^38,400. The cost will not exceed this, and may be 
less, depending upon the actual extent of drainage required. There 
is no doubt that there is a large extent of most noxious swamp in 
this section, extending up to the suburbs of the town of Howrah, to 
the health of which, if there be any truth in the malaria theory, these 
stagnant marshes cannot but be most prejudicial.' 

The table on the following page, taken from Colonel Haig's 
Report, illustrates the above proposed drainage schemes : — 
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Proposed Drainage Scheme for Hugli District, 





TotJ.TM 
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ProbahW OKI 


nJue (ion defeciive 


Ampli Scheme. . . . 


34 


67,jw» 


ACIB, 


Rijipur Scheme, . . . 


go 


71.000 


30.300 


Howrah Scheme, . . . 


4S 


38.400 


9.000 


Dinkuri Scheme (in eouTMJ 
of enecution), . . ( 

Total. 


69 


48,000 


,8,^ 


3S3 


215,600 


67.800 



\\'ith regard to improved drainage as a remedy for the fe 
now ravaging the District, Colonel Haig states that he does not' 
look upon drainage per se as a complete cure, or even as thC"' 
principal means of cure. ' All that it can do,' says Colonel Haig^' 
' will be to remove one source of malaria in the swamps, and to tk- 
certain extent diminish the excessive humidity of the soil, which' 
last is perhaps the most important exciting cause of the disease. 
All experience, and the distinctly malarious type of the fever itself, 
— notably the almost invariable presence of splenic complications, 
tend lo the belief that, despite certain facts which it is difficult to 
reconcile wilh the theory, the fever owes its origin in some way or 
other, directly or indirectly, to the above or to similar causes. 
in a rice-growing country drainage cannot wholly eradicate thesei^' 
It can probably do nothing more than modify the most important 
them, and that only in a moderate degree ; and it cannot in any way*' 
touch those other causes which are wholly distinct, and to which 
think roust be attributed the great mortality which has attended the 
present epidemic. Unless some great and fundamental change 
takes place in the present conditions of agriculture and population, 
the elements of epidemic disease will, I believe, remain, though it 
may be with diminished force, in spite of drainage ; and in the 
absence of other remedial measures, may again lead to similar out- 
breaks, and even reproduce a similar mortality.' 

For a long time the railway embankments were said to be a causei 
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of fever, by shutting up the drainage of the country, and so creating 
swamps and super-saturating the soil. ' But,' says Colonel Haig, 
was conclusively shown, in the case of the East Indian Railway, 
thai between Calcutta and Bardwin ample waterway is provided. 
Further, if the railway were the cause, the fever would have been 
most prevalent and most fata! along il, and more so on the side on 
which the drainage was intercepted than on the other, — worse close 
to the railway than away from it. The contrary is notoriously the 
facL The fever has been decimating tracts fifty miles from the rail- 
vray, and separated from it by the Ddmodar. 

' Roads then were charged with the same ofTence, even the few 
ittle District roads of HiigK. No doubt there has been an inatten- 
tion to drainage in the ahgnment and construction of these roads. 
The works appear generally to be designed by the Collector, and 
carried out by the Superintendent of Police; and it is not surprising, 
under such circumstances, that serious mistakes should be made. 
But, upon the whole, I have generally observed that if one of these 
roads obstructs drainage, the rayals promptly make a cut through 

; so that I do not believe that any serious or extensive accumula- 
tions of stagnant water take place. And certainly the fever has not 
been a bit worse where there are roads than where there are none. 

' One great change, and only one, has taken place in the physical 
condition of the Hilgli District, within, or nearly within, the period 
1 which the fever has been so fatal. A few years before the fever 
commenced, the embankments on the left bank of the Dimodar 
were completed, the head of the Kdni nadi was closed, and the 
floods which up to that time used to sweep over the whole District 
were finally excluded. It is easy to see that this change must have 
been attended with some very widespread and important effects. 
The degree of saturation of the soil must have been diminished, 
which was so far benelidal ; but, on the other hand, the land was no 
longer renewed by the annual deposits from the most richly silt- 
laden river in Bengal, and the village tanks were no longer annually 
supplied with fresh water from the river. Further, the villages on 
the banks of the Kind nadi (and 1 believe the Rini Ddmodar 
also), which had always received their water supply from the Dimo- 
dar, and therefore had no tanks, were now wholly cut off from any 
source of supply, save what water they could retain by damming up 
the nadi, and so storing up the scanty drainage which falls into it. 
To the loss of the silt deposit the rayals to this day generally ascribe 
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a diminution in the fertilily of the soli, and there can be no question 
that this must have been the case. The loss of the former supply 
of good water to the village tanks and to the villages along 
Kind nadl must also have been an unmitigated and most seri( 
evil. 

'With singular perversity of misapprehension, however, the em- 
banking of the Dimodar has been popularly chaiged, not with these 
effects, but with that of causing the general silting up of all the 
natural drainages of the District ; whereas it was in reality the mea- 
sure which at once and finally arrested that process. So long as 
the muddy floods of the Ditrtodar swept over the country, the silt- 
ing up of the drainages proceeded unchecked, and their eventual 
complete obliteration was a mere matter of lime. The exclusion 
of the floods has preserved to the country so much of its drainages 
as were left. A few years more of inundadon evidently would have 
effaced all vestiges of the YAnk in its lower part Unfortunately, 
when the head of this river was closed, no provision for a supply of 
good water to the villages dependent upon it was made, and the 
people have therefore good reason to complain of a step to which 
they can at least trace some of the evils under which they labour. 

' The embankment of the Diraodar, however, cannot have been 
a primary cause of the fever. If the loss of the annual inundation 
had any such eff'ect, we should expect to find the health of the 
country on the right bank improved, as its embankments were re- 
moved when those on the left bank were made, and the floods now 
spread over 380 square miles of its surface. Fever is, however, just 
as prevalent there as elsewhere ; and I was told by the people that 
there was no difl^erence in this respect between the inundated and 
uninundated portions.' 

(6) Poorness of Food; bad hygienic conditions; excessive Population. 
— I now come to the last of the alleged causes of the outbreak 
and its continuance. The Sanitary Commissioner thinks that the 
people use too much carbonaceous and too little albuminous 
food. Dr. Saunders, Deputy Inspector -General of Hospitals, in 
a report, dated May 1872, is also of opinion that the food con- 
sumed by the labouring population is insufficient to enable them 
to maintain themselves in a good hygienic condition, and to resist 
the climatic and other influences which excite to disease. He is 
of opinion that a common labourer cannot aflbrd the food that^ 
is absolutely required to maintain him in health. The ( 
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of the pressure of population as compared with the means of pro- 
duction of the soil is an important one as bearing on the fever 
now ravaging the District, and Colonel Haig goes into the question 
at considerable length. The following paragraphs on this subject 
are quoted from his report : — 

' Even after the population has been reduced by the excessive 
mortality of the past ten years, the average of the whole district is 
1045 persons per square mile. This, however, includes the large 
towns on the banks of the Hilglf. If we take only the thinds 
removed from the river, or at least not containing great towns 
which may fetch their food supplies from other Districts, we obtain 
the following results ; — 
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' These figures show an average of 940 persons per square 
mile. Taking the lotal cultivable area at 520 acres per square 
mile (which it has been proved to be in Midnapur), we may, I 
think, safely assume that the average yield per acre of the whole 
area of the District, including lands under swamps and lands injured 
by inundation, cannot in average years exceed 20 maunds of paddy. 
A population of 940 per square mile is at the rate of i -8 persons 
per cultivable acre ; and 10 maunds or 800 lbs. of rice would give 
an allowance of 1*2 lbs. per head per day, which is not sufficient 
for health. But it is certain that all the food produced in the 
District is not consumed in it Some is exported, — how much is 
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not ^oniL It is sold in exchange for cloths, brass 
eic. ; so that it would seem that the daily allowance per I 

not be more than a pound. 

' ir the land cannot feed the population upon it, tbe renoedy 
tntiat lie either in reduction of population by emigratioD, or in 
increasing the productive powers of the soil by irrigation. For 
the latter remedy, at least, there is a clear and open field ; and I 
am convinced that by its means the yield of the land might be 
nearly doubled. The facilities for leading water off from the 
Ddmodar are extraordinary; and we have in the Kini Dimodar 
and Kind nodi two ready-made distributaries nmning through 
the heart of the District, and commanding almost every acre of 
it. It is only necessary to turn the Dimodar water into these 
channels, and it might be led anywhere. 

' If irrigation were introduced along with drainage, the difficulty 
of carrying out the latter to its full extent would disappear ; the 
rice fields, which are now, except in heavy rains, fetid swamps, 
would be cleansed and refreshed by a constant flow through thera 
of fresh river water; the fertilizing silt of which the land was deprived 
when the Dimodar was embanked would be restored to it, and 
the yield probably doubled ; and there would be a plentiful supply 
of good drinking water for every part of the District In fact, 
combine irrigation with drainage, and you have done all it appears 
to be within the power of man to do to remove ever}- tangible and 
assignable cause, direct or indirect, of the epidemic which threatens 
to depopulate the country. With a secure water supply, it would 
be possible to introduce some very important modifications of the 
present system of agriculture, which would remove those features 
of it which are most injurious to the public health. It would be 
possible, for instance, to reserve a certain strip of land immedi- 
ately around each village for dry weather crops, and so to keep it 
drier durmg the autumnal and winter months, when the intense 
evaporation causes those great variations of temperature which are 
believed to be one of the most powerful exciting causes of fever. 
It might be possible, with the same view, to introduce descriptions 
of rice requiring a shorter period Co mature than the present dman 
crop. Any attempt of the kind, so long as the crop depends u]x>n 
the natural rainfall only, would be hopeless, as long experience has 
taught the Bengal rara/s that the dmaa is on the whole best 
adapted to the peculiarities of the climate. In fact, without some 
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such regulation of the water supply of the District as is to be 
obtained only by a combination of irrigation with drainage, any im- 
provement lliat may be attempted will have but very partial effect.' 

Colonel Haig's scheme for irrigation consists in taking from the 
Dimodar, at Pallah, water sufficient for the sujiply of fifty thousand 
acres of rice land, and leading it a distance of about twelve miles 
into the two great natural distributaries, the K^ni nadl and Kind 
Dimodar, The estimated cost of the undertaking, including estab- 
lishment, land, and all contingent charges, is £fiofi<ia. The weir 
at the head would be a small work, only three feet high. The 
water thrown into the Kiind Ddmodar would flow by that channel 
forly miles to the south, irrigating both sides of its course. That 
turned into the Kini nadi would also irrigate throughout its whole 
course, and could, by a short and shallow cut of four miles, be led 
into the Saraswati, by which it would flow to within six miles of the 
town of Howrah, into which, whether for municipal purposes or for 
docks, it could very easily be conducted. All the villages along the 
Kind tiaiii and Kind Ddmodar, which, since the closing of the 
head of the former, have been deprived of their water supply, would 
also be amply furnished by this means with more water than they 
could consume. A portion of this scheme, viz. the opening of the 
head of the Kind nadl, has already been carried out in a modified 
form, and at an estimated expense of only ^1200. The work was 
most successfully carried out, and the supply of water came at a 
most opportune time for the people, whose tanks were nearly dried. 
The water is largely used for irrigation purposes. 

Nature OF THE Fever. — Having now mentioned the principal 
of the different circumstances which various authorities have brought 
forward as causes of the fever, and also the measures proposed or 
in course of execution for remedying the state of affairs, such as 
improved drainage, irrigation works, etc, it remains briefly to notice 
the nature of the disease itself, the mortality it has caused, and the 
relief measures adopted by Government. The Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, in his Report on the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal 
for i87r, describes the disease as ' but an aggravated form of the 
ordinary malarious fevers of the country and season.' He states : 
' The symptoms are indeed more violent, the prostration more rapid 
and grave, the complications earlier in their appearance and more 

L severe in their character, and llie sequelie more common and serious. 
Still there is nothing to show that either symptoms, complications, 
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: diSs in anjr otber reelect than in d^rec from tbe usual 
I malarious fo'cr of the pronnce. As mighl be espected, 
e iadividnal, as long as he remains exposed to tbe same conditioas 
I onginallj caused Us maladj, is liable to repeated attacks, 
wtticfa are called, perhaps improperly, relapses. These arc not so 
acute in theii character as the original onset of the disease, bat they 
add to tbe mischief abtady done, and step by step ibc coostitutioa 
is undermined and the seeds of fata] orgstntc disease tmpLantcd. It 
would be strange if repetitions did not occur ; and it is too much to 
expect quinine or any other drug to prerent their accession, or cure 
the disease once for alL The more promptly and efficiendy, hon-- 
ever, each seizure is dealt with, the less compromising its effect ; and 
thus tbe unhealthy season may be tided over in comparative safety : 
this is the utmost that con be expected from medical treatment. 
Another peculiarity of the severe form of fever is that, under what- 
ever circumstances or after whatever interval these repetitions occur, 
the subsequent attacks part^ike of the malignity of the original 
seizure. The disease is therefore a doubly formidable one, — severe 
in its primary incidence and in its secondary manifestations, and 
life is imperilled both by the violence of the first attack and the 
sapping effects of repeated seizures. The amount of sickness and 
mortality thus caused has been such that neither description nor 
statistics fully represent it, Esact and reliable statements regarding 
the proportion of the population which succumbs to the disease 
have not been furnished ; but the loss of health and life which a 
community, subjected during successive seasons to the influences 
causing this fever, undergoes, must be very appalling. The estimate 
that three-fourths of a village population has been prostrated and 
disabled by the onset of the malady is a very common one ; and the 
mortality of a recent outbreak is said to amount in a few months to 
one-third of the original strength of the community, and in the long- 
run amounts to one-half or more. On this subject mtffe exact in- 
formation will doubtless be forthcoming in the reports concerning 
the year now current. Dr. Elliot mentions, in his remarks on the 
Chakdighl dispensary, that many of the villages in the neighbour- 
hood had lost, during the four years in which the fever prevailed 
there, from one-half to two-thirds of their population. The Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon writes of villages being completely depopulated, 
and stales that hardly a person escaped the disease, — a healthy 
subject being a remarkable phenomenon.' 
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Relief Operations, — Government relief has been granted to 
the sufferers on an extensive scale. Fever dispensaries were esta- 
blished at the larger centres of population, and an itinerant dis- 
pensary in the rural tracts, moving about from village to village, 
wherever the fever was severe. In 1869, 14 dispensaries were in 
operation, at which 48,744 persons received graioitous medical aid, 
at a total cost to Government of X7°°- The Dispensary Report 
for 1871 gives the following statistics of five special fever dispen- 
saries {including Jahindbdd), as follows t — Number of patients 
treated — new fever, 8076; old fever, 10,411; other causes, 4618: 
total, 23,105, With regard to the mode of treatment, the Civil 
Surgeon of the District reports that quinine, although it does much 
to check the accession of fever as an anti-periodic, is ill suited to the 
constitution of the ill-fed labouring population. He is of opinion 
that the poorer c!asses are more amenable to treatment by native 
than by European medicines. He states that the former, if pre- 
pared strictly after the directions given in Hindu medical works, are 
of equal value with the costly European remedies. What appears 
to him to be the cause of failure is, a wrong application of the 
remedial agents, the shortcomings, carelessness, want of energy, and 
fraud on the part of the kabirdjs, or native practitioners. 

Mortality. — The ravages committed by the fever have been 
dreadful ; but no really accurate statistics are available showing the 
extent of mortality. In a memorial from certain inhabitants of the 
District, praying for relief from Government, they state that the 
Epidemic Commissioners appointed in 1863-64, in the course of 
their inquiries, ' saw scores of corpses, mangled and dismembered 
b)' dogs, jackals, and vultures, lying in the streets of Dwirbdsinf 
and other villages, in which the ravages of the .epidemic had then 
but newly commenced.' The Dispensary Report for 1870 returns 
the number of deaths in that year in Serampur Subdivision at 3635, 
by far the greater majority being furnished from the fever cases. 
For the whole District, the total number of deaths reported by the 
police during the year amounted to 4507, of which 3088 were due 
to fever. For the following year, 1871, the Dispensary Report gives 
the following figures: — Serampur Subdivision — total deaths, 5632, 
of which 4336 were from fever. For the whole District, the police 
returns gave the total deaths at 7177, of which 5865 were from fever. 
These figures, however, cannot be relied upon ; and the Civil 
Surgeon states that the returns received from the police stations are 



to meagre tbai no correct data can be aim-ecI at, and woold onlf 
lead to efTODCoos cooclosioiis. Uokss pamcnbr spots aie appro- 
priued in each village for boniti^ or b urjin g tbe dead, and a 
proper registration ai the bodies taken to socfa places earned out, 
the Civil Surgeon states that there can be hanSj any e&dcai 
check on the acciuacj of d>e noTtuaiy rctuniSL In the memorial 
presented to Goveinment in 1S71 by certain infloential native 
inhabitants of the District, the memorialists state that ther had 
'endeavoured to collect the moituaiy retuna since the ombreak 
of the fever for sixty villages, and that the result tends to show 
that in some instances the deaths amount to more than one-half 
of the population before the outbreak, and in manj- others to not 
less than one-lhird.' 

I reproduce the list appended to the memorial, bot the figures 
must be accepted with caution. The mortality may perhaps have 
been over-estimated ; and in one case, that of Panduah, it has 
certainly been so. According to the following statement, Panduah 
contained 696 1 souls before the outbreak, while in i S7 1 the popula- 
tion had decreased to 1 739 ; the total number of deaths between 
1863, when the fever first appeared, and 1S71, being returned at 
521a, or 75 per cent- of the population before the outbreak. The 
Census Report of 1872, however, returned the population of Panduah 
in January of that year at 3690 souls. 
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Native Practitioners. — The drugs in the pharmacopteia of the 
kahirdj, or native medical practitioner, are derived alike from the 
vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms. Vegetable medicines are 
procured from the bark, root, leaves, flowere, fruit, seeds, juices, gum, 
and wood of plants. Tlietr effects are said to vary with the period 
at which they are gathered. They are never procured from plants 
growing in jungly localities ; and lucky days and hours are generally 
consulted by the kabinij in collecting them. Medicines derived 
from the animal kingdom are prepared from skin, hair, nails,, 
blood, flesh, bones, fat, marrow, bile, milk, and dejections such 
as urine and dung. Medicines prepared from bones, skin, hair, 
and nails are used as fumigations. Urine is always given internally, 
as a laxative and tonic in spleen and liver diseases, leprosy, jaun- 
dice, and anasarca : the urine of cows and rhinoceroses is always 
preferred. Fal and marrow are used as ointments, and also given 
internally in cases of weakness. Blood is given in cases of loss 
of blood, and flesh mixed with other medicines in cases of weak- 
ness, phthisis, and nervous diseases. Bile is considered as a 
stimulant. Medicines derived from the mineral kingdom consist 
of metals and salts. Of the latter, rock salt, borax, biilaban, and 
an impure soda are the principal. In former days, iron and tin 
were the only metals used in medicine by native physicians, but 
in more modem times, mercury, gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
zinc have come more or less into general use. Mercury is exten- 
sively used, and Hindu writers on Materia Medica describe various 
processes of purifying it. Preparations of gold are said to increase 
memory and restore the power of manhood. Mercury, silver, and 
lead are regularly mixed with gold, and the manner in which the 
gold is prepared invariably turns it into an oxide. It is con- 
sidered a valuable remedy in intermittent fevers, spleen diseases, 
gonorrhcea, and consumption. Silver is worked up with sulphur 
and lemon-juice over a furnace at a high heat. This preparation 
is acid, cooling, and astringent, and is given to promote appetite, 
strength, digestion, and colour of skin. Copper, worked up with 
sulphur, common salt, and lemon-juice over a furnace, is used in 
fevers, diarrhcea, spleen, and diseases of the liver and blood, such 
as leprosy, piles, etc. Preparations of lead are used in cases of 
diarrhoea, gonorrhcea, leprosy, and ulcer; and those of 
obesity, worms, and jaundice. Zinc is used in the same 
and for the same purposes as copper. Sulphuret of antimony 
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used as an emetic, and in cases of eye disease. The preparations 
of iron are the sulphate and oxide of the metal. The lohar mandal 
is the ferruginous earth dug from the floor of a blacksmith's shop. 
Of arsenic, the yellow and red forms, together with the white oxide, 
after undergoing various processes of purification, are used in very 
small doses with aromatics in obstinate intermittent fevers, and in 
glandular and leprous affections. Of the minor minerals, talc, shells, 
diamonds, precious stones, sulphur, and ammonia enter largely into 
the preparations of the kabtrdj. The forms in which medicines are 
administered by native physicians are as powders, pills, infusions, 
and decoctions. 

The Hindu physiciaos compare the human body to a smalt 
universe, and maintain that, like the great universe, it has a creative, 
a preservative, and a destructive agency, in the shape of air, bile, 
and phlegm. The superabundance or diminution of these elements 
constitutes disease ; and all maladies, according to them, arise from 
one of these causes. The therapeutic actions of medicines are 
also classed under the same three heads, according as they are 
supposed to cure defects of air, bile, or phlegm in the system, 
A separate classification, according to their action on different 
organs, is also noticed in Sanskrit works. In the diagnosis of 
diseases, the kabirij is guided by touch, observation, and guestionitig. 
He examines the pulse very minutely, and according to its beatings 
determines whether the air, bile, or phlegm is at fault. In the 
treatment of diseases, the kabirdj administers his medicines almost 
in homceopathic doses ; he is very particular about diet, and never 
allows cold water to drink. Patients are generally made to abstain 
from food and from water, even when parched with thirst. Air 
is rigidly excluded from the sick chamber, and cleanliness is no 
object 

Hospitals, Dispensaries, etc, — The following table shows the 
number of hospitals and dispensaries in Hiigli District, exclusive 
of the temporary special fever dispensaries, and the amount of 
relief afforded by them in 1871 : — 
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Aboriginal tribes, Midnapur, 51 ; HiigU, 

281, 384. 
Absentee landlords, 146 ; 368. 
Abwabs, or customary cesses, in Midnapur, 

108-113. 
Administration, Midnapur, 154-220; Hiigli, 

378-417- 
Administrative divisions of Midnapur, x86- 

200 ; of Hi^li, 411-417. 
Afghan dynasty in Bengal, 18 ; Afghans in 

Midnapiu-, 49, 59. 
Age, Population according to, Midnapur, 

44 ; Hugll, 273. 
Agriculture, Midnapur, 79-1x4 ; Ht^glf, 329- 

358. — See also Tillage, and Cultivators. 
Agricultural implements, Midnapur, 84 ; 

HiigU. 343. 344. 
Agricultural population compared with urban, 

Midnapur, 60, 61 ; Hi^gll, 293, 294. 
Akri village in Hdgli, with mat manufacture, 

372. 

Alluvion and diluvion, Midnapur, 24, 26-29 ; 
Hiiglf, 255. 257. 

American Baptist Mission at Midnapur, 60 ; 
for the SantAls, 181-183 ; ^^^ Zandnds, 184. 

Ampta village in HugU, with boating com- 
munity, 305 ; and mat manufacture, 372. 

Anandpur village in Midnapur, with silk 
manufacture. 68. 

Andhiri, site of fair in Midnapur, 152. 

Andul, Rdjd of, his estates in Hi^glf , 382, 383. 

Area of District, Midnapur, 17 ; under cul- 
tivation, etc., 82 ; Hugli, 251 ; under cul- 
tivation, etc., 240. 

Arrears of land revenue in Midnapur, 162. 

Aspect of District, General physical, Midna- 
pur, 22, 23 ; Hiiglf, 253, 254. 

Asisam, Emigrants from Midnapur to, 52. 

Astichak embankment in Midnapur, 143. 



B 



Babiiganj village in Hiiglf, with river trafHc, 

267. 
Bdgdfd river.— 5« Rasulpur. 
BdgnAn village in Hiiglf, with pottery 

manufacture, 373. 
Bahulia or Kdmdrgdrchhf kkdl, 254. 
Baidyabati municipality in Hiiglf, jute mart, 

etc., 263, 303, 375 ; rope manufacture, 

373 ; khdl, 254 ; branch dispensary, 440. 
Bainchi village in Hiiglf, and railway station, 

314 ; brass work, 373. 
Bakshi kkdl in Hiigli. 254, 256. 
Balagarh village in Hiiglf, with river traffic, 

263. 
Bali village in Hiiglf, and railway station, 

306 ; fair, 375. 
Bali khdl, 371 ; paperworks, 372. 
Bali-diwanganj, seat of commerce in Hiiglf, 

375- 
Balighai, trading village in Midnapur, 152. 

Ballabhpur, suburb of Serampur, 306; car 
festival of Jaganndth, 322, 324, ^75. 

Balrampur, pargand and village m Midna- 
pur, 104, 105, 191. 192. 

Balughat village in Hiiglf, with manufacture 
of gimny cloth, ^72. 

Balughat village in Midnapur, with river 
traffic, 37. 

Baluti village in Hiiglf, with branch of 
Samdj, 293. 

Bandapara, seat of commerce in Hiiglf. 375. 

Bandel village in Hiiglf, with old Roman 
Catholic monastery, 307. 

Bandipur village in Hdgli, with basket-work 
and mat-making, 372, 373. 

Banka Canal, in Midnapur, 36. 

Banks of rivers, Midnapur, 26 ; Hiiglf, 953. 
255. 257. 

Bansbaria or Bansbati municipality in Htiglf, 
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sile ol Hindu umplc. and bomc of Suuluil 

teaming. 303. yi\. 
Bapun Mi^ons in Hi^U. a^x. a^j. 30a. 

303. 37^ 5a d/u Americaa Miuioiu. 

Binia. bodman of village in Hijili. 71.. 73. 

Banini. or boihlng foiival. 313, 

&sal Tillage in HusU, with bnodl of 

Sami). 393. 



Bbadrem'ar muoicipalitx ii 

ComnKTce. 163. 30,. 375, 
Bhograi, ^fargamd now in G 



BirUiul 



I. 14a. 

BlighU. Midnapw. 114: Hiiglf. 358. 
Blind. Number or, in Midoapui. 44; in 

Hi^U, 976. 
Bora on nven. a6 ; 356, aw. 
Botanical gardens, near Howrah. 394. 
Boundafies of Midnapur. iS -. oS HiigU, 3<:3. 
Boiai. vUlage in HiligU. wilii roul- making, 

37a- 
Brahmans. Midnapur. 5a: HiigU. ^5. 
Brabma Sam&j, Midnapur. 53 ; Ki^li. 993. 
Briadabanchak erabankment in Midnapur, 

14a. 
Buddhists, none. 59 ; 993. 
Bunas, abranginal tribe, 57; 355, 391. 
Burinadi river, in Midnapur, 35, 



Calamities, Natural, Midnapur, 114-133; 

HiJgU, 35S-366. 
Canak: Midnapur High Level Canal, its 

coniuuciion. prospfcls. eii., 39-36. 371 ; 

Rikiniydran and RasiUpur Canal, 36, 37 ; 

in Hilgll. a6a. 263, 371. 
Capital and inleresi, Midnapur, 153 : HilgU, 



^376- 



Capital. Imported. t53 : 37< 
Castes, List of, etc., !Mi 
HiigU. a84-S9i. 



iidnapur, 53-53 , 



CMlte! Midnapur, 93. 84 ; Hdgll. 343. 

CalUe di»a», 344. 

Census of 1873, its agencies, cost, and re- 

siJls, in Midnapur, 41-51 ; in HilgU, 167- 

384 ; in Howcah (own, 396. 997. 
Cenal crops other than rice, Midnapur, 

Bo ; Higil, 331. 
Cesses. — See A^wdts. 
Chalnabtui village in Hiigll. wilh weaving 

communilT, 37a. 
Chandemagaj, or ChundcmagoTV, Frrtieh 

leniloty, 307. 375. 
Chandpur. seaside watering-place m Midna- 



Cbandiakona ftrgaad. tiansfsTed &om 

Hi^U 10 Midnapur. 13, 195. 
Chaises in juriidictian. Midiiapiu', at. 33 : 

HdiU, »sa, 353. 
Changes in riva cooraes, Slidnapur, 3&-31} ; 

HiigU, 3SS. 357-^1- 
Ourilable nutitulitHiv 153 : 377. 
ClumUitn.—Sa Police slataiia. 
Chbola or Chntia Nagpur, Inunignitti ft«in, 

51. S3 ; 3B«. 
Chinmiah. former Dntch tnilement. now 

included in one munidpalilT with ttOgU 

town. 063. 301 ; public litaaiy. poor- 
fund, and printing press. 377. 
Cfaitwa embankment id Midnapur. 141. 14a; 

fafffai. MS- 
Cnolen. 337, 338. 
Chrinian ptqmlation. Midnapur, J9, 60 ; 

Hilgll. 399. 393. 
Christian missions and schools. 6a. rSa. (83 ; 

■93. 303. 3A »B- 4 
Climate, etc., of Midn 



CoUe 



n of la 



"Slidnapur, aa?; of llikglC 



College, HilgU, its history, etc, 39a-39>- 
Collfgc, Baptist, at Serampur. 398; Bishop's, 

near Howrah. 394. 
Commerce and trade. Midnapur. 15a: HiigK, 

37S- 37*- 
Communication, Means ol.—Sa Roitds. 

Compeiualing iofluences in caie at fl^iod or 
drought, ^fidnapur. 118, 119; Hiigll. 361. 

Condition of the people. Material. Midna- 
pur, 78, 79; Hiigll. 328, 3^. 

Condition ol the cullivatOTS. Midnapur, 83 ; 
HflgU. 34t. 343. 

Condilion of the manufiicluHng classes. Mid- 
napur, 149; Hiigll, 373. 

ConservnnCT, etc.. 339; 431. 

Contai or Kanthi SubdiviMon, 43. 188. 

Cotton. Cultivation of. Si, 334 ; manufac- 
lure of, 373. 

Cotton goods imported into Midnapur. 153. 

Courts in Midnapur. 163 -. in Hiigll, 384. 

Cowcolly or CeonkhitU, villoBe inMldnapur, 
with river traffic, 37 ; lighthouse, 34. naa. 



Midnapur. 167, 168 ; H^U, 
Midnapur, ga, 93 ; 



Criminals 

386- 
Crops.— S« Tillage. 
Cultivating (enur" 

Hiigll, 350-351. 
Cultivators. Condition of, Midnapur. 83; 

HiigU, 341. 343, — Stt alit Occupancy 

rights, and Tenures of land, 
C>clone of 1S64, its effects in Midnapur, 



Dimodar 
Danish 



=J 
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of disease, 



Sanlun /ar^anJ and village, trade in miled 
silk and colioa cloth, 196. 
' Daspur village and police station, 68, 195. 

Dny-labourefs, ot triihdni. HilgU, 347, 
' Deaf and dumb. Number of. in Midnapur, 
, 44 : in HiigU, 376. 
Density of population, Midnapur, 41-43 : 

HOgU, 869-375, 
Diluvion.— 5« Alluvion and diluvion. 
Diteaiea. Miduapur, 3x7-244; Hi^U. 418- 

437- 
Dispeiuarlei and Hospitals, Midnapur. 946. 



HflgU, 365-366. 
Dress Of the people. Midnapur, 78; Hi^l(,3a8. 
Drought, Midnapur, 114-116; HiigU, 360, 

361- 
Drowning, Deaths by, Midnapur, 38. 
Dnigs, Indigenous vegetable, Midnapur, 

146; HiigU, 438.439. 
Dumb.— Jm Deaf and dumb. 
Dumurdah village in Hiigll, formerly dreaded 



I 



for its robbers, 3_^ 
Durbachati :(U/ embankment, 140. 
Dusaspur embankment, 14a. 
Dutch settlement at Chinsurah, 301. 377, 
Dwarbasini branch dispcnsaiy in Ki'igli, 440, 
Dwellings of the people, Midnapur, 78 , 

HiigU, 33a, 339. 



India Company, Early hi 






I 

I 



Educational statistics, Midnapur, 173-165 ; 
Hiigli, 39B-409: Howrah town, 3^. 

Egra, site of fair in Midnapur, 15a. 

Elevated iracls, hills, etc., Midtiapur, 33. 

Emhankmenu, Midnapur, along rivers, 38 ; 
alphabetical list a(, with description of the 
qrslem and cost. 133-146 : HJgtl, on left 
bank of Rdpndnlyan. 956 1 on west bank 
of Ditnodar. 357 ; Tor nursh redamation, 
»S4, a66, 359, 360. 

Emigration and Inuuigrstion, Midnapur. 5a ; 
HSgU. 384. 

Endemic.— .^H Diieaset, 

English, RrsI settled at HiigU, 300. 

Eranch fargimd. and embankment in Mid- 
napur. 145, 198. 

Epidemic. ~-,Sm Diseases. 

Expenditure. —Ji« Revenue and eipendi- 

Eiportsand imports. Midnapur, 1511 HdgU, 



%. of the Company 
1, 63 ; in HfigK. 374. 
\ gatherings, Mtdnapur, | 



153; HugU, 375 ; 

=44, =45- 
Fallow lands, Midnapur, 113; Hiigll, 35B. 
Famine of 1866, cHecIsand relief operations, 

Midnapur, 130-133 - HibgU, 363-366. 
Famine warnings. Midnapur, 119, lao ; 

HfigU, 366, 367. 
Feinaks. Number of, Midnapur, 41. 44 ; 

of. Midnaptu-, 47. 48 ; 

HiigK. 



'em^es, Occupalii 
Hllgll. 379. aSo. 
''tnr Nature, Midnapui 



ies, 148 r 356. 370. 

:r, Malarious, in Midnapur, Report al 
E Magistrate, 339-344 ; in Hiigll. 418. 
- 'ts rauses, 419-433 ; ils nature, 433 ; 



a M idnnpur. 8 



Si.: 

Fibres, CulIivE 

Hflgi!, 334- 
Fiscal Divisions or farganis, alphabetical 

tilt. With detoib, Midnapur, 189-330; 

HdgU, 413^17- 
Fish, fisheries, and fishing communities, 

Midnapiir. 37, 38 ; HiigK, 264, 966. 
Floods, Midnapur, 116-118; Hi^glf, 359. 

Food of the people. Midnapur, 79 ; HiigK, 



; 355, 399, 3 



ForU. Ruli.__, __ . .^_. _„, ^.. 
French settlement of Chandarna„ _ . 
Fruil trees grown in Hiigll, 337, 338. 
Furniture of the people, Midnapur, 78, 79 ; 
HdgU, 338. 339. 

G 

Game, Small, in Midnapur. 40; In HiigU, 



itly 



Gauhati school in Midnapur, iSo. 
Geonkhali.— S« Cowcoliy. 
Ghatal municipality in Midnapui 

transfsred Inun HiigU, 6a ; sea 

merce, 153 ; embankment, 141. 
Gholgat, early fortress of l*ortuguese in HOgU, 

399. 
Ghusri, trading village near Howrah, with 

cotton mills, 37a. 375. 
— ■ ■ lis, Midnapur, 



,405. 



3, 184; HiigU. 
rs of Midnapur, 



Gold dust found it 

Gopanadi river in Midnopur, 34. 
Gopiballabhpur. site of fair in Iilidnapur 

in honour of Chaitanya, 153, 
Green crops. Midnapur, Bo ; HiigU. 331, 

Guptipara village in HAgtf, seat of Sanskrit 

learning, 315, 
Guruk village in HiigU. with cotton manu- 
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Haldi riier in M ittnapur. 15 ; embankment. 
'45- 

Hemp. CultHatum of. So ; 334. 

Kljili. formecly separate jurudiction, now in 
Midnapnr. >i ; seat of salt manarocture, 
130-151 ; histocy and ujminblraiion. 199, 

HIjiii Kasba fargami. 199 ; embanknienl, 

14S- 
Hill tiibel. Midnapur. 51. 53: H6gU. aSt. 

Hindu population. Midnapur. 44, 58-; H6gU. 

373. 391.— S« attQ Cartel. 
Hospitals. — Sie Dispensahps- 

HoUKS, Number of, in Midnapur. 41 : 

Higll. »73. 
Houses of Ibe people, Midnapur. 74 : HiigU, 

Howrah magistracjr and Subdirision. 151. 
a7S, ♦>»- 

Howrah (own and jubmbs. hislnry and de- 
scription of. 394, a93 ; boundaries, 395 \ 
census. 396. 397 ; educational census. 298 ; 
hospital, 440. 

HuGi.i or IIoocHLT District, with 
HowRAK, 351-440. 
Geographical Situation, Area. Head- 
quarters, etc. 951 ; Boundaries aad Juris- 
diction, aja ; Genera! Aspect, 353 : River 
System, 254-362 ; Lakes, Watcr-coux^es, 
and Canals, 362 : River-side Towns and 
Utilization of the Water Supply, 363 \ 
Fisheries, etc, 364; Marsh Reclajnallon, 
365 ; Jungle Products, Embankmenls. and 
Fcnt Naianx. 166 ; Census of 1873, ils 
J^ncies and Resu!l5, 367-384 : Density 
of Population. 369-373 ; Population ac- 
cording to Sei and Age. 373 : according 
to Occupation. 276^80 : Etlinioil Di\nsion 
of People, 380-384 ; Lisi ot Castes, 284- 
991 i Religious Division of People. 291- 

g3 ; Division of People into Town and 
luntiy, 399 : Howtah Town, 399-398 ; 
HdgU and Chinsurab, 398, 301 ; Other 
Municipalities, 301-305 ; Smaller Towns 
and Places of Importance, 305-315: Village 
Intlilutiotis. 317-331 : Fairs and Religious 
Gatherings. 333-338 ; Material Condition 
'''\e ftSple, 338,-339 ; Agiicull — "- 



358 ; Rice Crop, «9-33i : Other Cecals, 
331 ; Pulses and Green Crops, r~ - •-■■' 
leeds, 333 ; Fibres, 334 ; VcEetaT 



3« r Oil 
lilies, 334 



337 ; Fnu'l Trees. 337 ; Miscellaneous 
Crops, 338, 339 ; Area. Out-turn of Crops, 
etc.. 340: Condition of the Peaaaniiy, 



I. 343 ; Operation of the Land Lai 
Domestic Animals, 343 : AgrieulturaJ 
Implements and Wages, 344 ; Prices of 
Food Grains, 345 ; Weights and Measures, 



fToods. 359. 360 ; Droughts, 361 ; 
of »865. 3&i-367i Foreign &"-■ ' 
Landlords, ^rj : Roods ano means ui 
Communicaiion, 368^70 ; Railroads. 370 ; 
Canals. 371 ; Mines. Quarries, and Manu- 
factures, 37a: Condilirai of the Manii- 



I, 373 • Eitinct Manubc- 



feictiaing C 

nd Interest. 376 ; 
Newspapers, and Printing Presses, 377 ; 
Incomes and Income Tai, 377, 378 : Ad- 
minislrition, 378^17 ; Revenue and Ei- 
pcTOliture. 378-3B1 : Land Revenue. 378- 
383 ; Land Law. 383 ; CouiU. ^ : 
Polioe Statistics, 384. 3B5 : Criminal Cues. 
3S6, 387 ; Jail Statistics, 387-391 : Educa- 
tional StaOslics. 393-409 ; Postal Statistics, 
4iDi Subdivisional Administiaiion. 411- 
413 : List of Fiscal Divi^ons, with details. 
413-417 ; Medical TopografJiy. 417 : the 
EjHdemic of Malarious Fever, its Causes, 
Nature, and Mortality, 41S-437 : Native 
Practidoners and their Drugs, 438. 439 : 
Dispensaries, 440. 

HOgll town, forming one muntdpalil; with 
Oiinsumh, found^ by the Ponugucsc, first 
settlement of English in Lower Bengal. 
399-301 ; Imambnra. 301 r HiigU CoHqje. 
393-394 ; hospital, 440. 

Hi^gll nver, fonns eastern boundary Of Mirl. 
napur and Hdgll. 18, 353 ; its course. 
changes, and lumks, 33, 34, 954. 355 ; 
old Chans. 358. 

Husbandmen,— ^nColtiialors. Till: 



Idiots. Number of. 

iUigU. 376. 
Imambara, oi 



nir, 4*^^^ 
mosqne, J^^ 



Implements of agriculture. — Set TVOa^ir, 

Imports. — Set Enporls and imports. 
Incomes and income tax, Midnagiur. 154; 

Hiigll, 377. 
Indigenous drugs.— 5fr Drugs. 
Indigo, CulliVBtion of. 81, 303, 338 : fac- 
tories, 153. 
Insane, Number of. in Midnapur, 44 ; in 

HdgU, 37«. 
Institutions, societies, etc.. Midnapur. 153 : 

HiigU, 376. 377, 
Interest. Rates of, Midimpur, 133 : HilgU. 

376- 
Inundations. — See Floods. 
Iron found In Midnapur, 39, 149. 
Irrigation, Midnapur, from Midnapur High 

Level Canal. 39-36 ; from other souroe*. 

37, 114 ; HiigU, 263, 364. 357. 
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Jagirs in Midnapur, 97-100. 
ail statistics, Midnapur, 168-172 ; Hiigli, 

387-391- 
Jalamuta pargand, Historical account of, 

200. aoi ; embankment, 143. 
Jaleswar, o. pargand and town, now in Bala- 

sor District, 18. 
Jalpai, a land tenure peculiar to Midnapur, 

connected with manufacture of salt, 88, 

89. 
James and Mary Sands (a corruption of jal 

tndri) in the Hiigli, between the mouths 

of the Rdpndrdyan and Ddmodar rivers, 

23, 24, 255 ; their origin, and scheme for 

their removal, 257-261. 
Jamund river flows into the Huglf at Tribenf, 

310. 

Jhargaon pargand, 202 ; school, 179. 
haripur village, with fair in honour of Siva, 
in Midnapur, 152. 

Jungle products, Midnapur, 39 ; Hugli, 266. 
urisdiction, Extent of, and changes in, 
Midnapur, 18-22 ; Hiigli, 252, 253. 
Jute, Cxiltivation of, Hiigli, 334. 



K 



Kabirajs. — See Native Physicians. 

Kaibartta, the most nimierous caste both in 
Midnapur and Hiigli. their history, sub- 
divisions, and numbers, 54, 67 ; 288. 

Kaliaghai and Kalikund rivers, tributaries 
of the Haldi in M idnapur, 25. 

Kana nadi and Kansona khdl^ old channels 
of the Ddmodar in Hiigli, 361, 423, 429. 

Kanthi. — See Contai. 

Kasai river, tributary of the Haldi in Mid- 
napur, 25 ; embankment, 145. 

Kasiari village in Midnapur, with silk manu- 
facture and trade, 68, 152. 

Kasijora village, with commimity of mat- 
makers, 68, 149. 

Kayapat village in Midnapur, with manu- 
facture of cotton cloth, 67. 

KeAzi pargand in Midnapur, Settlement of, 
102. 

Khiix:\gp\XT pargand in Midnapur, Settlement 
of, 102-104. 

Kharan embankment in Midnapur, 144. 

Khasbar embankment in Midnapur, 141. 

Khirpa village in HiigU, with commimity of 
cotton-weavers, 372. 

Khursarai village in Hiigli, with cotton 
manufacture, 372. 

Khusbaria khdl in Hiigli, 254. 

Konnagar village in Hiigli, with Brdhman 
community and railway station, 306. 

Kotrang municipality in Hiigli, with brick 
manufactures, etc., 304. 

Kukrahati village in Midnapur, with river 
irafiBc, 37. 



Kunti or Nayasarai khdl in Hiigli, 254, 261, 

424. 
Kutabpur village in Midnapur, with fair, 

152. 



Labourers. — See Day-labourers. 

Lakes, marshes, etc., Hiigli, 262. 

Land law, Operation of Midnapur, 108, 

163 ; Hiigli, 34^, 356, 383. 
Land revenue, Midjnapur, under the Mug- 

huls, 18 ; under the English, 157-163 ; 

Hiigli, 378, 383 ; mode of collection, 159, 

160 ; cost of collection, 160-162 ; arrears, 

162. 
Land settlement.— 5« Settlement. 
Land tenures. — See Tenures of land. 
Land, Waste, Midnapur, 85 ; Hiigli, 347. 
Landed estates, Midnapur, 157 ; Hiigli, 378, 

380. 
Landholders. — See Tenures of land. 
Laterite found in Midnapur and quarried 

for building purposes, 39, 149. 
Lepers, Number of, in Midnapur, 44 ; in 

Hiigli. 276. 
Libraries, Public, in Midnapur, 153 ; in 

Hiigli, 376, 377. 
Life. Loss of, by drowning, Midnapur, 38. 
Life, Loss of, by wild beasts and snake-biles. 

Midnapur, 39, 41 ; Hiigli, 266. 
Limestone found in Midnapur, 39 ; quarried 

in Hiigli, 372. 
Living, Expenses of, Midnapur, 79 ; Hiigli, 

329. 34a. 
Long-stemmed rice. — See Rice crops. 



M 



Madakhali embankment in Midnapur. 144. 
Madrasahs, or Muhammadan schools, 292- 

295- 

Madra village in Hiigli, with basket manu- 
facture, 373. 

Magh fishermen visit the coast of Hijili, 38. 

Magrah village in Hiigli, with local trade 
and railway station, 312. 

Mahesh, suburb of Serampur, festivals in 
honour of Taganndth, 306, 323. 

Mahiari market village in Hiigli, 375. 

Mahishrakha, Subdivision of Hiigli, 275, 
412. 

Mainachura pargand in Midnapur, 207 ; 
kiia, or fort. 20. 

Majnamuta pargand in Midnapur, Histori- 
cal account of, 208, 209 ; embankment, 
142, 143. 

Makara Sankranti, name of great festival at 
Tribeni, 322. 

Makla village in Hiigli, with manufacture of 
ropes. 373. 

Malishadal /jf^^Mti in Midnapur, Historical 
account of, to6 ; fair, 152. 




nottc. fi4o: ahmematfbtPtncic-mtu 
Tmta »iJ Ctmaj, to, 6i iLancToaah 
■ aic. 61-69 ■ SaaOe WatCTw-^ux. 70 : 
W'Vm^e l auHuiJ i M a , ja^ : U^cral Cdd- 
F'4Maa of Ac n»pk. 7a. 791 Acrioilnae. 
n-tn : Rioe Crapi. ctt., 79-Si : Cram 
0()p<- Bo : Moedbumiui CicfH. 81 : 
AJea. Onunra t4 Crops, etc. Si ; Coo- 
dilioo of itie PcuanDT and DDtDestic 
Aniinali. Ba : Agricultural Im^dnncRK. 
Wages aAd PHcb. Wnghts and Mfasurva, 
(4; Waite Lands. Bj : Land Tennira. 
86- ion: Sellkmoil. elc. 100-105 '' Renxue 
Kurvej, 105-107 ; Rates of Htau 107. 
loS ; AhiMi. or Cuslomarj Cessei. 108- 
iij: Manure. 113: trrieaiionand Blighu. 
114: Drouehu. 114-116; Floods. 116- 
I tS ; Famine Price* and Famine Wimingi, 
119-HO; Fwnine of 1866. 110-133: Em- 
banhmeou, 133-146; fomga and Ab- 
(cnlee ProptiMon. 146: Roodi aod 
Mconi CFfComintiDicBtion. 146-149; Mio- 
mdt, 141); ManuAKlura. 149. 150: 
Maniibdure, 150-153 : Trade and 1 
nofx, 15a ; Capllal and Intereil and 

Inalllutloni, 153; Incomes and Inc 

Tm. 154 ; Revenue and Eipendil 
IS4->S7' L"d Rerenue, 157; L 



■S. 150^ T51 : o< HA^ jg9. 300, 

Milt !■ 11 1 ■ pnpiilaiina. V" 

MdiBij. CohnuioB cf. 81 : 339. 
Muk^pifaia in Uidaqmr. 61-67 ■ » H6gK. 

41 of . 80 ; 333. 






141. 



Naryangarh fargani in Midiia|>ur. wilh 

ancient family ot Rdj^. an. 
Native Ctuisiian populalkm, Midnapor. 60 ; 

H>igH. 393, 393. 
Native phvsidans. or kaHrdji, Midn^mr, 

145 ; HigU. 438. 43* 
Natural calamiiio. Midnapur. ti4-i33. a>o- 

327 ; HiigU. 35S-366. 
Nawida vflli^ in Midnapui. with mann- 

factiire of cane sueai. 68 ; sral of rit^ 
" '. IS»- 

liderable Village in Hd| 

Newspapers in HiJgU. 377. 
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mtala viUa|^ in Midnnpur, «-ith river 
.raffio. 37. 
Noraial schools, Mldnnpur. 180183; HuglJ. 



Occupalions of Vat people. Midnapur. 44- 
48 : HiigU, a76-a8o. 

Occupancy rights of Ihe culliviilors, Midna- 
pur. 83 ; H^H, 3,3. 

Oil-seeds, CultivatioQ of, Midnapur, 80; 

Oriisa Balishiihi ^ijuni in Midnapur, His- 

loriCBl account of, a 19. 
Out-liim of crops, etc., Midnapur, 8a ; Hilgll, 



Padambasan village, wilh river I 

Midnapur, 37. 
Paiks, indigenous village police ii 



1 Midnapur. 

Pandiayat or village tribunal, in H%U, 431. 

Pancbkura, Irading vltlage in Midnapur, 15a. 

Panduah village and railway station In 

HiigU. ancient seat of a Hindu RdjS, and 

formerly celebrated for paper-manufacture, 

Paiaspur pargani in Midnapur, Historical 

Pataspur embankinent. 145. 
Peacock dynasty of Tamlii, 63-67. 
Pensanlry.— 5« Cultivators, Tillage, etc, 
■le. Ml " 



Phnridars, indigenous superior officials of 

police in Hilgll, 330. 
Pichnhani embanlunent, in Midnapur, 143. 
Pilgrimage, Places of. 65, 67 ; 311. — Stialsa 

Fairs, 
Physital aspect of the District, Midnapur, 

aa, 33 ; HiigU. 353, 354. 
Phcesof hblorical iutertst in HilgU. 305-315. 
Police circles or IMdiidi, List of, Midnapur, 

166, 1&7 : Hngli, 3S5, 386. 
Police sletislics, Midnapur, 163-168 ; Hdgll, 

Population. — Midnapur, Fjtimates of, prior 
to x&jx, 40 ; Census of 1873, its agencies 
and results. 41-ji ; according to sei and 
«ge. 4t, 44: according to occopBIton, 
44-48 ; ethnical divisioB of, 4B-57 ; re- 



ligious division of. 58-60 ; division of, 
into town and country, 60, 61. — HiSgU 
Census of 1871. its agencies and results. 
367-384 ; density of, 369-373 ; according 
to sex and age, 173 ; according 10 occu- 
ralion. 176-380 ; ethnical division of. 

i8t>>a9i ; religious division of. 391-393; 

"■ '" ' ■ - 'country, a-- 

HiigU, »- - 



lenient of, at HiigU, 390, 300. 
Midnapur, iSj-iSe; Hi%U, 



division of, 

Portuguese. Settle 
Postal stall! ■ " 

410, 411. 
Pottery manufacture in HllgU. 373, 
Prices, — Sii Wages and prices. 
Priming presses, Midnapur. 153; HdgU, 377. 
Pukuria tMI. in Hugll, used for navigation, 

=63,371. 
Pulses, Cultivation of. Midnapur. 3o ; Hiigll, 

333, 333- 
Purandar-nadi, tributary of the Silii, 34. 



Raghunathpiir or Raghunithbari, polict 
station in Midnapur. wilh manufacture 
mats, 68, 149. 



Itijdpur jhil. » 
drainage of, 4 



I Hiigll, w 



Rajbalhat 

manufacture. 377. 
Bijganj, siteofbnck manufacture, in HllgU. 

376- 
ttamgarh pargand in Midnapur, Historical 

Ramkrishnapur, trading village in Hiigll, 
375 ; suburb of Howrah, 395. 

Rasulpur or Bagda river, in Midnapur, tri- 
butary of the Hiigll, 35. 

Rathgara Bdiiir branch dispensary. 347. 

Reclamation of nuush land, Midnapur. 38 : 
HllgU, 364. 365, 

Relief operations for famine of iB66, Midna- 
pur, ias-133 ; Hiigll. 363-366 ; for cyclone 
of 1B64, Midnapur, 335. 336. 

Religious division of the people, Midnapur, 
58-60; HllgU, 391-393. 

Rent of land. Rates of, Midnapur, 100-105, 
107, loB ; HllgU. 354-357. 

Rent coies, Midnapur, 163 ; Hiigli, 383. 

Rent-free tenures,— 5m Tenures of land. 

Midnapur, 154- 



'57 -• Hiigll, 378-361. 
Rice crop, Midnapur.— Iflng-slemmed or 
maish-rice, 38, 39 ; varieties of crop, 79-60 ; 
extension of culiivalion. names of plant 
in different stages, and of prepamiiona 

lice and ODl-tum.'aa, Hilgli. — Long- 
stemmed rice, 365 ; varieties of crop, 339. 
3 JO : names of plant in different stages, and 
of preparations made therefrom. 331 ; esti- 
mated area underriccandout-lurD.340.34 
Rights of cultivators . — Sie Occupancy right! 
and Tenures of land. 
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Jagirs in Midnapur, 97-100. 
aH statistics, Midnapur, 168-172 ; Hiigli, 

387-391- 
Jalamuta pargand, Historical account of, 

aoo, 30I ; embankment, 143. 
Jakswar, a pargand and town, now in Bala- 

sor District, 18. 
Jalpai, a land tenure peculiar to Midnapur, 

connected with manufacture of salt, 88, 

89. 
James and Mary Sands (a corruption of jal 

mdri) in the HiigLf, between the mouths 

of the Rdpnirdyan and Ddmodar rivers. 

23, 24, 255 ; their origin, and scheme for 

their removal, 257-261. 
Jamund river flows into the Hiiglf at Tribenf, 

310. 

Jhargaon pargand, 002 ; school, 179. 
haripur village, with fair in honour of Siva, 
in Midnapur, 152. 

Jungle products, Midnapur, 39 ; Hiiglf, 266. 
urisdiction, E^ent of, and changes in, 
Midnapur, 18-22 ; Huglf, 252, 253. 
Jute, Cultivation of, HugU, 334. 



K 



Kabirajs. — See Native Physicians. 

Kaibartta, the most numerous caste both in 
Midnapur and Hi^U, their history, sub- 
divisions, and numbers, 54, 67 ; 288. 

Kaliaghai and Kalikund rivers, tributaries 
of the Haldf in Midnapur, 25. 

Kana nadi and Kansona khdl, old channels 
of the Ddmodar in Hi^glf, 361, 423, 429. 

Kanthi. — See Contai. 

Kasai river, tributary of the Haldf in Mid- 
napur, 25 ; embankment, 145. 

Kasiari village in Midnapur, with silk manu- 
facture and trade, 68, 152. 

Kasijora village, with community of mat- 
makers, 68, 149. 

Kayapat village in Midnapur, with manu- 
facture of cotton cloth, 67. 

Ktdar pargand in Midnapur, Settlement of, 
Z02. 

KYiaragpui pargand in Midnapur, Settlement 
of, 102-104. 

Kharan embankment in Midnapur, 144. 

Khasbar embankment in Midnapur, 141. 

Khirpa village in Hiiglf, with community of 
cotton-weavers, 372. 

Khursarai village in Hiiglf, with cotton 
manufacture, 372. 

Khusbaria kkd/ in Huglf, 254. 

Konnagar village in HiigH, with Brdhman 
community and railway station, 306. 

Kotrang municipality in Huglf, with brick 
manufactures, etc., 304. 

Kukrahati village in Midnapur, with river 
traffic, 37. 



Kunti or Nayasarai kAdl in Hiiglf, 254, 261, 

424. 
Kutabpur village in Midnapur, with fair, 

15a. 



Labourers. — See Day-labourers. 

Lakes, marshes, etc., Hiiglf, 262. 

Land law, Operation of, Midnapur, 108, 

163 ; Hiiglf, 343, 356, 383. 
Land revenue, Midnapur, under the Mug- 

huls, 18 ; under the English, 157-163 ; 

Hiigli, 378, 383 ; mode of collection, 159, 

160 ; cost of collection, 160-162 ; arrears, 

162. 
Land settlement. — See Settlement. 
Land tenures. — See Tenures of land. 
Land, Waste, Midnapur, 85 ; Hiiglf, 347. 
Landed estates, Midnapur, 157 ; Hiiglf, 378, 

380. 
Landholders. — See Tenures of land. 
Laterite found in Midnapur and quarried 

for building purposes, 39, 149. 
Lepers, Number of, in Midnapur, 44 ; in 

Hiiglf, 276. 
Libraries, Public, in Midnapur, 153 ; in 

Hiiglf, 376, 377. 
Life, Loss of, by drowning, Midnapur, 38. 
Life, Loss of, by wild beasts and snake-bites, 

Midnapur, 39, 41 ; Hiiglf, 266. 
Limestone found in Midnapur, 39 ; quarried 

in Hiiglf, 372. 
Living, Expenses of, Midnapur, 79 ; Hiiglf, 

329. 34a. 
Long-stemmed rice. — See Rice crops. 



M 



Madakhali embankment in Midnapur, 144. 
Madrasahs, or Muhammadan schools, 292- 

295- 

Madra village in Hiiglf, with basket manu- 
facture, 373. 

Magh fishermen visit the coast of Hijili, 38. 

Magrah village in Hiiglf, with local trade 
and railway station, 312. 

Mahesh, suburb of Serampur, festivals in 
honour of JagannAth, 306, 323. 

Mahiari market village in HiigU, 375. 

Mahishrakha, Subdivision of Hiiglf, 275, 
412. 

Mainachura pargand in Midnapur, 207 ; 
kUa, or fort, 20. 

Majnamuta pargand in Midnapur, Histori- 
cal account of, 208, 209 ; embankment, 
142, 143. 

Makara Sankranti, name of great festival at 
Tribenf, 322. 

Makla village in Hiiglf, with manufacture of 
ropes, 373. 

Malishadal/.jf^'wwJ in Midnapur, Historical 
account of, 206 ; fair, 152. 
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TilmiJiiliii ii'ii'l' "]- i9>->52- 

^ En™*, in Hiigli. 374. 37S. 

' r. 113; HngU. 357- 

|.«S, 65. 



n ol' the people. Mtdmpor. 

16.79-. H6gU.3a6.3a9- 
tlarapur nlbge m Hogli. with conon manu- 

baarr. 371. 
UaynjBii tilbce ia HAgU. villi extinct 

BaantutoR ^ tSk dotb. 374. 
MlMIIHI II Til W^^its and measure 
HrtlrT' nfKci of Dinricl, Uidn^Mir, 997^ 

a« ; HdgS. 4'7-44<>- 
HA-SaYtm. 



a : nijnkal Aspect, xz. n : 
' Sjslan. 9>36 : Chaiiges in tbe 
Coune of tbe HAgli. 16^ : Midnapur 
High Le*d Canal. 19-36 : TiiUl Canal, 
" " alion of Water Stq^y and 
37 ; Lasd RcduualMm. 38 . 



^; Utili 
ndieria. 



Censtu of ifji. ill Agenda and Rtsolls. 
41-51 : Populatioa according to Sex and 
Age. 41. 44 ; accadiDg to Ctocupatkia. 
44-48 ; Ethiikal Dtviiion of People. 48-51 : 
EinigTalHHi, etc. 53 ; Lia of Ca*tei, with 
details, 53-57 ; Rdigiooa Djviston of the 
People^ 53-te ; Divisionof the Peode into 
Town and CouDtiy. 60. 61 : Large Towns, 



6.-69;: 



Village Id 



leWaK 



lilulions. 7D-7B : Maleikl Con- 
aiuun 01 ine People, 78. 79 : Agricuhute, 
79-114 ; Rice Crops, etc.. 79-81 : Green 
Ciups, 80; Mis«llaneoiii Crops, 81; 
Area. Oul-iuTn of Crops, etc. Sa ; Con- 
dition of the Peasantry and Domestic 
Animals, B> : Agricultural Implemenls, 
Wages and Prices. Wdghti and Measures, 
84 : Waste Lands. 85 : Land Tenum, 
86-100: Settlement, etc., 100-105; Revenue 
Survty. ios-107 : Rales of Rent. 107, 
108 ; Ahtdis. or Customary Cesses, loB- 
113; Manure, 113; Inigallon and Blights. 
1 14 : Droughts, 1 14-1 16 ; Hoods, 1 16- 
118; Famine Pricesand Famine Warnings. 
119-130; Famine of 1866, 130-133 : Em- 
bankments. 133-146; Foreign and Ab- 
sentee PropneioTS. 146 ; Roads and 
Means of Com municalion. 146-149; Min- 
erals. 149 ; Manufactures, 149, 150 ; Salt 
Manufaciure, 150-153 ; Trade and Com- 
mcTEe, 151 1 (^pilal and Interest and 
Institutions, 153: Incomes and Income 
Tan. 154 ; Revenue and Eapenditure. 
I54~<57l Land Revenue; 157; Land 



Settlemoit. i^ ; Mode rt Colkcting Land 
Revenue. 159 : Con of Collection. 160. 
161 ; Arreais of Land Reienue. i6a ; Land 
Lav and Courts. 163 ; Police Sintistka, 
16J-157 ; Ciiminal Cases. 167 ; Jail Stalb- 
tJcs. E6&173 ; EdocatioDat Statistics. 179- 
185 ; Postal Statistics. 185 ; SobdivisioMl 
AdministratioD. 186-189; Alphabetical 
List of Fiscal Divisions, or Parga^M.. 
with details. 189-210; Cyclone of 1864, 
330-937 ; Clinate. Medical Aspect, etc.. 
337 ; E[Hdeniics and Small-pox. 218 : Epi- 
demic Malarious Fever. 139-944 ; Catlte 
Disease and Fairs. 344 : Native Piacti- 
ticmers. 945 : Indigenous Vegetable Dltigl, 
246 ; Dispensaries. 947. 



Midnapur pergmd. Historical account of, 
and of the RAji, aio. 

Mines and minoals in Midnapttr. 39, 149 ; 
in HdgU. 373. 

Missions. C£nstian. and Tnistionaties. Mid- 
napur. Ga iBi. 1R4 ; HAgU. 393. 376. 

Mohankbah embankmeni in Midnapur. 141. 

Mohiari village in HAgU. with communilj of 
t>lr AU BrUmans. 305. 

Morbhanj, Riji of, his estates in Midn^nit, 



Mortality from e|»dcmic fever in HilgU, 435- 

437 
Mortgages, 153 ; sfi-Stt aim Tenura of 



population 
58. 59 ; ""iEU. »73. »?»• 
Mulberry. Cutlivalion of. 81 . ^_, 
MunicitNllities in Midnapur, 61-4^ ; 

Municipal police. — Ser I 
Mustard, Culitvalion of. 



ith ni^iH 



It fan 



% of Rdjis, 3 
Native Christian population, Midnapur. 60; 

Hilgll. 193, 393. 
Native physidan-i, ot taiinljs, Midnapur. 

345 ; "ogU, «8, 439- 
Natutal calamities, Midna 

997 ; Hiigll. 358-366. 
Nawada village in Midnapur, 1 

traffic etc.. 17. isi. 

Nayasarai, 



Midnapui. 1 



papers 



insideroble village 
3 Hiigll, 377. 
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Nimlala village m Midnapur. with river 
Norm^il'schlxilil, MidnApur, 1S1V1S3 ; »<i^\. 



o 

Occupations or the people, Midnapur. 44- 
48 : Hi^U. 176-380. 

Occupancy rights of ihe cullivalors, Midna- 
pur. 83 ; Hdgll, 343- 

Oll-scedi, CuUivalion oT, Midnnpur, Bo; 



Out-turn ot! 
340, 34'- 



;..Midnapur.8a;HdEll, 



Padambasan village, with river tmffic, ii 

Midnapur, 37. 
Paiks. indigenous village police in Midnn 

pur under the Zaniitddrs, maintained b 

service lands. 97, 98, 164, [65, 
Pairalungi kMdl, cmbantmenl in Midnapui 



i 



Panchnynt or village tribunal, in Hdgll. 431. 

Panchkura. trading village in Midnapur. 15a. 

Panduah village and railway station in 
HOgll. ancient MSI of a Hindu lUjd, and 
scene of a Muhammadan vinory, 313-314 ; 
formerly celebraied for paper- manufaciure, 

Pataspur pargand in Midnapur, Historical 

pBtaspur embankment, 14;. 
Peacock dynasty of Tamluk, 63-67. 
Peasanlty.—Sw Cultivators, Tilkge. etc 
People, Material condition of, Midnapur, 
78, 79 ; Hiigli, 3»e, 3 jg.— 5« also Popula- 

Ptuuidars. indigenous superior officials of 

police in HiigU, 3»a 
Pichabani embankmcni, in Midnapur. ,_ 
Pilgrimnge, Places of, 65. 67 ; 3st.—Saali» 

Fain, 
Physical aspect of the Dlsirid, Midnapur, 

aa, 33 ; Hiigll. 353, 354. 
Places of historical interest in HAgU. 303-315. 
Police circles or tMniti. List ot, Midnapur. 

166, 167 ; HiiBll, 3B5, 386. 
Police italislta, Midnapur, 163-168 ; Hiigli. 

384-3B7. 
Pi^lalion. — Midnapur. Estimales of, prioi 

to 1879. 401 Cennu of 1873. its agencie! 

and results, 41-51 : accordlDg to sei and 

age. 41. 44 ; Bccordli;g to occupation, 

44-4S ; ethnical divlsloa of, 4S-57 ; re- 



ligioiu division of. 5B-60 ; division of, 
into town and country. 60, 61,— Hdgli 

067-384 ; density of, 369-373 : according 
to sex and see, 373 ; according to occu- 
pation, 376-380 ; ethnical division of, 
380-391 : religious division of, 391-393 ; 
division of, into town and country, 393, 

Portuguese, Settlement of. at Hiigli. 399, 300. 

Postal iiaiistics, Midnapur, 185-166 ; H^U. 

Pottery manufacture in HdgU. J73. 
Prices.— 5« Wages and prices. 
Printingpresses. Mldniipur,i53: Hiigli. 377. 
PukuriaiAi/, in Hijgll. used for navigation, 

"63, 371. 
Pulses, Cultivation of, Midnapur, So; HilgU, 

33=. 333. 
Purandar-nadi, tributary of the SiMi, 34. 



Raghunathpur or Raghundthbari, 
station in Midnapur, with mnnuiiicl 
mats. 68. 149. 



Rajganj. site ofbnek manufacture, in Hiigli. 
Ramgarh fargaad In Midnapur, Historical 



4 



village in Hiigtl, 

, 395- 

in Midnapur. Iri- 



! of 1B66, Midna- 



Rasuipur or Bogda ri 

butary ofthe Htigli, 

Rathgara Bdtdr branc 

Hiigli, 364. 365. 
Relief operations for fami 

pur, 135-1- 

of 1864, t 
Religious division' of Ihe'people. Midnapur, 

SB-60: HiigU. 391-393. 
Rent of land. Rales of, Midnapur, ioo-ro5, 
-- -08; Hilgll, 354.3. 



Revenue and eipendi 

157 ; Hiigll, 378-381. 
Rice crop. Midnapur.— Long-stemmed or 

ronrah-rice. 38,39; varietieaofcrop. 79-BoT 

in different stages, and of preparations 
made therefrom, 81 ; estimated area under 
rice and out-turn, Ba. Hilgl!. — Long- 
stemmed rice, 365 ; varieties of crop, 339, 
330; names of plant in different stages, and 
of preparations made therefrom, 331 ; esti- 
mated area under rice nndaut-turn.34o,34r. 
Rights of cultivators. — Sa Occupancy rights , 



i 



